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Preface 


IT is nearly twenty years ago that I made the arrangements 
which resulted in this book. Ax the outbreak of the war 
about half a nullioii words were duly delivered. Of course, 
there was still much to be done in proof-reading when 1 went 
to the Admiralty on September 3, 1939. All this was set aside. 
During six years of war, and an even longer period in which I 
was occupied with my war memoirs, the book slumbered peace¬ 
fully. It is only now when things have quietened down that I 
present to the public A History of ijue English-Speaking 
Phofi ES. 

If there was need for it before, that has certainly not passed 
away. For the second time in the present century the British 
Empire and the United States have stood together facing the 
perils of war on the largest scale known among men, and since 
the cannons ceased to tire and the bombs to burst we have be¬ 
come more conscious of our common duty to the human race. 
Language, law, and the processes by which wc have come into 
being already afforded a unique foundation for drawing to¬ 
gether and portraying a concerted task. I thought when I 
began that such a unity might well notably influence the destiny 
of the world. Certainly I do not feel that the need for this has 
diminished in any way in the twenty years that have passed. 

On the contrary, the theme of the work has grown in 
strength and reality and human thought is broadened. Vast 
numbers of people on both sides of the Atlantic and through¬ 
out the British Commonwealth of Nations have felt a sense of 
brotherhood. A new generation is at hand. Many practical steps 
have been taken which carry us far. Thinking primarily of the 
English-speaking peoples in no way implies any sense of re¬ 
striction. It does not mean canalising the development of world 
affairs, nor does it prevent the erection of structures like 
United Europe or other similar groupings which may all find 
their place in the world organisation we have set on foot. It 
rather helps to invest them with life and truth. There is a grow¬ 
ing feeling that the English-speaking peoples might point a 
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finger showing the way if things went right, and could of course 
defend themselves, so far as any of us have the power, if things 
went wTong. 

This book does not seek to rival the works of professional 
historians. It aims rather to present a personal view on the 
processes whereby English-speaking peoples throughout the 
world have achieved their distinctive position and character. I 
WTite about the things in our past that appear significant to me 
and I do so as one not without some experience of historical 
and violent events in our own time. I use the term “Emglish- 
speaking peoples” because there is no other that applies both 
to the inhabitants of the British Isles and to those independent 
nations who derive their beginnings, their speech, and many of 
their institutions from England, and who now' preserve, nour¬ 
ish, and develop them in their own ways. 

This first volume traces the story of the English-speaking 
peoples frotn the earliest times to the eve of the European dis¬ 
covery of the New World. It concludes upon the field of Bos- 
worth, the last battle of the tumultuous English Middle Ages. 
The year is 1485, and a new dynasty has just mounted the 
English throne. Seven years later Columbus landed in the 
Americas, and from this date, 1492, a new era in the history of 
mankind takes its beginnings. 

♦ * ♦ 

Our stoiy centres in an island, not widely sundered from the 
Continent, and so tilted that its mountains lie all to the west 
and north, while south and east is a gently undulating land¬ 
scape of wooded valleys, open downs, and slow rivers. It is 
very accessible to the invader, whether he comes in peace or 
war, as pirate or merchant, conqueror or missionary. Those 
who dwelt there are not insensitive to any shift of power, any 
change of faith, or even fashion, on the mainland, but they 
give to every practice, every doctrine that comes to it from 
abroad, its own peculiar turn and imprint. A province of the 
Roman Empire, cut off and left to sink or swim in the great 
convulsion of the Dark Ages; reunited to Christendom, and 
almost torn away from it once more by the heathen Dane; vic¬ 
torious, united, but exhausted, yielding, almost without resist¬ 
ance, to the Norman Conqueror; submerged, it might seem, 
within the august framework of Catholic feudalism, was yet 
capable of reappearing with an individuality of its own. Neither 
its civilisation nor speech is quite Latin nor quite Germanic. It 
possesses a body of custom which, whatever its ultimate 
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sources may be—folkright brought from beyond the seas by 
Danes, and by Saxons before them, maxims of civil juris¬ 
prudence culled from Roman codes—is being welded into one 
Common Law. This is England in the thirteenth century, the 
century of Magna Carta, and of the first Parliament. 

As we gaze back into the mists of time we can very faintly 
discern the men of the Old Stone Age, and the New Stone 
Age; the builders of the great megalithic monuments; the new¬ 
comers from the Rhineland, with their beakers and tools of 
bronze. Standing on a grassy down where Dover now is, and 
pointing to the valley at his feet, one of them might have said 
to his grandson, ‘‘Tlie sea comes farther up that creek than it 
did when I was a boy,” and the grandson might have lived to 
watch a flood-tide, a roaring swirl of white water, sweeping the 
valley from end to end, carving its grassy sides into steep chalk 
edges, and linking the North Sea with the Channel. No wan¬ 
derings, henceforth, of little clans, in search of game or food- 
yielding plants, from the plains of France or Belgium, to the 
wooded valleys and downs of Southern England; no small ven¬ 
tures in dugout canoes across narrow inlets at slack water. 
Tliose who come now must come in ships, and bold and wary 
they must be to face and master the Channel fogs and the 
Channel tides, and all that may lie beyond them. 

Suddenly the mist clears. For a moment the Island stands in 
the full light of historic day. In itself the invasion of Britain by 
Julius Caesar was an episode that had no sequel; but it showed 
that the power of Rome and the civilisation of the Mediterra¬ 
nean world were not necessarily bounded by the Atlantic 
coast. Caesar’s landing at Deal bridged the chasm which nature 
had cloven. For a century, while the Roman world was tearing 
itself to pieces in civil war, or slowly recovering under a new 
Imperial form, Britain remained uneasily poised between iso¬ 
lation and union with the Continent, but absorbing, by way of 
trade and peaceful intercourse, something of the common cul¬ 
ture of the West. In the end Rome gave the word and the le¬ 
gions sailed. For nearly four hundred years Britain became a 
Roman province. This considerable period was characterised 
for a great part of the time by that profound tranquillity which 
leaves little for history to record. It stands forth sedate, lumi¬ 
nous, and calm. And what remained? Noble roads, sometimes 
overgrown with woodland; the stupendous work of the Roman 
Wall, breached and crumbling; fortresses, market towns, coun¬ 
try houses, whose very ruins the next comers contemplated 
with giwe. But of Roman speech, Roman law, Roman institu- 
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tions, hardly a vestige. Yet we should be mistaken if we there¬ 
fore supposed that the Roman occupation could be dismissed 
as an incident without consequence, it had given time for the 
Christian faith to plant itself. Far in the West, though severed 
from the world by the broad flood of barbarism, there re¬ 
mained, sorely beset, but defended by its mountains, a tiny 
Christian realm. British Christianity converted Ireland. From 
Ireland the faith recrossed the seas to Scotland. Thus the new¬ 
comers were enveloped in the old civilisation; while at Rome 
men remembered that Britain had been Christian once, and 
might be Christian again. 

This island world was not wholly cut off from the mainland. 
The south-east at all events kept up a certain intercourse with 
its Frankish cousins across the straits, and hence came the 
Roman missionaries. They brought with them a new set of be¬ 
liefs, which, with some brief, if obstinate, resistance here and 
there, were accepted with surprising readiness. I'hcy brought a 
new political order, a Church which was to have its own rulers, 
its own officers, its own assemblies, and make its own laws, all 
of which had somehow or other to be fitted into the ancient 
customs of the English people. They planted the seed of a 
great problem, the problem of Church and State, which will 
grow until a thousand years later it almost rives the founda¬ 
tions of both asunder. But all this lies in the future. What mat¬ 
tered at the moment was that with her conversion England be¬ 
came once more part of the Western World. Very soon English 
missionaries would be at work on the Continent; English pil¬ 
grims would be making their way across the Alps to see the 
wonders of Rome, among them English princes, who, their 
work in this world being done, desired that their bones should 
rest near the tomb of the Apostles. 

Nor was this all, because the English people now have an 
institution which overrode all local distinctions of speech, or 
custom, or even sovereignty. Whatever dynastic quarrels might 
go on between the kingdoms, the Church was one and indivisi¬ 
ble: its rites are everywhere the same, its ministers are sacred. 
The Kingdom of Kent may lose its ancient primacy, Northum¬ 
bria make way for Mercia; but Canterbury and York remain. 
The contrast is startling between the secular annals of these 
generations, with their meagre and tedious records of forays 
and slaughter, and the brilliant achievements of the English 
Church. The greatest scholar in Christendom was a Northum¬ 
brian monk. The most popular stylist was a West Saxon abbot. 
The Apostle of Germany was Boniface from Devon. The re- 
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vival of learning in the Empire of Charlemagne was directed 
by Alcuin of York. 

But this youthful, flourishing, immature civilisation lacked 
any solid military defence. The North was stirring again: from 
Denmark up the Baltic, up the Norwegian fiords, the pirate 
galleys were once more pushing forth in search of plunder, and 
of new homes for a crowded people. An island without a fleet, 
without a sovereign to command its scattered strength, rich in 
gold pieces, in cunning metal-work, and rare embroideries, 
stored in defenceless churches and monasteries, was a prize 
which the heathen men might think reserved for them when¬ 
ever they chose to lay hands on it. Those broad, slow rivers of 
the English plain invited their galleys into the very heart of the 
country, and once on land how were rustics hurriedly sum¬ 
moned from the plough to resist the swift and disciplined 
march of armed bands, mounted or on foot? When the storm 
broke the North, the Midlands, the East, went down under its 
fury. If Wessex had succumbed all would have been lost. 
Gradually however it became manifest that the invaders had 
come not only to ravage but to settle. 

At last the hurricane abated and men could take count of 
their losses. A broad strip of land along the middle of the east¬ 
ern coast and stretching inland as far as Derby was in Danish 
hands; seafarers turned farmers were still holding together as 
an army. But London, already one of the great ports of North¬ 
ern Europe, had been saved, and all the South, and here was 
the seat and strength of the royal house. The tie with the main¬ 
land had not been severed. Year by year, sometimes by treaty, 
sometimes by hard fighting, King Alfred’s dynasty laboured to 
establish its ascendancy and reunite the land; so successfully 
that the temporary substitution of a Danish for an English 
king made little mark on history. He too was a Christian; he 
too made the pilgrimage to Rome. After this brief interlude 
the old line returned to the throne, and might have remained 
there from one generation to another. Yet in three short win¬ 
ter months, between October and Christmas Day in 1066, the 
astounding event had happened. The ruler of one French 
province—and that not the largest or most powerful—^liad 
crossed the Channel and made himself King of England. 

« ♦ « 

The structure into which the Norman enters with the strong 
hand was a kingdom, acknowledged by all who spoke the 
King’s English, and claiming some vague sovereignty over the 
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Welsh and the Scots as well. It was governed, wc may say, by 
the King in Council, and the Council consisted of his wise 
men, laymen and clerics; in other words, bishops and abbots, 
great landowners, officers of the Household. In all this it de¬ 
parted in no way from the common pattern of all kingdoms 
which had been built out of fragments of the Roman Empire. 
It had also been showing, since the last of the strong kings 
died, a dangerous tendency to split up into provinces, or earl¬ 
doms, at the expense of the Crown and the unity of the nation; 
a tendency only, because the notion still persisted that the 
kingdom was one and indivisible, and that the King's Peace 
was over all men alike. Within this peace man was bound to 
man by a most intricate network of rights and duties, which 
might vary almost indefinitely from shire to shire, and even 
from village to village. But on the whole the English doctrine 
was that a free man might choose his lord, following him in 
war, working for him in peace, and in return the lord must 
protect him against encroaching neighbours and back him in 
the courts of law. Wliat is more, the man jriight go from one 
lord to another, and hold his land from his new lord. And 
these lords, taken together, were the ruling class. The greatest 
of them, as we have seen, sat in the King’s Council. The lesser 
of them are the local magnates, who took the lead in shire or 
hundred, and when the free men met in the shire or hundred 
court to decide the rights and wrongs of a matter it was their 
voice which carried w-eight. We cannot yet speak of a nobility 
and gentry, because the Saxons distinguished sharply between 
nobles and peasants and there was no room for any middle 
rank. But there were the makings of a gentry, to be realised 
hereafter. 

Such was the state of England when the new Norman order 
was imposed on it. The Conqueror succeeded to all the rights 
of the old kings, but his Council now is mainly French-born, 
and French-speaking. The tendency to provincialisation is ar¬ 
rested; the King’s Peace is everywhere. But the shifting pattern 
of relationships is drastically simplified to suit the more ad¬ 
vanced, or more logical, Norman doctrine, that the tie of man 
to lord is not only moral and legal, hut material, so that the 
status of every man can be fixed by the land he owns, and the 
services he does for it, if he is a tenant, or can demand, if he is 
a lord. In Norman days far more definitely than in Saxon the 
governing class is a landowning class. 

In spite of its violent reannexation to the Continent, and its 
merger in the common feudalism of the West, England re- 
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tained a positive individuality, expressed in institutions gradu¬ 
ally shaped in the five or six hundred years that had passed 
since its severance, and predestined to a most remarkable de¬ 
velopment. TTie old English nobility of office made way for the 
Norman nobility of faith and landed wealth. 'Fhe lesser folk 
throve in a peapeful but busy obscurity, in which English and 
Norman soon blended, and from them will issue in due course 
the Grand Jurors, the Justices of the Peace, the knights of the 
shire; ultimately overshadowing, in power if not in dignity, the 
nobility, and even the Crown itself. These days are far off. In 
the meantime we may picture the Government of England in 
the reign of Henry 11, let as say, somehow thus. A strong mon¬ 
archy, reaching by means of its judges and sheriffs into every 
corner of the land; a powerful Church that has come to a set¬ 
tlement with the Crown, in which the rights of both sides are 
acknowledged; a rich and self-willed nobility, which the Crown 
is bound by custom to consult in all matters of State; a larger 
body of gentry by whom the local administration is carried on; 
and the king’s Household, his personal staff, of men experi¬ 
enced in the law and in finance. To these we must add the 
boroughs, which are growing in wealth and consequence now 
that the peace is well kept, the roads and seaways safe, and 
trade is flourishing. 


Standing at this point, and peering forward into the future, 
we see how much depends on the personality of the sovereign. 
In the period after the Conquest we have had three powerful 
rulers: in William a ruthless and determined soldier-prince 
who stamped the Norman pattern on the land; in his son 
Heniy I a far-sighted, patient administrator; in Henry’s grand¬ 
son, the second Henry, a great statesman who had seen that 
national unity and the power of the Crown hung together, and 
that both could only be served by offering, for a price, even 
justice to all men, and enforcing it by the royal authority. Cer¬ 
tain strains are developing in that compact fabric of Plantage- 
net England. The Crown is pressing rather hard on the nobil¬ 
ity; the king’s Household is beginning to oust the ancient coun¬ 
sellors of the kingdom. We need a strong king who will 
maintain the law, but a just king who will maintain it for the 
good of all, and not only for his private emolument or ag¬ 
grandisement. With King John we enter on a century of po¬ 
litical experiment. 

Anyone who has heard from childhood of Magna Carta, 
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who has read with what interest and reverence one copy of it 
was lately received in New York, and takes it up for the first 
time, will be strangely disappointed, and may find himself 
agreeing with the historian who proposed to translate its title 
not as the Great Charter of Liberties, but the Long List of 
Privileges—privileges of the nobility at the expense of the 
State. The reason is that our notion of law is wholly different 
from that of our ancestors. We think of it as something con¬ 
stantly changing to meet new circumstances; we reproach a 
Government if it is slow to pass new legislation. In the Middle 
Ages circumstances changed very gradually; the pattern of so¬ 
ciety was settled by custom or Divine decree, and men thought 
of the law rather as a fixed standard by which rights and duties 
could in case of wrongdoing or dispute be enforced or deter¬ 
mined. 

The Great Charier therefore is not in our sense of the word 
a legislative or constitutional instrument. It is an agreed state¬ 
ment of W'hat the law is, as between the king and his barons; 
and many of the provisions which seem to us to he trilling and 
technical indicate the points at which the king had encroached 
on their ancient rights. Perhaps, in their turn, the victorious 
barons encroached unduly on the rights of the Crown. No one 
at the time regarded the Charter as a final settlement of all out¬ 
standing issues, and its importance lay not in details but in the 
broad affirmation of the principle that there is a law to which 
the Crown itself is subject. Rex non debet esse sub homine, sed 
sub Deo et lege —the king should not be below man, but below 
God and tlie law. This at least is clear. He has his sphere of 
action, within which he is free from human control. If he steps 
outside it he must be brought back. And he will step outside it 
if, ignoring the ancient Council of the kingdom, and refusing 
to take the advice of his wise men, he tries to govern through 
his Household, his favourites, or his clerks. 

In other words, personal government, with all its latent pos¬ 
sibilities of oppre.ssion and caprice, is not to be endured. But it 
is not easy to prevent. The King is strong, far stronger than 
any great lord, and stronger than most combinations of great 
lords. If the Crown is to be kept within its due limits some 
broader basis of resistance must be found than the ancient 
privileges of the nobility. About this time, in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, we begin to have a new word, Parliament. 
It bears a very vague meaning, and some of those who first 
used it would have been startled if they could have foreseen 
what it would some day come to signify. But gradually the idea 
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spreads that if it is not enough for the King to “talk things 
over” with his own Council; so, on the other hand, it is not 
enough for the barons to insist solely on their right to be con¬ 
sidered the Council of the kingdom. Though they often claim 
to speak for the community of the realm, in fact they only rep¬ 
resent themselves, and the King after all represents the whole 
people. Then why not call in the lesser gentry and the bur¬ 
gesses? They arc always used in local matters. Why not use 
them in national concerns? Bring them up to Westminster, two 
gentlemen from every shire, two tradesmen from every bor¬ 
ough. What exactly they are to do when they get there no one 
quite knows. Perhaps to listen while their betters speak; to let 
them know what the grievances of the country are; to talk 
things over with one another behind the scenes; to learn what 
the king’s intentions are in Scotland and France, and to pay 
the more cheerfully for knowing. It is a very delicate plant, 
this Parliament. There is nothing inevitable about its growth, 
and it might have been dropped as an experiment not worth 
going on with. But it took root. In two or three generations a 
prudent statesman would no more think of governing England 
without a Parliament than without a king. What its actual 
powers are it would be very hard to say. Broadly, its consent is 
neces.sary to give legal sanction to any substantial act of au¬ 
thority: an important change of ancient custom can only be 
effected by Act of Parliament; a new tax can only be levied 
with the approval of the Commons. What more it can do the 
unfolding of time will show. But its authority is stabilised by a 
series of accidents. Edward 111 needed money for his French 
w'ars. Flenry IV needed support for his seizure of the crown. 
And in the Wars of the Roses both the contending parties 
wanted some sort of public sanction for their actions, which 
only Parliament could provide. 

Thus when in the liftcenth century the baronial structure 
perished in faction and civil war there remained not only the 
Crowm, but the CTow'n in Parliament, now' clearly shaped into 
its two divisions, the Lords sitting in their own right, and the 
Commoners as representatives of the shires and boroughs. So 
far nothing has changed. But the destruction of the old no¬ 
bility in battle or on the morrow of battle was to tip the bal¬ 
ance of the two Houses, and the Commons, knights and bur¬ 
gesses, stood for those elements in society which suffered most 
from anarchy and profited most by strong government. There 
was a natural alliance between the Crown and the Commons. 
The Commons had little objection to the Crown extending its 
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prerogative at the expense of the nobility, planting Councils of 
the North and Councils of Wales, or in the Star Chamber exer¬ 
cising a remedial jurisdiction by which the small man could 
be defended against the great. On the other hand, the Crown 
was willing enough to leave local administration to the Justices 
of the Peace, whose interest it was to be loyal, to put down 
sturdy beggars, and to grow quietly and peacefully rich. As 
late as 1937 the Coronation service proclaimed the ideal of 
Tudor government in praying that the sovereign may be 
blessed with “a loyal nobility, a dutiful gentry, and an honest, 
peaceable, and obedient commonalty/’ Some day perhaps that 
commonalty might ask whether they had no more to do with 
Government than to obey it. 

4 ' * 

Thus by the end of the fifteenth century the main character¬ 
istics and institutions of the race had taken shape. The rough 
German dialects of the Anglo-Saxon invaders had been modi¬ 
fied before the Norman conquest by the passage of time and 
the influence of Church Latin. Vocabularies had been ex¬ 
tended by many words of British and Danish root. This broad¬ 
ening and smoothing process was greatly hastened by the 
introduction into the islands of Norman 1-rench, and the assim¬ 
ilation of the two languages went on apace. Writings survive 
from the early thirteenth century which the ordinary man of 
to-day would recognise as a form of English, even if he could 
not wholly understand them. By the end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, the century of Geoffrey Chaucer, it is thought that even 
the great magnates had ceased to use French as their princi¬ 
pal language and commonly spoke English. Language more¬ 
over was not the only institution which had achieved a dis¬ 
tinctively English character. Unlike the remainder of Western 
Europe, which still retains the imprint and tradition of Roman 
law' and the Roman system of government, the English-speak¬ 
ing peoples had at the close of the period covered by this 
volume achieved a body of legal and what might almost be 
called democratic principles which survived the upheavals and 
onslaughts of the French and Spanish Empires. Parliament, 
trial by jury, local government run by local citizens, and even 
the beginnings of a free Press, may be discerned, at any rate in 
primitive form, by the time Christopher Columbus set sail for 
the American continent. 

Every nation or group of nations has its own tale to tell. 
Knowledge of the trials and struggles is necessary to all who 
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would comprehend the problems, perils, challenges, and op- 
porlunilies which confront us to-day. It is not intended to stir 
a new spirit of mastery, or create a mood in the study of his¬ 
tory which would favour national ambition at the expense of 
world peace. It may be indeed tliat an mner selective power 
may lead to the conlinnous broadening of our thought. It is in 
the hope that eonicmplation of the trials; and tribulations of 
our forclathers may not cmly fortiiy the bnglish-spcaking peo¬ 
ples of lo-dav. but also play some small part in uniting the 
whole world, that 1 present this account. 

W'-S.c, 

Chart well 
Westerham 
Kent 

January 15, 1956 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Britannia 


TN the summer of the Roman year 699, now described as the 
^ year 55 before the birth of Christ, the Rroconsiil of Gaul 
Gains Julius Cjesar, turned his gaze upon Britain. In the 
midst of his wars in Germany and in Gaul he became con¬ 
scious of this heavy Island which stirred his ambitions and 
already obstructed his designs. He knew that it was inhabited 
by the same type of tribesmen who confronted the Roman 
arms in Germany, Gaul, and Spain. The Islanders had helped 
the local tribes in the late campaigns along the northern coast 
of Gaul. They were the same Celtic stock, somewhat inten¬ 
sified by insular life. British volunteers had shared the defeat 
of the Veneti on the coasts of Brittany in the previous year. 
Refugees from momentarily conquered (iaul were welcomed 
and sheltered in Britannia. To Caesar the Island now presented 
itself as an integral part of his task of subjugating the North¬ 
ern barbarians to the rule and system of Rome. The land not 
covered by forest or marsh was verdant and fertile. The cli¬ 
mate, though far from genial, was equable and healthy. The 
natives, though uncouth, had a certain value as slaves for 
rougher work on the land, in mines, and even about the house. 
There was talk of a pearl fishery, and also of gold. “Even if 
there was not time for a campaign that season, Caesar thought 
it would be of great advantage to him merely to visit the is¬ 
land, to see what its inhabitants were like, and to make him¬ 
self acquainted with the lie of the land, the harbours, and the 
landing-places. Of all tfiis the Gauls knew next to nothing.” ^ 
Other reasons added their weight. Caesar’s colleague in the 
Triumvirate, Crassus, had excited the imagination of the 
Roman Senate and people by his spirited march towards 
Mesopotamia. Here, at the other end of the known world, 
was an enterprise equally audacious. The Romans haled and 
feared the sea- By a supreme effort of survival they had two 
hundred years before surpassed Carthage upon its own ele¬ 
ment in the Mediterranean, but the idea of Roman legions 
landing in the remote, unknown, fabulous Island of the vast 
ocean of the North would create a novel thrill and topic in 
all ranks of Roman society. 

1 Caesar, The Conquest of GauJ, translated by S. A. Handlbrd, Penguin 
Classics, 1951, 
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Moreover, Britannia was the prime centre of the Druidical 
religion, which, in various forms and degrees, influenced pro¬ 
foundly the life of Gaul and Germany. “Those who want to 
make a study of the subject,” wrote Caesar, “generally go to 
Britain for the purpose.” The unnatural principle of human 
sacrifice was carried by the British Druids to a ruthless pitch. 
The mysterious priesthoods of the forests bound themselves 
and their votaries together by the most deadly sacrament that 
men can take. Here, perhaps, upon these wooden altars of a 
sullen island, there lay one of the secrets, awful, inllaming, uni¬ 
fying, of the tribes of Gaul. And whence did this sombre cus¬ 
tom come? Was it perhaps part of the message which Carthage 
had given to the Western world before the Roman legions had 
strangled it at its source? Here then was the largest issue. 
Cicsar’s vision pierced the centuries, and where he conquered 
civilisation dwelt. 

Thus, in this summer fift5^-five years before the birth of 
Christ, he withdrew his army from Germany, broke down his 
massive and ingenious timber bridge across the Rhine above 
Coblenz, and throughout July marched westward by long 
strides towards tlie Gallic shore sotnewhere about the modern 
Calais and Boulogne. 

Caesar saw the Britons as a tougher and coarser branch of 
the Celtic tribes whom he was subduing in Gaul. With an 
army of ten legions, less than fifty thousand soldiers, he was 
striving against a brave, warlike race which certainly com¬ 
prised half a million fighting men. On his other flank were the 
Germans, driven westward by pressure from the East. His 
policy towards them was to hurl their invading yet fleeing 
hordes into the Rhine whenever they intruded beyond it. Al¬ 
though all war was then on both sides waged only with tem¬ 
pered iron and mastery depended upon discipline and general¬ 
ship alone, Caesar felt himself and his soldiers not unequal to 
these prodigies. A raid upon Britannia seemed but a minor ad¬ 
dition to his toils and risks. But at the seashore new problems 
arose. There were tides unknown in the Mediterranean; storms 
beat more often and more fiercely on the coasts. 'Fhe Roman 
galleys and their captains were in contact with the violence of 
the Northern sea. Nevertheless, only a year before they had, at 
remarkable odds, destroyed the fleet of the hardy, maritime 
Veneti. With sickles at the end of long poles they had cut the 
ropes and halyards of their fine sailing ships and slaughtered 
their crews with boarding-parties. They had gained command 
of the Narrow Seas which separated Britannia from the main- 
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land. Tlie salt water was now a path and not a barrier. Apart 
from the accidents of weather and the tides and currents, about 
which he admits he could not obtain trustworthy information, 
Julius Caesar saw no ditliculty in invading the Island. There 
was not then that far-oli line of storm-beaten ships which 
about two thousand years later stood between the great Corsi¬ 
can conqueror and the dominion of the world. All that mat¬ 
tered was to choose a good day in the fine August weather, 
throw a few legions on to the nearest shore, and see what there 
was in this strange Island after all. 

While Cicsar niarched from the Rhine across "Northern 
Gaul, perhaps through Rheims and Amiens, to trie coast, he 
sent an officer in a warship to spy out the Island shore, and 
when he arrived near what is now Boulogne, or perhaps the 
mouth of the vSomme, this captain was at hand, with other 
knowledgeable persons, traders, Celtic princes, and British 
traitors, to greet him. He had concentrated the forces which 
had beaten the Veneti in tw^o pons or inlets nearest to Britan¬ 
nia, and now he awaited a suitable day for the descent 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

What was, in fact, this Island which now^ for the first time 
in coherent histor} was to be linked with the great w'orld? 
We have dug up in the present age from the grave! ol Swans- 
cornbe a human skull which is certainly a quarter of a million 
years old.. Biologists perceive important differences from the 
heads that hold our brains to-day, but there is no reason to 
suppose that this remote Palaeolithic ancestor was not capable 
of all the crimes, follies, and infirmities definitely assodfeted 
with mankind. Evidently, for prolonged, almost motionless, 
periods men and women, naked or wrapped in the skins of 
animals, prowled about the primeval forests and plashed 
through wide marshes, hunting each other and other wild 
beasts, cheered, as the historian Trevelyan finely says,^ by the 
songs of innumerable birds. It is said that the whole of South¬ 
ern Britain could in this period support upon its game no 
more than seven hundred families. Here indeed were the lords 
of creation. Seven hundred families, all this fine estate, and 
no work but sport and fighting. Already man had found out 
that a flint was better than a fist. His descendants would bur¬ 
row deep in the chalk and gravel for battle-axe flints of the 
best size and quality, and gained survival thereby. But so far 
he had only learned to chip his flints into rough tools. 

1 History of England. 
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At the close of the Ice Age changes in climate brought 
about the collapse of the hunting civilisations of Old Stone 
Age Man, and after a very long period of time the tides of in¬ 
vasion brought Neolithic culture into the Western forests. The 
newcomers had a primitive agriculture. They scratched the soil 
and sowed the seeds of edible grasses. They made pits or bur¬ 
rows, which they gradually filled with the refuse of genera¬ 
tions, and they clustered together for greater safety. Presently 
they constructed earthwork enclosures on the hilltops, into 
which they drove their cattle at night-time. Windmill Hill, near 
Avebury, illustrates the efforts of these primitive engineers to 
provide for the protection of herds and men. Moreover, 
Neolithic man bad developed a means of polishing his flints 
into perfect shape for killing. This betokened a great advance; 
but others were in prospect. 

It seems that at this time ‘‘the whole of Western Europe was 
inhabited by a race of long-headed men, varying somewhat in 
appearance and especially in colouring, since they were prob¬ 
ably always fairer in tlie north and darker in the south, but 
in most respects substantially alike. Into this area of long- 
beaded populations there was driven a wedge of round-headed 
immigrants from the east, known to anthropologists as ‘the 
Alpine race.’ Most of the people that have invaded Britain 
have belonged to the Western European long-headed stock, 
and have therefore borne a general resemblance to the people 
already living there; and consequently, in spite of the diversi¬ 
ties among these various newcomers, the tendency in Britain 
has been towards the establishment and maintenance of a tol¬ 
erably uniform long-headed type.” ^ 

A great majority of the skulls found in Britain, of whatever 
age, are of the long- or medium-headed varieties. Nevertheless 
it is known that the Beaker people and other round-headed 
types penetrated here and there, and established themselves as 
a definite element. Cremation, almost universal in the Later 
Bronze Age, has destroyed all record of the blending of the 
long-headed and round-headed types of man, but undoubtedly 
both persisted, and from later traces, when in Roman times 
burials were resumed instead of cremation, anthropologists of 
the older school professed themselves able to discern a charac¬ 
teristic Roman-British type, althought in point of fact this may 
have established itself long before the Roman conquest. In¬ 
creasing knowledge has rendered these early categories less 
certain. 

* Collinjrwood and Myres, Roman Britain, 
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In early days Britain was part of the Continent. A wide 
plain joined England and Holland, in which the Thames and 
the Rhine met together and poured their waters northward. In 
some slight movement of the earth’s surface this plain sank a 
few hundred feet, and admitted the ocean to the North Sea and 
the Baltic. Another tremor, important for our story, sundered 
the cliffs of Dover from those of Cape Gris Nez, and the scour 
of the ocean and its tides made the Straits of Dover and the 
English Channel. When did this tremendous severance occur? 
Until lately geologists would have assigned it to periods far be¬ 
yond Neolithic man. But the study of striped clays, the de¬ 
posits of Norwegian glaciers, shows layer by layer and year by 
year what the weather was like, and modern science has found 
other methods of counting the centuries. From these and other 
indications time and climate scales have been framed which 
cover with tolerable accuracy many thousand years of pre¬ 
historic time. These scales enable times to be fixed when 
through milder conditions the oak succeeded the pine in Brit¬ 
ish forests, and the fossilised vegetation elaborates the tale. 
Trawlers bring up in their nets fragments of trees from the bot¬ 
tom of the North Sea, and these when fitted into the climatic 
scale show that oaks were growing on what is now sixty 
fathoms deep of stormy water less than nine thousand years 
ago. Britain was still little more than a promontory of Europe, 
or divided from it by a narrow tide race which was gradually 
enlarged into the Straits of Dover, when the Pyramids were 
a-building, and when learned Egyptians were laboriously ex¬ 
ploring the ancient ruins of Sakkara. 

While what is now our Island was still joined to the Conti¬ 
nent another great improvement was made in hupian methods 
of destruction. Copper and tin were discovered and worried 
out of the earth; the one too soft and the other too brittle for 
the main purpose, but, blended by human genius, they opened 
the Age of Bronze. Other things being equal, the men with 
bronze could beat the men with flints. The discovery was 
hailed, and the Bronze Age began. 

The invasion, or rather infiltration, of bronze weapons and 
tools from the Continent was spread over many centuries, and 
it is only when twenty or thirty generations have passed that 
any notable change can be discerned. Professor Collingwood 
has drawn us a picture of what is called the Late Bronze Age. 
“Britain,” he says, “as a whole was a backward country by 
comparison with the Continent; primitive in its civilisation, 
stagnant and passive in its life, and receiving most of what 
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progress it enjoyed through invasion and importation from 
overseas. Its people lived either in isolated farms or in hut- 
villages, situated for the most part on the gravel of river-banks, 
or the light upland soils such as the chalk downs or oolite 
plateaux, which by that time had been to a great extent cleared 
of their native scrub; each settlement was surrounded by 
small fields, tilled either with a foot-plough of the type still 
used not long ago by Hebridean crofters, or else at best with a 
light ox-drawn plough which scratched the soil without turn¬ 
ing the sod; the dead were burnt and their ashes, preserved in 
urns, buried in regular cemeteries. Thus the land was inhabited 
by a stable and industrious peasant population, living by agri¬ 
culture and the keeping of livestock, augmented no doubt by 
hunting and fishing. They made rude pottery without a wheel, 
and still used Hint for such things as arrow-heads; but they 
were visited by itinerant bronze-founders able to make swords, 
spears, socketed axes, and many other types of implement and 
utensil, such as sickles, carpenter's tools, metal parts of 
wheeled vehicles, buckets, and cauldrons. Judging by the ab¬ 
sence of towns and the scarcity of anything like true fortifica¬ 
tion, these people were little organised for warfare, and their 
political life was simple and undeveloped, though there was 
certainly a distinction between rich and poor, since many kinds 
of metal objects belonging to the period imply a conaiilerable 
degree of wealth and luxury.” 

The Late Bronze Age in the southern parts of Britain, ac¬ 
cording to most authorities, began about 1000 b.c. and lasted 
until about 400 b.c. 

At this point the march of invention brought a new factor 
upon the scene. Iron was dug and forged. Men armed with iron 
entered Britain from the Continent and killed the men of 
bronze. At this point we can plainly recognise across the van¬ 
ished millenniums a fellow-being. A biped capable of slaying 
another with iron is evidently to modern eyes a man and a 
brother. It cannot be doubted that for smashing skulls, whether 
long-headed or round, iron is best. 

The Iron Age overlapped the Bronze. It brought with it a 
keener and higher form of society, but it impinged only very 
gradually upon the existing population, and their customs, 
formed by immemorial routine, were changed only slowly and 
piecemeal. Certainly bronze implements remained in use, par¬ 
ticularly in Northern Britain, until the last century before 
Christ. 

The impact of iron upon bronze was at work in our Island 
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before Julius Caesar cast his eyes upon it. After about 500 b.c. 
successive invasions from the mainland gradually modified the 
whole of the southern parts of the Island. “In general,“ says 
Professor Collingwood, “settlements yielding the pottery char¬ 
acteristic of this culture occur all over the south-east, from 
Kent to the Cotswolds and the Wash. Many of these settle¬ 
ments indicate a mode of life not perceptibly differing from 
that of their late Bronze Age background; they are farms or 
villages, often undefended, lying among their little fields on 
river-gravels or light upland soils, mostly cremating their dead, 
storing their grain in underground pits and grinding it with 
primitive querns, not yet made with the upper stone revolving 
upon the lower; keeping oxen, sheep, goats, and pigs; still 
using bronze and even flint implements and possessing very 
little iron, but indicating their date by a change in the style of 
their pottery, which, however, is still made without the 
wheel.” 1 

The Iron Age immigrations brought with them a revival of 
the hill-top camps, which had ceased to be constructed since 
the Neolithic Age. During the third and fourth centuries be¬ 
fore Christ a large number of these were built in the inhabited 
parts of our Island. They consisted of a single rampart, some¬ 
times of stone, but usually an earthwork revetted with timber 
and protected by a single ditch. 

The size of the ramparts was generally not very great. The 
entrances were simply designed, though archaeological exca¬ 
vation has in some instances revealed the remains of wooden 
guardrooms. These camps were not mere places of refuge. 
Often they were settlements containing private dwellings, and 
permanently inhabited. They do not seem to have served the 
purpose of strongholds for invaders in enemy land. On the 
contrary, they appear to have come into existence gradually as 
the iron age newcomers multiplied and developed a tribal sys¬ 
tem from which tribal wars eventually arose. 

The last of the successive waves of Celtic inroad and super- 
session which marked the Iron Age came in the early part of 
the first century b.c. “The Belgic tribes arrived in Kent and 
spread over Essex, Hertfordshire, and part of Oxfordshire, 
while other groups of the same stock . . . later . . . spread 
over Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Dorset and part of Sussex.” ^ 
There is no doubt that the Belgae were by far the most enlight¬ 
ened invaders who had hitherto penetrated the recesses of the 

1 op. cit. 

» Darby, Historical Geography of England, p. 42. 
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Island. They were a people of chariots and horsemen. They 
were less addicted to the hill-forts in which the existing in¬ 
habitants put their trust. They built new towns in the valleys, 
sometimes even below the hilltop on which the old fort had 
stood. They introduced for the first time a coinage of silver 
and copper. Tliey established themselves as a tribal aristocracy 
in Britain, subjugating the older stock. In the east they built 
Wheathampstead, Verulam (St Albans), and Camulodunum 
(Colchester); in the south Calleva (Silchester) and Venta 
Belgarum (Winchester). They were closely akin to the in¬ 
habitants of Gaul from whom they had sprung. This active, 
alert, conquering, and ruling race established themselves wher¬ 
ever they went with ease and celerity, and might have looked 
forward to a long dominion. But the tramp of the legions had 
followed hard behind them, and they must soon defend the 
prize they had won against still better men and higher systems 
of government and war. 

Meanwhile in Rome, at the centre and summit, only vague 
ideas prevailed about the western islands. “The earliest geog¬ 
raphers believed that the Ocean Stream encircled the whole 
earth, and knew of no islands in it.” ^ Herodotus about 445 
B.c. had heard of the tin of mysterious islands in the far West, 
which he called the Cassiterides, but he cautiously treated 
them as being in the realms of fable. However, in the middle of 
the fourth century b.c. Pytheas of Marseilles—surely one of 
the greatest explorers in history—made two voyages in which 
he actually circumnavigated the British Isles. He proclaimed 
the existence of the “Pretanic Islands Albion and lerne,” as 
Aristotle had called them. Pytheas was treated as a story-teller, 
and his discoveries were admired only after the world he lived 
in had long passed away. But even in the third century b.c. 
the Romans had a definite conception of three large islands, 
Albion, leme, and Thule (Iceland). Here all was strange and 
monstrous. These were the ultimate fringes of the world. Still, 
there was the tin trade, in which important interests were con¬ 
cerned, and Polybius, writing in 140 B.c., shows that this 
aspect at least had been fully discussed by commercial writers. 

* He ♦ 

We are much better informed upon these matters than was 
Caesar when he set out from Boulogne. Here are some of the 
impressions he had collected: 

“The interior of Britain is inhabited by people who claim* 

1 Antiquity, vol. i, p. 189. 
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on the strength of an oral tradition, to be aboriginal; the coast, 
by Belgic immigrants who came to plunder and make war— 
nearly all of them retaining the names of the tribes from which 
they originated—and later settled down to till the soil. "Fhe 
population is exceedingly large, the ground thickly studded 
with homesteads, closely resembling those of the Gauls, and 
the cattle very numerous. For money they use either bronze, or 
gold coins, or iron ingots of fixed weights. Tin is found inland, 
and small quantities of iron near the coast; the copper that 
they use is imported. There is timber of every kind, as in Gaul, 
except beech and fir. Hares, fowl, and geese they think it un¬ 
lawful to eat, but rear them for pleasure and amusement. The 
climate is more temperate than in Gaul, the cold being less 
severe. 

“By far the most civilised inhabitants arc those living in 
Kent (a purely maritime district), whose way of life differs 
little from that of the Gauls. Most of the tribes in the interior 
do not grow corn but live on milk and meat, and wear skins. 
All the Britons dye their bodies with woad, which produces a 
blue colour, and this gives them a more terrifying appearance 
in battle. They wear their hair long, and shave the whole of 
their bodies except the head and the upper lip. Wives are 
shared between groups of ten or twelve men, especially be¬ 
tween brothers and between fathers and sons; but the offspring 
of these unions are counted as the children of the man with 
whom a particular woman cohabited first.’’ 

* ♦ ♦ 

Late in August 55 b.c, Caesar sailed with eighty transports 
and two legions at midnight, and with the moaning light saw 
the white cliffs of Dover crowned with armed men. He judged 
the place “quite unsuitable for landing,” since it was possible 
to throw missiles from the cliffs on to the shore. He therefore 
anchored till the turn of the tide, sailed seven miles farther, 
and descended upon Albion on the low, shelving beach be¬ 
tween Deal and Walmer. But the Britons, observing these 
movements, kept pace along the coast and were found ready to 
meet him. There followed a scene upon which the eye of 
history has rested. The Islanders, with their chariots and horse¬ 
men, advanced into the surf to meet the invader. Caesar’s trans¬ 
ports and warships grounded in deeper water. The legionaries, 
uncertain of the depth, hesitated in face of the shower of 
javelins and stones, but the eagle-bearer of the Tenth Legion 
plunged into the waves with the sacred emblem, and Caesar 
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Ibrought his warships with their catapults and arrow-fire upon 
I the British flank. The Romans, thus encouraged and sustained, 
Heaped from their ships, and, forming as best they could, 
^waded towards the enemy. 'Fhere was a short, ferocious fight 
!amid the waves, but the Romans reached the shore, and, once 
arrayed, forced the Britons to flight. 

Cajsar's landing however was only the first of his troubles. 
His cavalry, in eighteen transports, which had started three 
days later, arrived in sight of the camp, but, caught by a sud¬ 
den gale, drifted hu- down the Channel, and were thankful to 
regain the Continent. The high tide of the full moon which 
Caesar had not understood wrought grievous damage to his 
fleet at anchor. “A number of ships,” he says, “were shattered, 
and the rest, having lost their cables, anchors, and the re¬ 
mainder of their tackle, were unusable, which naturally threw 
the whole army into great consternation. For they had no 
other vessels in which they could return, nor any materials for 
repairing the fleet; and, since it had been generally understood 
that they were to return to Gaul for the winter, they had not 
provided themselves with a stock of grain for wintering in 
Britain.” 

The Britons had sued for peace after the battle on the 
beach, but now that they saw the plight of their assailants their 
hopes revived and they broke off the negotiations. In great 
numbers they attacked the Roman foragers. But the legion 
concerned had not neglected precautions, and discipline and 
armour once again told their tale. It shows how much food 
there was in the Island that two legions could live for a fort¬ 
night off the cornfields close to their camp. The British sub¬ 
mitted, ’^Fheir conqueror imposed only nominal terms. Break¬ 
ing up many of his ships to repair the rest, he was glad to re¬ 
turn with some hostages and captives to the mainland. He 
never even pretended that his expedition had been a success. 
To supersede the record of it he came again the next year, this 
time with five legions and some cavalry conveyed in eight 
hundred ships. The Islanders were overawed by the size of the 
armada. The landing was unimpeded, but again the sea as¬ 
sailed him. Caesar had marched twelve miles into the interior 
when he was recalled by the news that a great storm had shat¬ 
tered or damaged a large portion of his fleet. He was forced to 
spend ten days in hauling all his ships on to the shore, and in 
fortifying the camp of which they then formed part. This done 
he renewed his invasion, and, after easily destroying the forest 
stockades in which the British sheltered, crossed the Thames 
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near Brentford. But the British had found a leader in the chief 
Cassivellaunus, who was a master of war under the prevailing 
conditions. Dismissing to their homes the mass of untrained 
foot-soldiers and peasantry, he kept pace with the invaders 
march by march with his chariots and horsemen. Qesar gives 
a detailed description of the chariot-fighting: 

In chariot fighting the Britons begin by driving all over the field 
hurling javelins, and generally the terror inspired by the horses and 
the noise of the wheels are suflScient to throw their opponents’ 
ranks into disorder. Then, after making their way between the 
squadrons of their own cavalry, they jump down from the chariots 
and engage on foot. In the meantime their charioteers retire a 
short distance from the battle and place the chariots in such a 
position that their masters, if hard pressed by numbers, have an 
easy means of retreat to their own lines. Thus they combine the 
mobility of cavalry with the staying-power of infantry; and by 
daily training and practice they attain such proficiency that even 
on a steep incline they are able to control the horses at full gallop, 
and to check and turn them in a moment. They can run along the 
chariot pole, stand on the yoke, and get back into the chariot as 
quick as lightning. 

Cassivellaunus, using these mobile forces and avoiding a 
pitched battle with the Roman legions, escorted them on their 
inroad and cut off their foraging parties. None the less Caesar 
captured his first stronghold; the tribes began to make terms 
for themselves; a well-conceived plan for destroying Caesar’s 
base on the Kentish shore was defeated. At this juncture Cas¬ 
sivellaunus, by a prudence of policy equal to that of his tactics, 
negotiated a further surrender of hostages and ^ promise of 
tribute and submission, in return for which Caesar was again 
content to quit the Island. In a dead calm, “he set sail late in 
the evening and brought all the fleet safely to land at dawn.” 
This tim0 he proclaimed a conquest. Caesar had his triumph, 
and British captives trod their dreary path at his tail through 
the streets of Rome; but for nearly a hundred years no invad¬ 
ing army landed upon the Island coasts. 

Little is known of Cassivellaunus, and we can only hope 
that later defenders of the Island will be equally successful and 
that their measures will be as well suited to the needs of the 
time. The impression remains of a prudent and skilful chief, 
whose qualities and achievements, but for the fact that they 
were displayed in an outlandish theatre, might well have 
ranked with those of Fabius Maximus Cunctator. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Subjugation 


TOURING the hundred years which followed Julius Caesar’s 
invasion the British Islanders remained unmolested. The 
Belgic cities developed a life of their own, and the warrior 
tribes enjoyed amid their internecine feuds the comforting il¬ 
lusion that no one was likely to attack them again. However, 
their contacts with the mainland and with the civilisation of 
the Roman Empire grew, and trade flourished in a wide range 
of commodities. Roman traders established themselves in 
many parts, and carried back to Rome tales of the wealth and 
possibilities of Britannia, if only a stable Government were 
set up. 

In the year a.d. 41 the murder of the Emperor Caligula, and 
a chapter of accidents, brought his uncle, the clownish scholar 
Claudius, to the throne of the world. No one can suppose that 
any coherent will to conquest resided in the new ruler, but the 
policy of Rome was shaped by the officials of highly compe¬ 
tent departments. It proceeded upon broad lines, and in its 
various aspects attracted a growing and strong measure of 
support from many sections of public opinion. Eminent sena¬ 
tors aired their views, important commercial and financial in¬ 
terests were conciliated, and elegant society had a new topic 
for gossip. Thus, in this triumphant period there were always 
available for a new emperor a number of desirable projects, 
well thought out beforehand and in harmony with the gen¬ 
erally understood Roman system, any one of which might 
catch the fancy of the latest wielder of supreme power. Hence 
we find emperors elevated by chance whose unbridled and 
capricious passions were their only distinction, whose courts 
were debauched with lust and cruelty, who were themselves 
vicious or feeble-minded, who were pawns in the hands of 
their counsellors or favourites, decreeing great campaigns and 
setting their seal upon long-lasting acts of salutary legislation. 

The advantages of conquering the recalcitrant island Bri¬ 
tannia were paraded before the new monarch, and his interest 
was excited. He was attracted by the idea of gaining a military 
reputation. He gave orders that this dramatic and possibly 
lucrative enterprise should proceed. In the year 43, almost one 
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hundred years after Julius Caesar’s evacuation, a powerful, 
well-organised Roman army of some twenty thousand men 
was prepared for the subjugation of Britain. “The soldiers 
were indignant at the thought of carrying on a campaign out¬ 
side the limits of the known world.” But when the Emperor’s 
favourite freedman, Narcissus, attempted to address them 
they felt the insult. The spectacle of a former slave called in 
to stand sponsor for their commander rallied them to their 
duty. They taunted Narcissus with his slave origin, with the 
mocking shout of “/o Saturnaliar (for at the festival of Saturn 
the slaves donned their masters’ dress and held festival), but 
none the less they resolved to obey their chief’s order. 

“Their delay, however, had made their departure late in the 
season. They were sent over in three divisions, in order that 
they should not be hindered in landing—as might happen to 
a single force—and in their voyage across they first became 
discouraged because they were driven back in their course, 
and then plucked up courage because a flash of light rising in 
the east shot across to the west, the direction in which they 
were sailing. So they put in to the Island, and found none to 
oppose them. For the Britons, as the result of their inquiries, 
had not expected that they would come, and had therefore not 
assembled beforehand.” ^ 

The internal situation favoured the invaders. Cunobelinus 
(Shakespeare’s Cymbeline) bad established an overlordship 
over the south-east of the Island, with his capital at Colchester. 
But in his old age dissensions had begun to impair his author¬ 
ity, and on his death the kingdom was ruled jointly by his 
sons Caractacus and Togodumnus. They were not everywhere 
recognised, and they had no time to form a unfon of the tribal 
kingdom before Plautius and the legions arrived. The people 
of Kent fell back on the tactics of Cassivellaunus, and Plautius 
accordingly had much trouble in searching them out; but when 
at last he did find them he first defeated Caractacus, and then 
his brother somewhere in East Kent. Then, advancing along 
Caesar’s old line of march, be came on a river he had not 
heard of, the Medway. “The barbarians thought that the 
Romans would not be able to cross without a bridge, and 
consequently bivouacked in rather careless fashion on the 
opposite bank”; but the Roman general sent across “a detach¬ 
ment of Germans, who were accustomed to swim easily in full 
armour across the most turbulent streams. These fell U|i5k- 
pectedly upon the enemy, but instead of shooting at the Sen 

^ Dio Cassiu&t chapter lx, pp. 19-20. 
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they disabled the horses that drew the chariots, and in the en¬ 
suing confusion not even the enemy’s mounted men could save 
themselves.” ^ Nevertheless the Britons faced them on the sec¬ 
ond day, and were only broken by a flank attack, Vespasian— 
some day to be Emperor himself—having discovered a ford 
higher up. This victory marred the stage-management of the 
campaign. Plautius had won his battle too soon, and in the 
wrong place. Something had to be done to show that the Em¬ 
peror’s presence was necessary to victory'. So Claudius, 
who had been wailing on events in France, crossed the seas, 
bringing substantial reinforcements, including a number of 
elephants. A battle Wets procured, and the Romans won. 
Claudius returned to Rome to receive from the Senate the 
title of “Britannicus” and permission to celebrate a triumph. 

But the British war continued. The Britons would not come 
to close quarters with the Romans, but took refuge in the 
swamps and the forests, hoping to wear out the invaders, so 
that, as in the days of Julius Caesar, they should sail back with 
nothing accomplished. Caractacus escaped to the Welsh bor¬ 
der, and, rousing its tribes, maintained an indomitable resist¬ 
ance for more than six years. It was not till a.d. 50 that he 
was finally defeated by a new general, Ostorius, an officer of 
energy and ability, who reduced to submission the whole of 
the more settled regions from the Wash to the Severn. Caracta¬ 
cus, escaping from the ruin of his forces in the West, sought 
to raise the Brigantes in the North. Their queen however 
handed him over to the Romans. “The fame of the British 
prince,” writes Suetonius, “had by this time spread over the 
provinces of Gaul and Italy; and upon his arrival in the 
Roman capital the people flocked from all quarters to behold 
him. The ceremonial of his entrance was conducted with great 
solemnity. On a plain adjoining the Roman camp the Pre- 
torian troops were drawn up in martial array. The Emperor 
and his court took their station in front of the lines, and behind 
them was ranged the whole body of the people. The proces¬ 
sion commenced with the difl'erent trophies which had been 
taken from the Britons during the progress of the war. Next 
followed the brothers of the vanquished prince, with his wife 
and daughter, in chains, expressing by their supplicating looks 
and gestures the fears with which they were actuated. But not 
so Caractacus himself. With a manly gait and an undaunted 
countenance he marched up to the tribunal, where the Em¬ 
peror was seated, and addressed him in the following terms; 

1 Ibld» 
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to my high birth and distinguished rank T had added the 
virtues of moderation Koine had beheld me rather as a friend than 
a captive, and you would not have rejected an alliance with a 
prince desccinled from illustrious ancestors and governing many 
nations. The levetse of my fortune is glonous to you, and to me 
humiliating. 1 had arms, and men, and horses; I possessed ex¬ 
traordinary riches; and can it be any wonder lliat 1 was unwilling to 
lose them? Because Rome aspires to universal dttrninion must men 
therefore implicitly resign themselves to subjection? I opposed for 
a long time the progress of your arms, and had I acted otherwise 
would cither you have had the glory of conquest or 1 of a brave 
resistance? 1 am now in your pow'cr.. If you are determined to take 
revenge rny (ate will soon be forgotten, and you will derive no 
honour from the transacsion. Preserve my life, and 1 shall remain 
to the latest ages a monurnenl of your clemency. 

“Tmniediatelv upon this speech Claudius granted him liis 
liberty, as be did likewise to the other royal captives. Tliey all 
returned their thanks in a manner the most grateful to the Em¬ 
peror; and as soon as their chains were taken off, wailking 
towards Agrippina, who sat upon a bench at a little distance, 
they repealed to her the same fervent declarations of gratdude 
and esteem.’' ’ 


* ♦ 

Tlie conquest was not achieved without one frightful con¬ 
vulsion of revolt, 'dn this year a.!). 61 T accoriiing to Tacitus, 
“a severe disaster wais sustained in Britain." fiueionius, the new 
governor, had engaged him.sclf deeply in the West. He trans¬ 
ferred the operational base of the Roman army from Wrox- 
eter to Chester. He prepared to attack “the pofjuloiis i.sland of 
Mona (Anglescyl, which had become a refuge for fugitives, 
and he built a fleet of flat-bottomed vessels suitable for those 
shallow and shifting seas. The infantry crossed in the boats, 
the cavalry W'ent over by fords: where the w'ater was too deep 
the men swam alongside of their horses. The enemy lined the 
shore, a dense host of armed men, interspersed with women 
clad in black like the Furies, with their hair hanging down and 
holding torches in their hands. Round this were Druids utter¬ 
ing dire curses and stretching their hands towards heaven. 
These strange sights terrified the soldiers. They stayed iriotion- 
less, as if paralysed, offering their bodies to the blow^s. At last, 
encouraged by the general, and exhorting each other not to 
quail before the rabble of female fanatics, they advanced their 

1 C. Suetonius Tranqulllus, The hives of the Twelve Coesars, trans. by 
Alexander Thomson, revised by 'T. Forester. 
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standartk, bore down all resistance, and enveloped the enemy 
in their own flames. 

‘\SuetoniLis imposed a garrison upon the conquered and cot 
down the groves devoted to their cruel siipcrsldions: h)r it wag 
part of their religion to spill the blood of capdves on their 
altars, and to inquire of the gods by means of hunutii entrails,” 

This dramatic scene on the trontiers of modern Wales was 
the prelude to a tragedy. The king of the East Anglian Iceni 
had died. Moping to save his kingdom anef family from nudes- 
talion he had appointed Nero, wlio had succeeded Claudius as 
Emperor, as heir jointly with his two daughters. “But.” says 
T'K-ilus, “things turned out differentiy Mis kingdom was plum 
dered by centurions, and his private pia^peny by slaves, as if 
they had been captured in war; Ids widow Boadicea irelished 
by the learned as Boudiccaj was Hogged, and Ins daugiiters 
outraged: the ehicis of the Iceni were roMuui td’ iheir ancestral 
properties as if the Romans had received the vvlioie eourury as 
a gifts and the king’s owm, relatives w'eie reduced io slavery..” 
Thus the Roman historian.^ 

Boadicea’s tribe, at once the most powerful and hitherto tlic 
most submissive, wais moved to frenzy against the Roman in¬ 
vaders. lliey flew to arms. Boadicea found horse!1 at the head 
of a numerous army, and nearly all the Britons wathin reach 
rallied to her standard. T here followed an uj>o ush of haired 
from the abyss, wfiich is a measure of the cruelty of the con- 
qiicst. It was a scream of rage against invincible oppression 
and the superior culture w'hich seemed to lend it power. 
“Boadicea.” said Ranke, “is rugged, earnest and terrible.” “ 
-Met monument on the Tliames F.mhanknicnt opposite Big 
Ben reminds us of the harsh cry of liberty or death w'hich has 
echoed dowm the ages.. 

in all Britain there w'cre only four legions, at most twenty 
thousar,ul men. The Fourteenth and Twentieth were with Sue¬ 
tonius on his Welsh campaign. The Ninth W'as at Lincoln, and 
the Second at Gloucester. 

The first target of the revolt was Camiilodunum (Col¬ 
chester), an unwalled colony of Roman and Romanised 
Britons, where the recently settled veterans, supported by the 
soldiery, who hoped for similar licence for themselves, had 
been ejecting the inha^fitants from their houses and driving 
them away from their lands. Tlie Britons wxme encouraged by 

^ Extnicrs from TaciUi.s’ Annals are from G. G. Ramsay's translation; pas¬ 
sages from tfic Af'ricoJa come from the translation of Chnrch and Rrodiibb. 

^ History of England, vol. i, p. 8. 
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omens. Tfie statue of Victory fell face foremost, as if flying 
from the eoemy. The sea turned red. Strange cries were heard 
in the council chamber and the theatre. The Roman ollicials, 
business men, bankers, usurers, and the Britons who had par- 
ticipated in their authority and profits, found ihemseivcs with 
a handful of old soldiers in the midst of “a multitude of bar¬ 
barians/’ Suetonius was a month distant. The Ninth Legion 
was a hundred and twenty miles away. There was neither 
mercy nor hope. The town was burned to ashes. The temple^ 
whose strong walls resisted the conifagration, held evut for two 
days. Everyone, Roman or Romanised, was massacred and 
everything destroyed, ^4eanwhi]e the Ninth Legion was 
marching to the rescue., d he victorious Britons ailvanced from 
the sack of C'olchester to meet it. By sheer force of numbers 
they overcame the Roman infantry and slaughtered them to a 
man, and the commander, Petilius Cerialis, was content to 
escape with his cavalry. Such were the tidings wdtich reached 
Suetonius in Anglesey. He realised at once that his army could 
not make the distance in time to prevent even greater disaster, 
but, says racitiis, he, "undaunted, tuade his way through a 
hostile country to l.ondinium, a towm which, though not dig- 
.iiilied by the title of colony, w^as a busy emp(.>rium for traders.” 
This is the first meiilion of London in literature. Though frag¬ 
ments of Gallic or Italian pottery which may or may not ante¬ 
date the Roman conquest have been found there, it is certain 
that the place attained no prominence until the Claudian in¬ 
vaders brought a mass of army contractors and olTicials to the 
most convenient bridgehead on the d'hames. 

Suetonius reached London with only a small mounted es¬ 
cort. He had sent orders to the Second LegiorV to meet him 
there from Gloucester, but the commander, appalled by the 
defeat of the Ninth, had not complied. London was a large, 
undefended town, full of Roman traders and their British as¬ 
sociates, dependants, and slaves. It contained a fortified mili¬ 
tary depot, with valuable stores and a handful of legionaries. 
ITe citizens of 1-ondon implored Suetonius to protect them, 
but when he heard that Boadicea, having chased Cerialis 
towards Lincoln, had turned and was marching south he took 
the hard but right decision to leave them to their fate. Tlie 
commander of the Second Legion had disobeyed him, and be 
had no force to withstand the enormous masses hastening 
towards him. His only course was to rejoin the Fourteenth and 
Twentieth Legions, who were marching with might and main 
from Wales to London along the line of the Roman road now 
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known as Watling Street, and, unmoved by the entreaties of 
the inhabitants, he gave the signal to march, receiving within 
his lines all who wished to go with him. 

The slaughter wdheh fell upon London was universal. No 
one was spared, neither man, woman, nor cliiid. The wrath of 
the revolt concentrated itself upon all of those of British Mood 
who had lent themselves to the wales and seductions of the 
invader. In recent times, wath London buildings growing taller 
and needing deeper foiindations, the power-driven excavating 
machines have encountered at many points the layer of ashes 
which marks the cfFacernent of London at the hands of the 
natives of Britain. 

Boadicea then turned upon Vcrulamium (.St Albans). Here 
was anotlicr trading centre, to which high civic rank had been 
accorded. A like total slaughter and obliteration W'as iniheted. 
'‘No less,” according to Facitus, “than seventy thousand citi¬ 
zens and allies were slain” in these three cities. “For the bar¬ 
barians wa>!ild have no capturing, no celling, nor any kind of 
tradic usual in war: they would have nothing but killing, by 
.sword, cross, gibbet, or fire,” These grim words show' u.s an 
inexpiable war like that w'aged betw-een Carthage and her re¬ 
volted mercenaries two centuries before. Some high ntodern 
authorities think these numbers are exaggerated; but there is 
no reason why I.ondon should not have contained thirty or 
forty thousanci inhabitants, and Colchester and St Albans be- 
tW'Cen them about an equal number. If the butcheries in the 
ccamtryside are added the estimate of Tacitus may w'ell stand. 
This is probably the most horrible episode which our Island 
has known. We see the crude and corrupt beginnings of a 
higher civilisation blotted out by the ferocious uprising of the 
native tribes. Still, it is the primary right of men to die and kill 
for the land they live in, and to punish with exceptional sever¬ 
ity all members of their own race wdu.) have warmed their 
hands at the invaders’ hearth. 

‘‘And now Suetonius, having with him the Fourteenth Le¬ 
gion, with the veterans of the Twentieth, and the auxiliaries 
nearest at hand, making up a force of about ten thousand fully 
armed men, resolved . . . lor battle. Selecting a position in a 
defile closed in behind a wood, and having made sure that 
there was no enemy but in front, where there was an open flat 
unsuited for ambuscades, he drew up his legions in dose order, 
with the light-armed troops on the flanks, while the cavalry 
was massed at the extremities of the wings.” Tlie day was 
bloody and decisive. The barbarian army, eighty thousand 
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strong, attended, like the Germans and the Gauls, by their 
women and children in an unwiefdy wagon-train, drew out 
their array, resolved to conquer or perish. Here was no 
thought of subsequent accommodation. On both sides it was 
all lor a!!. At heavy adverse odds Roman discipline and tacti¬ 
cal skifl triumphed. No quarter was given, even to the women. 

‘Mr was a glorious victory, fit to rank with those of olden 
days. Some say that little less than eighty thousand Britons 
fell, our own killed being about four hundred, with a some¬ 
what larger number wounded.’' These are the tales of the vic¬ 
tors, Boadicea poisoned herself. Pcenius Postiiinus, camp com¬ 
mander of the Second Legion, who iiad both disobeyed his 
general and deprived his men ol tlieir share in the victory, on 
hearing of the success of the FourtecrUh and Twentieth ran 
himself througli 'A illi his sword. 

Suetonius now thought only of vengeance, and indeed there 
was much to repay. Reinforcements of lour or five thousand 
men were sent by Nero from Germany, and all hostile or sus¬ 
pect tribes were tuirrie'd with fire and sword. Worst of afi was 
the want of food; fcT m their confident expectation of cap¬ 
turing the supplies of the Romans the Britons had brought 
every available man into the field and left their land unsown. 
Yet even so their spirit was unbroken, and the extermination 
of the entire ancient Britisli race might have followed but for 
the remonstrances of a new Procuratem, supported by the 
Treasury officials at Rome, who saw themselves about to be 
possessed of a desert instead of a province. As a man of action 
Suetonius ranks high, and his mifirary decisions were sound. 
But there was a critical faculty alive in the Roman state which 
cannot be discounted as arising merely through ihb jealousies 
of important people. It was held that Suetonius had been 
rashly ambitious of military glory and had been caught una¬ 
ware by the widespread uprising of the province, that '‘his 
reverses were due to his own folly, his successes to good for¬ 
tune,” and that a Governor must he sent, “free from feelings 
of hostility or triumph, who would deal gently with our con¬ 
quered enemies,” The Procurator, Julius Ciassicianus, whose 
tombstone is now in the British Museum, kept writing in this 
sense to Rome, and pleaded vehemently for the pacification of 
the warrior bands, who still fought on without seeking truce 
or mercy, starving and perishing in the forests and the fens. 
In the end it was resolved to make the best of the Britons. 
German unrest and dangers from across the Rhine made even 
military circles in Rome disinclined to squander forces in re- 
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moter regions, llie loss in a storm of some of Suetonius’s war¬ 
ships was made the pretext and occasion of his supersession. 
I’he Emperor Nero sent a new Ciovernor, who made a peace 
with the desperate tribesmen wdiich enabled their blood to be 
perpetuated in the Island race, 

^ 

Tacitus gives an interesting account of the new province. 

The red hair and large limbs of the inhabitants of Caledonia [he 
saysj pointed quite clearly to a German origin, while the dark 
complexion of the Sikires, their usualiy curly hair, and the fact 
iliat Spain lies opposite to them are evidence that Iberians of a 
forrYier date crossed over and occupied these parts. Those w'ho are 
nearest to the Gauls are also like them, either from the permanent 
influence c>f original descent, or because climate had produced 
similar qualities. . . . The religious beliefs of Ciaul may be traced 
in the strongly marked British superstition IDruidismj. The lan¬ 
guage differs but little. There is the same boldness in challenging 
danger, and when it is near the same timidity in shrinking from it. 
The Britons however exhibit more spirit, being a people whom a 
long peace has not yet enervated. . . . Their sky is obscured by 
continual rain and cloud. Severity of cold is unknown. The days 
exceed in length those of our world; the nights are bright, and in 
the extreme north so short that between sunset and dawm there is 
but little distinction. . . . With the exception of the olive and 
vine, and plants which usually grow in warmer climates, the soil 
will yield all ordinary produce in plenty. It ripens slowly, but 
grows rapidly, the cause in each case being excessive moisture of 
soil and atmosphere. 

In A-D. 78 Agricola, a Governor of talent and energy, was 
sent to Britannia. Instead of spending his first year of office in 
the customary tour of ceremony, he took field against all who 
still disputed the Roman authority. One large tribe which had 
massacred a squadron of auxiliary cavalry was exterminated. 
The island of Mona, from which Suetonius had been recalled 
by the rising of Boadicea, was subjugated. With military 
ability Agricola united a statesmanlike humanity. According 
to Tacitus (who had married his daughter), he proclaimed 
that '‘little is gained by conquest if followed by oppression.” 
He mitigated the severity of the corn tribute. He encouraged 
and aided the building of temples, courts of justice, and dwell¬ 
ing-houses. He provided a liberal education for the sons of the 
chiefs, and showed “such a preference for the natural powers 
of the Britons over the more laboured style of the Gauls” that 
the well-to-do classes were conciliated and became willing to 
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adopt the toga and other Roman fashions. “Step by step they 
were led to practicc.s which disposed to vicc~-lhe lounge, the 
bath, the elegant banquet. Ail this in their ignorance they 
called civilisation, when it was but part of their servitude.” 

Although in the Senate and governing circles in Rome it 
was constantly explained that the Imperial policy adhered to 
the })rincip}e of the great Augustus, tliat the frontiers should 
be rnaintaincii but not extended, Agrict>la w'as permitted to 
conduct six campaigns of expansion in Britannia. In the tliird 
he reached tlie Tyne, die advances of his legions being sup¬ 
ported at every stage by a licet of se.'i-borne supplies. In the 
fifth campaign he reached the line of the f orih and Clyde, 
and here on this wasp-waist ol Britain he might well have dug 
himself in. But there was no safety or permanent peace for 
the Britisli province unles.s he cr)uld subdue the powerful tribes 
and large bands of desperate warriors who had been driven 
northwards by his advance, indeed, it is evident that he w’ould 
never of his owri wall have slopped in any direction short ot 
the ocean shore. Tlierelore in his sixth campaign he marched 
northwards again with ail his forces, rhe position had now' be¬ 
come formidable. Past misfortunes had tauglit llte Britons the 
penalties of disunitnt. 

Agricola's son-indaW' tells us: 

Our anriy, elatc<l by the glory they had won, exclaimed that 
they must penetiaie llie recesses of C aledonia and at length in an 
unbroken succession of battles discover the farthest limits ot Brit¬ 
ain. But the Britons, thinking themselves baffled not so much by 
our valour as by our generaPs skilful use of an oppoi tunity, abated 
nothing of Ihcir arrogance, arming their youth, removing their 
wives and children to a place of safety, and asscmhlii^g together to 
ratify, with sacred rites, a confederacy of ail their states. 

The decisive battle was fought at Mons Ciraupius, a place 
wiiich remains unidentified, though some suggest the Ihiss of 
Killiccrankic. Tacitus describes in unconvincing detail the 
course of this famous struggle. The whole of C'alcdonia, all 
that was left of Britannia, a vast host of broken, hunted men, 
resolved on death or freedom, confronted in their superiority 
of lour or five to one the skilfully handled Roman legions and 
auxiliaries, ammig whom no doubt many British renegades 
were serving. It is certain that Tacitus greatly e.\aggeratcd the 
dimensions of the native army in these wdlds, where they could 
have no prepared magazines. The number, though still consid¬ 
erable, must have been severely limited. Apparently, as in so 
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many ancient battles, the beaten side were the victims of mis- 
understarKling and the fate of the day was decided against 
them before the bulk of the forces realised that a serious en¬ 
gagement had begun. Reserves descended from the hills too 
late to achieve victory, but in good time to be massacred in the 
rout. The last organised resistance o{ Britain to the Roman 
power cmled at Mons Ciraupius. Mere, according to the 
Roman account, “ten thousand of the enetvvy were slain, and 
on our side there were about three hundred and sixty men.” 
Clive’s victory at Plasscy, which secured tor the British Empire 
a hmg spell of authority in India, w’as gained against greater 
odds, with smaller forces and with smaller losses. 

'the way to the entire suhjugati(.m ol (he Island was now 
open, and had Agricola been encouraged or at least suppcTted 
by the Imperial (hwernment the course ot history might have 
been altered.. But Caledonia was to Rome only a sensation: 
the real strain was between the Rhine and the I'fanube. Coun¬ 
sels of prudence prevailed, and the remnants of the British 
figliting men were left to moukler in (he Northern mists. 

Dio Cassius, writing over a century later, describes how 
they were a perpetual source ot expense and worry to the 
settled regions of the South. 

There are two very extensive tribes in Britain, the Caledonians 
and the Mieata:, The Ma’at.x dwell close up to the cross-w'all which 
cuts the island irt tw'o. (he (adedonians beyond them. Both live on 
w'ild, waterless hills or forlorn and swampy plains, without walls or 
towns or husbandry, subsisting on pastoral products and the ntits 
wdhch they gather. They have fish in plenty, but do not cal it. They 
live in huts, go naked and unshod; make no separ^tte matriages, 
and rear all their offspring. They mostly have a democratic gov¬ 
ernment, and are much addicted to robbery. - - - They can bear 
hunger and cold and all manner of fiardship; they will retire info 
their marshes and hold out for days with only their heads above 
water, and in the forest they will subsist on bark and roots. 

ijc * 

In the wild North and West freedom found refuge among 
the mountains, but elsew'hcre the con(.|uest and pacification 
were at length complete and Britannia became one of the 
forty-five provinces of the Roman Empire, fhe great Augustus 
had proclaimed as the Imperial ideal the creation ot a com¬ 
monwealth of self-governing cantons. Each province w'as or¬ 
ganised as a separate unit, and within it municipalities received 
their charters and rights. The provinces were divided between 
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those exposed to barbarian invasion or uprising, for which an 
Imperial garrison must be provided, and those which required 
no such protection. The military provinces were under the 
direct supervision of the Emperor. The more sheltered were 
controlled, at least in form, through the medium of the Senate, 
but in all provinces the principle was foilowed of adapting the 
form of government to local conditions. No prejudice of race, 
L'lngnage, or religion obstructed the universal character i>f the 
Roman s>steni. 'I'he only divisions were tliosc of class, and 
these ran unchallenged throughout the ordered world. Ihere 
were Roman citizens, there w’as an enormous mass of non- 
Roman citizens, and there were slaves, but movement io fuU 
citizenship was possible to fortunate members of the servjie 
class. On ibis basis therefore tiie life of Britain now developed. 


B O OK ONE * CHAP T E K 7 H REE 

The Roman Province 


pOR nearly three hundred years Britain, reconciled to the 
^ Roman system, enjoyed in many respects the happiest, 
most conifortahie, and most enlightened times its inhabitants 
have ever had. Confronted with the dangers of the frontiers, 
the military ibree was moderate. The Wall was held by the 
auxiliaries, with a legion in support at York. Wales was pinned 
down by a legion at Chester and another at Caerleon-on-Usk. 
In all the army of occupation numbered less than forty thousand 
men, and after a few generations w'as locally recruited and al¬ 
most of purely British birth. In this period, almost equal to that 
which separates us from the reign of Queen Elizabeth 1. well- 
to-do persons in Britain lived better than they ever did until 
late Victorian times. From the year 400 till the year 1900 no 
one had central heating and very few had hot baths. A wealthy 
British-Roman citizen building a country house regarded the 
hypocaust which warmed it as indispensable. For fifteen hun¬ 
dred years his descendants lived in the cold of unheated dwell¬ 
ings, mitigated by occasional roaslings at gigantic wasteful 
fires. Even now a smaller proportion of the w^hole population 
dwells in centrally heated houses than in those ancient days. 
As for baths, they were completely lost till the middle of the 
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nineteenth century. In all (his long, bleak intervening gap cold 
and dirt clung to the most fortunate and highest in the land. 

In culture and learning Britain was a pale retlection of the 
Roman scene, not so lively as the Gallic, But there was law; 
there was order; there was peace; there was warmth; there 
was food, and a long-established custom of life. The popula¬ 
tion W'as free from barbarism w'ithout being sunk in sloth or 
luxury. vSome culture spread even to the villages. Roman habits 
percolated; the use of Roman utensils and even of Roman 
speech steadily grew I he British thought themselves as good 
Romans as any. Indeed, it may be said that of all the provinces 
few assimilated the Roman system with more aptitude than 
the Islanders. Ihe British legionaries and auxiliaries were 
rated equal or second only to the Illyrians as the finest troops 
in the Empire. There was a sense of pride in sharing in so 
noble and widespread a system. To be a ciii/on cd Rome was 
to be a citizen ol the world, raised upon a pcalcstat of unques¬ 
tioned superiority above barbarians or slaves. Movement across 
the great Empire was as rapid as when Queen Victoria came 
to the throne, and no obstruction of frontiers, laws, currency, 
or nationalism hindered it. "Hierc is a monument at Norwich 
erected to his wife by a Syrian resident in Britain. Constantins 
Chlorus died at York. British sentinels waatched along the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates. Troops from Asia 
Minor, peering through the mists at the Scottish raiders, pre¬ 
served the worship of Mithras along the Roman Wall. The 
cult of thi.s Persian Sun-god spread wudely throughout the Ro¬ 
man world, appealing especially to soldiers, merchants, and 
administrators. During the third century Milhraisrn wtis a 
pow'crful rival \o Christianity, and, as was revealed by the 
impressive temple discovered at Walbrook in 1954, it could 
count many believers in Roman I..ondon. 

The violent changes at the summit of the Empire did not 
affect so much as might be suppo.sed the ordinary life of its 
population. Here and there were wars and risings. Rival em¬ 
perors suppressed each other. Eegions mutinied. Usurpers 
established themselves in the provinces affected on these oc¬ 
casions. The British took a keen interest in the politics of the 
Roman world and formed strong view^ upon the changes in 
the Imperial power or upon the morale of the capital. Many 
thrusting spirits shot forward in Britain to play a part in the 
deadly game of Imperial politics, with its unparalleled prizes 
and fatal forfeits. But all w'cre entirely reconciled to the Ro¬ 
man idea. They had their law; they had their life, which 
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flowed on broad, and, if momentarily disturbed, in the main 
unaltered. A poll in the fourth century would have declared 
for an indeftnile continuance of the Roman regime. 

In our own fevered, changing, and precarious age, where 
al! is in flux and nothing is accepted, we must survey with re¬ 
spect a period wflien, with only three hundred thousand sol¬ 
diers, widespread the peace in the entire known world was 
maintained from generation to generation, and when the first 
pristine impulse of Christianity lifted men’s scuils to the con¬ 
templation of new and larger harrnonie.s beyond the ordered 
world around them. 

The gift which Roman civilisatitm had to bestow was civic 
ami political,, t owns were planned in chessboard squares for 
communities dvvelling under orderly government. The build¬ 
ings rose in accordance with the pattern standardised through¬ 
out the Roman world. Each was complete with its forum, tem¬ 
ples, courts of justice, gaols, baths, markets, and main drains. 
During the first century the builders evidently look a sanguine 
view of the resources and future of Britannia, and all their 
towns were projected to meet an increasing population. It was 
a period of hope. 

The experts dispute the population of Roman Britain, and 
rival estimates vary between half a million and a million and 
a half. Jt seems certain that the army, tlie civil services, the 
townsfolk, the well-to-do, and their dependants amounted to 
three or four hundred thousand. 'To grow fiuxl for these, under 
the agricultural methods of the age, would have required on 
the land perhaps double their number. We may therefore as¬ 
sume a population of at least a million in the Romanised area. 
There may well have been more. But there are no signs that 
any large increase of population accompanied the Roman sys¬ 
tem. In more than two centuries of peace and order the inhab¬ 
itants remained at about the same numbers as in the days of 
Cassivellaunus. This failure to foster and support a more 
numerous life spread disappointment and contraction through¬ 
out Roman Britain. Tfie conquerors who so easily subdued 
and rallied the Britons to their method of social life brought 
with them no means, apart from stopping tribal war, of in¬ 
creasing the annual income derived from the productivity of 
the soil. The new society, with all its grace of structure, with 
its spice of elegance and luxury—baths, banquets, togas, 
.schools, literature, and oratory—stood on no more sumptuous 
foundation than the agriculture of prehistoric times. The rude 
plenty in which the ancient Britons had dwelt was capable of 
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supporting only to a moderate extent the imposing facade of 
Roman life. The cultivated ground was still for the most part 
confined to the lighter and more easily culrivated upland soils, 
which had for thousands of years been worked in a primitive 
fashion. The powerful Gallic plough on w^heels was known in 
Britain, but it did not supplant the native implement, which 
could only nose along in shallow- furrow's. With a few e.xcep- 
tions, there wms no large-scale attempt to clear the forests, 
drain the marshes, and cultivate the heavy day soil of the 
valleys, in which so much fertility had been deposited. Such 
mining of lead and tin, such smelting, as had existed from 
times immemorial may have gained something from orderly 
administration; but there wais no new science, no new thrust 
of power and knowledge in the material sphere. Thus the eco¬ 
nomic basis remained constant, and Britain became more 
genteel rather tfian more wealthy. The life of Britain continued 
upon a small scale, and in the main was stationary. The new 
edfiice, so stately and admirable, w'as light and trail. 

'Fhesc conditions soon cast their shadenvs upon the boldly 
planned towns. The surrounding agricultural prosperity W'as 
not sntlicient to support the hopes of their designers. There 
are several excavations which show' that the original bound¬ 
aries were never occupied, or that, having been at first occu¬ 
pied, portions of the town fell gradually into decay. There was 
not enough materia] w'eil-being to make things go. Neverthe¬ 
less men dwelt safely, and what property they had was secured 
by iron law^s. Urban life in Britannia was a failure, not of 
existence, hut of expansion. It ran on like the life of some 
cathedral city, some failing provincial town, sedate, restricted, 
even contracting, but not without grace and dignity. 

We owe London to Rome. The military engineers of Clau¬ 
dius, the bureaucracy w’hich direcied the supply ol the armies, 
the merchants wdio followed in their wake, brought if into a 
life not yet stilled. Trade followed the development of their 
road system. An extensive and well-planned city with mighty 
walls took the place of the w'ooden trading settlement of 
A.D. 61, and soon achieved a leading place in the life of the 
Roman province of Britain, superseding the old Belgic capital, 
Colchester, as the commercial centre. At the end of the third 
century money was coined in the London mint, and the city 
W'as the headquarters of the financial administration. In the 
later days of the province London seems to have been the 
centre of civil government, as York was of the military, 
although it never received the status of a municipium. 
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The cfllorcsccnce of Rome in Britain was found in its villa 
population all over the settled area. The villas of country pen- 
tlemon of rnoilest station were built in the most delightful 
spots of a virgin countrvside, amid primeval forests and the 
gushing of untamed streams. very large number (d com- 
[ortabje dwellings, each wiih its lands around it, rose and 
thrived. At least five hundred have been explored in the south¬ 
ern counties. None is found farther north than Yorkshire or 
farther west than the Cilamorgan sea-plain. The comparative 
iinsucccss of urban lite led the bctter-clas.s Roinan Britons to 
establish themselves in the country, and thus the villa system 
was the de>minant teature of Roman Britain in its hevday. Fhe 
villas retained their prosperity after the towns had already 
decayed, dlae towns were shrunken after the third century, 
The villas still flourished m the iourtli, and in some cases 
liipgcrcd on into the darkening days oi tlie fifth. 

Tlie need for strong liefences at tlu* time when the expan¬ 
sion of the Empire had practically reached its limits was met 
by the frontier polic> of the Flavian emtarors. Dornitian was 
die first to build a continuous line of fortifications. About 
AJV vSt> the great earth rampart was coostrucicd on the Black 
Sea, and another connecting the Rhine with the Danube. By 
the end of the first century a standard type of frontier barrier 
had been evolved, dhe work ot Agricola in Northern Britain 
had been left unfinished at his hasty recall. No satisfactory 
line of defence had been erected, and the position which he 
hiid won in Scotland had to be gradually abandoneeJ. The 
legions fell back 4)n the line of the Stanegalc, a road running 
eastwairds from Carlisle. The years which follow^ed revealed 
the weakness of the British frontier. The accession of f tadrian 
was marked by a serioirs disaster. Tlie Ninth Legion dis¬ 
appears from history in combating an obscure rising of the 
tribes in Northern Britain. Tlie defences w'cre disorganised 
and the province wais in danger. Hadrian came himself to 
Britain in 122. and the reorganisation of the frontier began. 

During the next five years a military barrier was built be¬ 
tween the Tyne and the Solway seventy-three miles long. It 
consisted of a stone rampart eight to ten feet thick, sustained 
by seventeen forts, garrisoned each by an auxiliary cohort, 
about eighty castles, and double that number of signal towers. 
In Iroiil of the wall was a 30-foot ditch, and behind it another 
ditch w^hich seems to have been designed as a customs frontier 
and w^as probably controlled and staffed by the financial ad¬ 
ministration. The works needed a supporting garrison of about 
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fourteen thousand men, not including some five thousand 
who, indepcfjdent of the fighting units in the forts, were en¬ 
gaged in patrol work along ihe wall, llie troops were pro¬ 
visioned by the local population, whose taxes were paid in 
wheat, arul each fort contained grajiarics capable of bolding 
a year’s supply of food. 

Tw'cnty years later, in the reign of the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, the Roman troops pushed northwards again over the 
ground of Agricolas conquests, and a new wail was built 
across the Forthd lyde isthmus thirty-seven miles iti length. 
The object w'as to contod the tribes of the eastern and central 
Lowlands; but the Roman forces in Britain were not able to 
man the new defences w'itheait weakening their position on 
Eladriarfs Wall and in the W'est. The middle years of the sec¬ 
ond century w'ere troubled in the military area. Somewhere 
about the year 186 the Antonine W'ali was abandoned,, and the 
troops W'ere concentrated on the original line of defence. 
Tribal revolts and Scottish raids continually assailed the north¬ 
ern frontier system, and in places the W’all and its supporting 
camps were utterly wrecked. 

It was not until the Emperor Severus came to Britain in 208 
and filing bis energies into the task of reorganisation that 
stability was achieved. So great had been the destruction, so 
massive were his repairs, that in later times he was thought to 
have built the Wall, which in fact he only reconstructed. He 
died at York in 211; but for a hundred years tfiere was peace 
along the Roman W^all. 

We can measure the Roinan activity in road-building by the 
milestones wdiich are discovered from time to time, recording 
the name of the emperor under whose decree the work was 
done. Ehese long, unswerving causewTtys stretched in bold 
lines across the Island. Ordinarily the road was made with a 
bottoming of large stones, often embedded in sand, covered 
with a surface of rammed gravel, the whole on an average 
eighteen inches thick. In special cases, or after much repairing, 
the formation extended to a 3-foot thickness. Over Blackstone 
Edge, where the road was laid upon peat, a 16-foot road-span 
was made of square blocks of millstone grit, with a kerb on 
either side and a line of large squared stones down the middle. 
Upon these the wheels of ancient carts going down the steep 
hill, braked by skid-pans, have made their grooves.' 

The first half-century after the Claudian invasion was very 
active in road-building. In the second century we find most of 

1 An Exonomic Siirxey of Ancient Hornet iii, 24. 
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the work concentrated upon the frontiers of the mifitary dis¬ 
tricts. By the third century the road system was complete, and 
needed only to be kept in repair. It is true that for the period 
of Constantine no fewer than four milestones have been un¬ 
earthed, which point to some fresh extension, but by 340 all 
new work was ended, and though repairs were carried out as 
long as possible no later milestones proclaim a forward move¬ 
ment,. The same symptoms reproduced themselves in Gaul 
atler the ye.'u 350. These pedc.strian (acts arc one rneasure of 
the rise and decline of the Roman power. 

.(f a native of ( hester in Rornari Britain could wake up 
to-day ’ he would find laws which were the direct fulfilment 
of many of those he had known. He w-ould find in every village 
temples and priests of the new creed w'hich in liis day was win¬ 
ning victories everywhere. Indeed the facilities for Christian 
worship would appear to him to be far in excess of the number 
o( devotees. Not. without pride would he notice that his chil¬ 
dren wmre compelled to learn Latin if they washed to enter the 
most famous universities. He might encounter some serious 
dhficulties in the pronunciation. He wmiild find in the public 
libraries many of the masterpieces of ancient literature, printed 
on uncommonly cheap paper and in great numbers. He would 
find a settled government, and a sense of belonging to a world¬ 
wide empire. He could drink and bathe in the waters of Bath, 
or if this were texr far he would find vapour baths and toilet 
conveniences in every city. He would find all his own problems 
of currency, land tenure, public morals and decorum pre¬ 
sented in a somewhat different aspect, but still in lively dis¬ 
pute. He would have the same sense of belonging to a society 
which was threatened, and to an imperial rule which had 
passed its prime. He would have the same gathering fears of 
some sudden onslaught by barbarian forces armed with equal 
w^eapons to those ot the local legions or auxiliaries. He would 
still fear the people across the North Sea, and still be taught 
that his frontiers were upon the Rhine. The most marked 
changes that would confront him would be the speed of com¬ 
munications and the volume of printed and broadcast matter. 
He might find both distressing. But against these he could set 
chloroform, antiseptics, and a more scientific knowledge of 
hygiene. He w'ould have longer history books to read, con¬ 
taining worse talcs than those of Tacitus and Dio. Facilities 
would be afforded to him for seeing “regions CTcsar never 
knew,” from which he would probably return in sorrow and 

1 Written in 1939. 
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wonder. He would find himself hampered in every aspect of 
foreign travel, except (hat of speed, if he wished to journey to 
Rome, Constantinople, or Jerusalem, otherwise than by sea, a 
dozen frontiers would scrutinise his entry. He would be called 
upon to develop a large number of tribal and racial enmities 
to which he had formerly been a stranger. But the more he 
studied the accounts of what had happened since the third 
century the nuarc satisfied lie would be not to have been 
awakened at an earlier time. 

^ 

Carefullv conscrveil, the rc.scujrces of the Empire in men 
and material were probably sufficient to maintain the frontiers 
intact. But they were often wasted in war bctw'cen rival em¬ 
perors, and by the middle of the third century the Empire was 
politically in a state of chaos and financially ruined. Yet there 
was much vitality still, and from the Illyrian armies came a 
succession of great soldiers anil a.dministrators to restore the 
unity of the Empire and consolidate its defences. By the ettd 
of the century Rome seemed as powerful and stable as ever. 
But below the surface the foundations w'cre cracking, and 
through the fissures new ideas and new' institutions were 
thrusting themselves. J’he cities are everywhere in decline; 
trade, industry, and agriculture bend under the weight of tax¬ 
ation. Communications .are less safe, and some provinces are 
infested with marauders, peasants who can no longer earn a 
living on the land. The Empire is gradually dissolving into 
units of a kind unknown to classical antiquity, which will some 
day be brought together in a new pattern, feudal and Chris¬ 
tian. But before that can happen generations must pass, while 
the new absolutism struggles by main force to keep the roads 
open, the fields in cultivation, and the barbarian at bay. 

Nevertheless the Roman Empire was an old system. Its 
sinews and arteries had borne the strain of all that the ancient 
world had endured. The Roman world, like an aged man, 
wished to dwell in peace and tranquillity and to enjoy in philo¬ 
sophic detachment the good gifts which life has to bestow 
upon the more fortunate classes. But new ideas disturbed the 
internal conservatism, and outside the carefully guarded fron¬ 
tiers vast masses of hungry, savage men ,surged and schemed. 
Tfie essence of the Roman peace was toleration of all religions 
and the acceptance of a universal system of government. Every 
generation after the middle of the second century saw an in¬ 
creasing w^eakening of the system and a gathering movement 
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Stewards a uniform religion. Christianity asked again all the 
1 questions which the Roman world deemed answered for ever, 
; anti some that it had never thought of. Although tlic varieties 
: of status, with all their grievous consequences, were accepted 
■ during these centuries, even by those w'ho sulTcred front them 
;most, as part of the law' of natiire, the institution of slavery, 
i by which a third of Roman society was hound, could not with- 
, st;ind uidctiniuiy the new dynamic thougfits which Christian- 
ii\ brought with it. The allcrnatioiis hctw'ecn fanatic proihgacy 
! and avenging puritanism W'hich marked the succession of the 
j emperors, the contrast between the morals at the centre of 
‘ power and those practised by wide communities in many sub¬ 
ject lands, presented problems of ever-growing unrest. At the 
moment wiien mankind seemed to have solved a very large 
propo.rtion of its secular ditficultics and when a supreme Gov¬ 
ernment offered unlimited freedom to spiritual experiment 
inexorable forces both wiiliin and without drove on the for¬ 
ward rria.rch. No rest; no stay. “For here have we no continu¬ 
ing city, hut w'c seek one to come./' Strange standards of 
destiny w’cre unftnied,. dc.structivc of peace and order, but 
thrilhng tfic heiarts of men. Before the Roman system lay 
troubles imineasurable—squalor, slaughter, chaos itself, and 
the long nigfit which was to fall upon the world, 

From outside the uncouth barbarians smote upon the bar¬ 
riers. Here on the mainland were savage, fighting anintais, 
joined, together in a comradeship td arms, with the best 
fighting men and their progeny as leaders. In the rough-aod- 
tumble of these communities, with all their crinies and bestial¬ 
ities, there was a more active principle of life than in the 
majestic achievements of the Roman Empire. We sec these 
forces swelling like a flood against all the threatened dykes of 
the Roman world, not only brimming at Ihe lip of the darn., 
but percolating insidiously, now by a breach, now' in a mere 
007,e, w'hile all the time men become conscious of the frailty 
of the structure itself. Floods of new untamed life burst cease¬ 
lessly from Asia,, driving westward in a succession of waves. 
-Against these there was no easy superiority of weapons. Cold 
steel and discipline and the slight capital surplus necessary to 
move and organise armies constituted the sole defences. If the 
superior viirue of the legion failed all fell. Certainly from the 
middle of the second century all thc.se disruptive forces w'erc 
plainly manifest. However, in Roman Britain men thought 
for many generations that they had answ^ered the riddle of the 
Sphinx. They misconceived the meaning of her smile. 
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1^0 one can understand history without continually relating 
"*■ ^ the long periods which are constantly mentioned to the 
experiences of our own short lives. Five years is a lot. Twenty 
years is the horizon to most people. Fifty years is antiquity. 
To understand how the impact ot desuny fell upon any gen¬ 
eration of men one must hrsl imagine their position and then 
apply the time-scale of our own lives, ^nius nearly all changes 
were far less perceptible to those who lived through them 
from day to day than appears when the salient features of an 
epoch are extracted by the chronicler. We peer at these scenes 
through dim telescopes of research across a gulf of nearly two 
thousand years. We cannot doubt that the second and to some 
extent the third century of the Christian era, in contrast with 
all that had gone before and n\ost that was to follow, wxtc a 
Golden Age for Britain. But by the early part of the fourth 
century shadows had fallcm upon this imperfect yet none the 
less tolerable society. By steady, persistent steps the sense of 
security departed from Roman Britain. Its citizens felt by 
daily experience a sense that the world-wide system of which 
they formed a partner province was in decline. They entered 
a period of alarm. 

The spade of the archaeologist, correcting and enlarging the 
study of historians, the discovery^ and scrutiny of excavations, 
ruins, stones, inscriptions, coins, and skeletons, the new yields 
of aerial photography, are telling a tale which none can doubt. 
Although the main impressions of the nineteenth century are 
not overthrown modern knowledge has become more true, 
more precise, and more profound. 7"hc emphasis placed by 
Victorian writers upon causes and events and their chronology 
has been altered, especLilIy since the First World War. Their 
dramas have been modified or upset, A host of solid gradations 
and sharp-cut refinements is being marshalled in stubborn ar¬ 
ray. We walk with shorter paces, but on firmer footholds. 
Famous books which their writers after a lifetime’s toil be¬ 
lieved were final are now recognised as already obsolete, and 
new conclusions are drawn not so much from new standpoints 
as from new discoveries. Nevertheless the broad story holds, 
for it is founded in a dominating simplicity. 
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From the end of the third century, when Roman civilisation 
in Britain and the challenge to the supreme structure were 
equally at their height, inroads of barbarian peoples began, 
both from Europe and from the forlorn fsland to the west¬ 
ward, The Scots, whom nowaday s we should call the Irish, and 
llie Ihcts from Scotland began to press on Hadrian’s Wall, to 
turn botti flanks of it by sea raids on a growing scale. At the 
same time the Saxons rowed in long-boats across the North 
Sea and lay heavy' all along the east coast from Newcastle to 
Dover, From this time forth the British countryside dwelt 
under the same kind (d menace of criieh bloody, and sudden 
inroad from the sea as do mevdern natiems irorri the air. Many 
proofs have been drawn from Bk' soil in recemt vears. All point 
to the same conclusion. The villa life of Britain, upon which 
the cdiHce of Roman occupation was liow' luiiilt, was in jeop- 
aidy. We sec the signs of fear spreading through the whole 
cr)untry. Besides the forts along the east and south coasts, and 
the system of galleys based upot^ them, a }u)sf of new precau¬ 
tions becomes evident. The walls of l.onJon were furnished 
with bastion towers, the stones for winch v/ere takcTJ from 
dvreliing-houses, now no longer recpiired by a dwindling lowm- 
population, Flcre and tijere the broad Roman gateways of 
townships were narrowed to half their size with masonry, a 
lasting proof of the increasing insecurity of the times. All over 
the country hoards of coins have been itmnd, hardly any of 
which are later than the year a.d. 400. Over this fertile, peace¬ 
ful, ordered world lay the apprehension of constant peril. 

Like other systems in decay, the Roman Empire continued 
to function for several generations after its vitality w'as sapped. 
For nearly a hundred years our Island was one of the scenes of 
conflict between a dying civilisation and lusty, famishing bar¬ 
barism. Up to the year 300 Hadrian's Wall, with its garrisons, 
barred out the Northern savages, but thereafter a new' front 
must be added. At the side of the “Duke of the Northern 
Maj'ches" there must stand the “Fount of the Saxon Shore. 
All round the eastern and southern coasts, from the Wash to 
Southampton Water, a line of large fortresses was laboriously 
built. Eight have been examined. Of these the chief was Rich- 
borough, known to the generation of the First World War as 
an invaluable ferry-port for the supply of the armies in France, 

There is some dispute about the strategic conceptions upon 
which these strongholds were called into being. Many dis¬ 
paraging judgments have been passed upon a policy which is 
accused of seeking to protect four hundred miles of coastline 
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from these eight points. Obviously these strictures are unjust, 
I'he new line of coastal fortresses could only have had any 
value or reason as bases for a British-Ronian tleet. 

Such a fleet, the C'lassis Britaunica, had been maintained 
from the first century. 'Tiles with an Admnalry mark show tliat 
it had permanent stations at Dover ami I ympne. Out the 
whole coast was organised for defence, and for long periods 
these measures proved ctTective. Vegetius. writing in the fourth 
century on the iu1 of war, mentions a special kind of light 
galley attached to tlie British fleet. These vessels, the hulls, 
sails, the men's clothes, and even taces, were painted sea-green, 
to make them invisible, and Vegetius tells us tl/at iri naval 
parlance they were called “tlic Painted Ones. ’' As the Imperial 
and British sea-power gradually became uneciua! to the raiders 
the ramt>arls of the fortresses grew higher and their usefulness 
less. Flotilla deience by oared galleys working frenu bases fifty 
to a hundred miles apart could not contend indefiniteiy vvitii 
raiding thrusts. Fven a High Sea Fleet capaiile of keeping the 
sea for months at a time of]' the coasts of what are now^ calied 
Holland, Germany, and Denmark, thougli a powerful deter¬ 
rent, would have been too slow to deal with oared boats in 
calm weather. 

The Roman Britons were lively and audacious members of 
the Empire. They took a particularisi view, >'et wished to have 
a hand in the game themselves. As time passed the Roman 
garrison in Britain steadily became more British, and towards 
the end of (he third centur>^ it assumed a strong national char¬ 
acter. While glorying in the name of citizens and Romans, and 
having no desire for independence, both province and army 
adopted a highly critical attitude tow^ards the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment. Emperors who disregarded British opinion, or sacri¬ 
ficed British interests, above all those who could be accused of 
neglecting the defences of the province, were the objects of 
active resentment. A series of mutinies and revolts aggravated 
the growing dangers of the times. No one can suppose that the 
Roman military centres at Chester, York, or Caerleon-on-Usk 
threw' up claimants for the Imperial diadem unsupported by 
a strong backing in local opinion. These were not merely mu¬ 
tinies of discontented soldiers. They were bold bids for con¬ 
trol of the Roman Empire by legions only a few thousand 
strong, but oepressing the mood, sentiments, and ambitions 
of the society in which they lived. They left tlie local scene for 
the supreme theatre, like players who wish to quit the prov¬ 
inces for the capital. Unhappily they took aw^ay with them at 
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each stage important elements of the exignons military forces 
needed to man the d>kcs. 


lii >>; 

The Emperor Diocletian has gone ^.iown to history princi¬ 
pally as the persecutor of the early ChristiaJis, and the eruar- 
ry>ous work, which he achieved in fcsti)ring if^e Irontiers of the 
ancient work) has remained under rEat shadow. Fli.s policy 
was to construct a composite Cdcsarship. There wctc to he two 
Emperors and two Cresars, he himself being the ,seni<u- of the 
four. In due course the Emperors would retire in favour t)f the 
Caesars, new ones would be appointed, and thus the succession 
would be preserved. The co-Ifmperor Maximian, sent tt'* Gaul 
in 285, and respon.sihle for Britannia, was deeply concerned by 
(he raiding of the Saxon pirates. He strengthened the Channel 
heet, and put at its head a sea officer from the Low f'oiintries 
named (.'arausius. 'Fhis man was tougli, resolute, ambitious, 
and without scruple; from his base at Boulogne he encouraged 
the raiders to come and pillage, and then when they vverc laden 
with plunder he fell upon them with Roman-British flotillas, 
captured them by scores, and destroyed them without mercy. 
His success did not satisfy the British community; they accused 
him of having been in league with those he had destroyed. He 
explained that this was ail part of his ambush: but the fact that 
he had retained all the spoil in his own hands told heavily 
against him. Maximian sought to bring him to execution, hut 
Carausiiis, landing in Britain, declared hirnscif Emperor, gained 
the Island garrison to his cause, and defeated Maximian in a 
sea battle. On this it was thought expedient to come to terms 
with the stubborn rebel, and in the year 287 Carausius was 
recognised as one of the August! in command of Britain and of 
Northern Gaul. 

For six years this adventurer, possessing sea-pow'cr, reigned 
in our Island. He seems to have served its interests passably 
well. Elowever, the Emperor Diocletian and his colleagues 
were only biding their time, and in the year 2^3 they cast 
away all pretence of friendship. One of the new Cjesars, Con¬ 
stantins Chlorus, besieged and took Boulogne, the principal 
Continental base of Carausius, who was soon assassinated by 
one of his officers. The new competitor sought to become T2m- 
peror in his stead. Lie did not gain the support of the British 
nation and the whole country fell into confusion. The Piets 
were not slow to seize their advantage. The Wail was pierced, 
and file and sword wasted the Northern districts. Chlorus 
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crossed the Channef as a deliverer* His c(^lleagiie, with part of 
the force, landed near Portsmouth: he himself sailed up the 
Thames, and was received by London with gratitude and sub¬ 
mission. He restored order. A gold medallion discovered at 
Arras in reveals him at the bead of a Hect which had 

sailed up the Thames. He drove hack the N(’)r{hern invaders, 
and set to work to restore and improve tiie wht>le system ot 
defence. 


jfr rji 4. 

Continuous clTorfs were made by the Ftoman-British cc»m~ 
munity to repel (he inf<.ujds, and tor tW'O or three generations 
there were counter-strokes by ilotillas of galleys, and hurried 
marchings of cohorts and of Bntish auxiliaries towards the 
various thrusts of raid or invasion. But although tlie process of 
wearing down was spread over many ycar.s, and misery deep¬ 
ened by inches, we must recognise in tiu: year .’h)7 circum¬ 
stances of supreme and murderous horr(M\ In that fatal year 
the Piets, ttie wScots, and the Saxons seemed to work in com- 
binalioii. All fell together upon Britannia, I he Impericii troops 
resisted manfully. The Duke of the Northern Marches and the 
Count of the Saxon Shore w'ere killed in the battles. A wade- 
open breach was made in the defences, and murderous hordes 
prnircd in upon tlic fine world of counti N houses and hume- 
steads. Everywhere they were blotted (>ut. The ruins tell llie 
tale. The splendid Mildenhall silver dinner service, now in 
the British Museum, is thought to have been buried at this time 
by its owners, when their villa was surprised by raiders. Evi¬ 
dently they did not live to dig it up again. The villa life of 
Britain only feebly recovered from the disaster. I'he towms 
were already declining. Now people took refuge in them. At 
least they had walls. 

The pages of history reveal the repeated efforts made by the 
Imperial Govcmnicnt to protect Britannia. Again and again, 
in spite of revolts and ingratitude, otTicers and troops were sent 
to restore order or drive back the barbarians. After the disas¬ 
ters of 3(i7 the Emperor Valentinian sent a general, Theo¬ 
dosius, with a considerable force to relieve the province. 
Theodosius achieved his task, and once again w'e find on the 
coastal lonifications the traces of a further strong reconstruc¬ 
tion. Untaught however by continuing danger, the garrison 
and inhabitants of Britain in 383 yielded themselves willingly 
to a Spaniard, Magnus Maximus, who held the command in 
Britain and now' declared himself Emperor. Scraping together 
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all tbe troops he could find, and stripping the Wail and the 
fortresses of their already scanty defenders, Maximus hastened 
to Ciaul, and defeated the Emperor Gratian near Paris. Gralian 
was murdered at Lyons by his troops, and Maximus became 
master of (iaiil and Spain as ^vcll as Britain. For five years he 
struggled to defend bis claim to these great dominions, but 
I lu'odosius, who had succeeded (hatian, at length defeated 
Mfui slew him. 

Meanwhile the Wall was pierced again, and Britain lay 
open to the raiders both from the North and from the sea. 
Seven years more were to pass before 1'heodosjus could send 
his general, Stilicho, to the Island. This great soldier drove 
out tlic iiilruders and repaired tlie defences. The writings of 
Claudiart, the court poet, describe in triumphant terms the 
liberation of Britain from its Saxon, Pictish, and Scottish as- 
sailimts in the year 400. In celebrating the first consulship of 
Stilicho he tells how’ Britain has expressed her gratitude for her 
deliverance from the fear of these foes. Thi:^ sentiment soon 
fades. 

Stilicho had returned to Rome, and w’as in chief command 
when in the same year Alaric and the Visigoths invaded Italy. 
He w^as torced to recall a further part of the British garrison to 
deiend the heart of the Empire. In 402 he defeated Alaric in 
the great battle of Pollentia, and drove him out of Italy. No 
sooner was this accomplished than a new harbarian invasion 
swept down upon him under Radagaisus. By 405 Stilicho had 
completely destroyed this second vast host. Italy was scarcely 
dear when a confederacy of Suevi, Vandals, Avars, and Bur¬ 
gundians broke through the Rhine frontiers and overran 
Northern GaiiL The indomitable Stilicho w^as preparing to 
meet this onslaught w^hen the British army, complaining that 
the province was being neglected, mutinied. They set up a 
rival Emperor named Marcus, and on his speedy murder 
elected a Briton, Gratianus, in his stead. After his assassination 
four months later the soldiers chose another Briton, who bore 
the farr)ous name of Constantine, Constantine, instead of pro¬ 
tecting the Island, found himself compelled to defend upon 
the Continent the titles he had usurped. He drained Britain of 
troops, and, as Magnus Maximus had done, set forth for 
Boulogne to try his fortune. In the supreme theatre for three 
years, w'ith varying success, he contended with Stilicho, and 
was finally captured and executed, as Maximus had been be¬ 
fore him. None of the troops who had accompanied him ever 
returned to Britain, Thus in these fatal years the civilised parts 
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of the Island were stripped of their defenders, both in order 
to aid tlse Empire and to strike against it. 

By tf'<e beginning of the filtf) century all the legions had gone 
on one errand or another, and to frantic appeals fo{ aid the 
helpless Empeia^r Honorius could only send his valedictory 
message in 410, that ‘dlte cantons should take steps to defend 
thernselvesd’ 


* * sfc 

The first glimpse we ha\e of the British after the Roman 
Government had withdrawn its protection is alfordcd by the 
visit of 8i Crermanus in 4dV>. The BislK>{) came from Auxerre 
in order to uproot ti>e Eelagian heresy, which in spite of other 
preoccupations our ( hristian Island had been alVlc to evolve. 
This doctrine consisted in assigning an undue importance to 
free will, and cast a ct>nseqnen(ial slur upon the doctrine of 
original sin. It tlnis tiireatened to deprive mankind, from its 
very birth, of an essential pan of our inlicritaricc. The Bishop 
of Auxerre and anotlicr cpiscr>pal colleague arrived at St 
Albans, and we arc assured that they soon convinced the 
doubters and eradicated the evil opinions to w Inch the)' had 
incautiously hearkened. What kind of Brilain did he find? He 
speaks of it as a land of wealth. There is treasure; there are 
flocks and herds: food is ahundant; iiistitutions. civil and reli¬ 
gious, function; the country is prosperous, but at war. An in¬ 
vading army frtun the North or the East is approaching. It was 
an army said to be compe^sed of Saxons, Piets, and Scots in 
ill-assi^rted and unholy alliance. 

d'he Bishop had been a distinguished general in his prime. 
Ele organised the local lorces. He reconnoitred the surrounding 
districts. He noticed in llie tine of the e^emy^s advance a valley 
surrounded by high hills. He look command, and kp' in am¬ 
bush for the ferocious heathen hordes. W’hen the enemy were 
entangled in the defile, suddenly “The priests shouted a triple 
Alleluia at their foes. . . , The cry was taken up with one 
mighty shout and echoed from side to side of the enclosed 
valley; the enemv were smitten with terror, thinking that the 
rocks and the verv sky were, falling upon them: such was (heir 
fear that they caniid hardly run quickly enough. They threw 
away their arms in their disorderly Bight, glad to escape naked; 
a river devoured many in their headlong fear, though in their 
advance they had crossed it in good order. The innocent army 
saw it.self avenged, a spectator of a victory gained w'ithout 
exertion. The abandoned spoils were collected, . . . and the 
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Britons triumphed over an enemy routed without loss of blood; 
die victory was won by faith and not by might. . , . So the 
Bishop returned to Auxerre, having settled the affairs of that 
most wealthy Island, and overcome their foes both spiritual 
ami carnal that is to say, both the Pelagians and Saxons.’' ^ 

Another twelve years passed, and a Gaulish chronicler re¬ 
cords this sombre note in a.d. 441 or 442; “d he Britons in 
ihcse days by all kinds of calamities and disasters are falling 
int(^ the power (U! the Saxons.” What had happened? Sorne- 
tliing more than the forays of the fourth century: the mass 
migration from North Ciermany had begun, Ihereaiter the 
darkness closes in. 

Upon tfiis darkness we have four windows, each obstructed 
by dim or coloured glass. We have the tract of (lildas the Wise, 
written, approximately, in a.d. 545, and therefore a hundred 
years after the curtain fell between Britannia and the Con¬ 
tinent. Nearly two hundred years later the Venerable Bede, 
whose main theme was the history of the English C hurch, lets 
fall some precious scraps of information, outside his subject, 
about the settlement itself. A compilation known as the His- 
t(fria Britonum contains some documents earlier than Bede. 
Finally, in the ninth century, and very likely at the direction of 
King Alfred, various annals preserved in different monasteries 
’Acre put together as the An^^Jo-Saxon Chronicle. Cheeking 
these by each other, and by such certainties as archaeology 
allows us to entertain, we have the following picture. 

Imitating a common Roman practice, the dominant British 
chief about a.d. 450 sought to .strengthen himself by bringing 
in a band of mercenaries from over the seas. They proved a 
trap. Once the road was open fresh llect-Ioads made their way 
across and up the rivers, from the Ffiimher perhaps as far 
round as Portsmouth. But the British resistance stiffened as the 
invaders got away from the coast, and their advance was 
brought to a standstill for nearly fifty years by a great battle 
won at Mount Badon. If now we draw a V-shaped line, one 
leg from Chester to Southampton, and the other back from 
Southampton to the Humber, we shall observe that the great 
bulk of pagan Saxon remains, and that place-names in ing or 
ings, usually evidence of early settlement, are to the east of 
this second line. Here then we have the England of about 
A.D. 500. The middle sector is the debatable land, and the West 
is still Britain. 

So far this talc is confirmed, historically and geographically. 

^ Constantine of Lyons, a near contemporary biographer of St Germanus, 
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Gildas could have heard the story of the mercenaries from old 
men whom he had known in his youth, and there is no real 
ground for doubting the statements of Nennius, a compiler 
protiably of the niruli century, and Bede, who agree that the 
name of the deceived chief who invited these deadly fcK's was 
Vortigern. Hengist, a name frequently meniioned in Northern 
story, like a medieval mercenary was ready to sell his sword 
and his ships ti> anyotie who would give him land on which to 
support his men; and what he took was the future kingdom of 
Kent. 

Gildas has a tale to tell of this tragedy. 


No sooner have they (the Britons) gone back to (heir land than 
the foul hosts of the Piets and Scots land promptly from their 

coracles. These two races differ in part in their manners’, but 

they agree in their lust for blood, and in their habit of covering 
their hang-dog faces with hair, instead of covering with clothing 
those parts of their bodies which demand it. I’hey seize ail the 
northern and outlying part of the country as far as to the Walk 
Upon this Wall stands a timorous and unwarlike garrison. 'The 
wretclied citizens are pulled down from the Wall and dashed to 
the ground by the hooked weapons of their naked foes. What shall 
I add? The citizens desert the high Wall and their towns, and take 
to a flight more desperate than any before. Again the enemy pur¬ 
sue them, and there is slaughter more cruel than ever. As lambs 
by butchers, so are our piteous citizens rent by their foes, till their 
manner of sojourning might be compared to that of wild beasts. 
For they maintained themselves by robbery for the sake of a little 
food. Thus calamities from outside were increased by native feuds; 
so frequent were these disa.sters that the country was stripped of 
food, save what could be procured in the chase. 

Therefore again did the wretched remnants send a letter to 
.d']tius, a powerful Roman—“To ^'Titiu.s, three limes Consul, the 
groans of the Britons”: “The barbarians drive us to the sea, the sea 
drives us to the barbarians: between these two methods of death 
we are either massacred or djowned.” But they got no help. Mean¬ 
time dire famine compelled many to surrender to their spoilers. 

, . . But others would in no wise surrender, but kept on sallying 
from the mountains, caves, pas.ses, and thick coppices. And then, 
for the first time, trusting not in man but in God, they slaughtered 
the toes who for so many years had been plundering their country. 

, . . For a time the boldness of our enemies was checked, but not 
the wickedness of our own countrymen: the enemy left our citizens, 
but our citizens did not leave their sins. 

Nennius also tells us, what Gildas omits, the name of the 
British soldier who won the crowning mercy of Mount Badon, 
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iitul that name takes ns out of the mist of dimly remembered 
hisiorv into the daylight of romance. There looms, large, un¬ 
certain, dim hut glittering, the legend of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round rable. Somewhere tn the Island a great 
captain gathered tlie forces of Roman Britain and fought the 
barbarian invaders to the death. Around him, around his name 
and his deeds, sliine all that romance and poetry can bestow. 
Twelve battles, all located in scenes untraeeable, with foes 
unknown, except that they were heatlien, arc punctiliously set 
tonh in the 1 atin of Nenmus. Other anthoiaties say, "No 
Arthur; at least, no proof of any Arthur. " It was only when 
Ocotfrc) of Monmouth six hundred vears later was praising 
tire splendours of feudalism and martial aristocracy that chiv- 
ah'', hc’inoLir, tiie Christian laith, kniglits in steel and ladies 
bewitching, are enshrined in a glorious circle lit In vict(>ry. 

I atcr this would have been retold and embellished lyv the 
genuis of Malory, Spenser, and Tennyson. True or false, they 
have gained an immortal hold upon the thoughts of men. It is 
djiiicult to believe it was al! an invention of a Welsh writer. If 
it was he must have been a marvellous inventor. 

Modern research has not accepted the annihilation ot Ar¬ 
thur. 1 imidly hut resolutely the latest and best-informed writ¬ 
ers unite to proclaim his reality. They cannot toll when in this 
dark period he lived, or where he lield sway and fought his 
battles. They are ready to believe however that there was a 
great British warritir, who kept the light of civilisation hurtling 
against all the storms that beat, and that behind his sword there 
shclicred a faithful following of which the memory did not 
I ail. All four groups of the CATtic tribes w hich dwwdt in the 
tilted uplands of Britain cheered tliemselves with the Arthurian 
legend, and each claimed their own region as the scene of his 
exploits. FTom Cornw'all to Cumberland a .search for Arthur’s 
realm or sphere has been pursued. 

The reserve of modern assertions is sometimes pushed to 
extremes, in which the fear of being contradicted leads the 
writer to strip himself of almost all sense and meaning. One 
specimen ot this method will sutlice. 

It is reasonably certain that a petty chieftain named Arthur did 
exist, probably in South Wales. It is possible that he may have held 
some military command uniting the tribal forces of the Celtic or 
highland zone or part of it against raiders and invaders (not all of 
them necessarily Teutonic). It is also possible that he may have en¬ 
gaged in all or some of the battles attributed to him; on the other 
hand, this attribution may belong to a later date. 
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This is not much to show after so much toil and learning.. 
None the less, to have established a basis of fact for the story 
of Arthur is a service which should he respected. In this ac¬ 
count we prefer to believe that ihc story with which Geoffrey 
delighted the fiction-loving Europe of the twelfth century is 
not all fancy.* If we could see exactly wlrat happened we 
should find ourselves in the presence of a theme as well 
founded, as inspired, and as inalienable from the inheritance 
of mankind as the Odyssey or the Old Testament. U is all true,, 
or it oiiglit to be; and more and better besides. .And wherever 
men are fighting against barbarism, tyranny, and massacre, 
for freedom, law, and horanir, let tlieni remember tliat tlie 
lame of their deeds, even (hough they themselves be exler- 
rninated, ma)' perhaps be celebrated as long as the world rolls 
round. I.et us then declare that King Arthur and his noble 
knights, guarding the Sacred Flame of Christianity and the 
theme ot a world order, sustained by valour., physical .strength, 
and good horses and armour, vslaughtered innumerable hosts 
of foul barbarians and set decent folk an example for all time. 

We are told he was Dux Uellorum. Wfiat could be more 
natural or more necessaiy than that a commander-in-chief 
should be accepted—a ne’w Count of Britain, such as the Brit¬ 
ons had appealed to /Etius to give them fifty years before? 
Once Arthur is recognised as the commander of a mobile field 
army, moving from one part of the country to another and 
uniting with local forces in each district, the disputes about 
the scenes of bis actions explain themselves. Moreover the 
fourth century witnessed the rise ot cavalry to the dominant 
position in the battlefield. The day of infantry had passed for a 
time, and the day of the legion had passed for ever. The Saxon 
invaders were infantry, fighting with sword and spear, and 
having little armour. .Against such an enemy a small force of 
ordinary Roman cavalry might well prove invincible. If a chief 
like Arthur had gathered a band of mail-clad cavalry he could 
have moved freely about Britain, everywhere heading the local 
resistance to the invader and gaining repeated victories. The 
memory of Arthur carried with it the hope that a deliverer 
would return one day. The legend lived upon the increasing 
tribulations of the ago. Arthur has been described as the last 
of the Romans. He under.stood Roman ideas, and used them 

^ Sec Sir Frank Slenton, Anglo-Saxon England (1943), p. 3; “The silence 
of Gildas may sujjgcsl that the Arthur of history was a less imposing figure 
than the Arthur of legend. But it should not be allowed to remove him from 
the sphere of history, lor Gildas was curiously reluctant to introduce personal 
names into his writing.” 
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for ihe good of the British people, “Tfie herilag^e of Rorvie/' 
Professor ( olliogwood says, “lives on io many sl)aj)es, i)ut of 
tlic rocn who cs eatcd that heritage Arthur was tlic last, and the 
siory of Roman Britain ends with him." 

Artliur's “twelfth battle,” says Nennius, “was on Mount 
Haditn, in wfnch there fell in one day nine hundred :md sixty 
men tiom tlie onslaught ot Arthur »:>n!y, ruu.l no one laid them 
low' save he alone, And in all hw. battles he was victor. But 
thev'. wduT! m all these battles they hati been (n'erthrovvTL 
sought fielp from (aennany and increased wit hunt inlermis- 
sa. ee. 

Ah ehoris to fix the batdetieUi of Mount Badon have failed. 
A luiiuired iearneri itn'cstigalions Itave brought no results, but 
if, as seems most probable, ii wars fenight jn the Debatable 
P.and Uj clteek the advance from tfie Bast, tlien the best claim- 
atii ro du' title is i iddington Camp, wlheli looks down on 
B.idbur\ , near Swindon. On the other liansi, we me able to fix 
the date with unusual accuracy. Childas speaks of it as having 
occurred ts'n ty-three years and a montli from the date w'hcn he 
was wa'iting, and lie says that he remem(>ers tlie date because it 
was that ot his owm birth. Now’ we know' from his book that 
the Kang of North Wales, Maelgw’vn, was. still alive w'hcn he 
\vi'!vte, and the annals of Cambria tel! us that he died of the 
plague m (didas thus WTOte at the latest in tins year, and 
the Hattie o! Mount Badon, forty-lliree vear'^ earlier, wa’^uld 
Inoe been fought in 503. We have also a cross-check in the 
Irish annals, w'hich state that < lildas died in 569 or .^70, His 
hirtli is therefore improhahle hehare 490, and thus the date 
of the bailie seems to he fixed between 490 and 503.. 

♦ ♦ * 

A broader question is keenly disputed. Did the invaders 
exterminate the native population, c*r did lliey superimpose 
themselves upon them and become to some extent blended 
with them? Here it is necessary to dislingui,sh belw'een the 
age of fierce foravs in search of plunder and the age of settle¬ 
ment. Gildas is speaking of the former, and the scenes he de¬ 
scribes were repeated in the Danish invasions three centuries 
later. But to the settler such raids are only occasional incidents 
in a life mainly occupied in subduing the soil, and in that 
engrossing task labour is as important as land. The evidence 
of placemame.s suggests that in Sussex extermination was the 
rule. Farther west there are grounds for thinking that a sub- 
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stantial British population survived, and the oldest West Saxon 
code of A.f). ^>94 makes careful provision for the rights of 
“Wclslnncn'’ of various degrees—substantial landowners, and 
‘4he King’s VVcdshnien who ride Ills errands,’* his native gal¬ 
lopers in fact, vslio know the ancient track-ways. Even where 
self-interest did not preserve the native villagers as labourers 
on Saxon tarins we may cherish the hope tliat somewhere a 
maiden's cry for pity, the appeal of beauty in distress, the 
lustful needs of an invading force, would create some bond 
between victor and vanquished. 'Fhus the hlcH>d vroukl be pro 
served, thus the rigours ot subiugation wauild fade as genera¬ 
tions passed away. The complete obliteratimi of an entire race 
over large areas is repulsive to the human mind. There should 
at least have been, in default <4 pity, a hearing tor practical 
advantage or the natura! temptations of sex. thus serious 
writers contend that the Anglo-Saxon conquest was for the 
bulk of die British community mainly a change of masters. 
The rich were slauglitcred; the f>rave and proud fell back in 
large numbers upon the Western mountains. Other numerous 
bands escaped betimes to Brittany, whence their remote pos¬ 
terity wore one day to return. 

The Saxon was moreover a valley-settler. His notion of an 
economic holding v/as a meadow for hay near the stream, the 
lower slopes under tlie plough, the upper slopes kept for 
pasture. But in many places a long time must have passed 
before these lower grounds could be cleared and drained, and 
while this work was in progress what did he live on but the 
produce of the upland British farms? It is more natural to 
suppose that he would keep his natives working as .serfs on 
the land with which they were familiar until the valley was 
ready for sowing. I'hen the old British farms would go down 
to grass, and the whole population would cluster in the village 
by the stream or the spring. But the language of the valley- 
settlers, living in compact groups, would be dominant over 
that of the hjll-ciiltivators, scattered in small and isolated hold¬ 
ings. The study of modern Itnglish place-names has .shown 
that hill, wood, and stream names are often C’eltic in origin, 
even in regions where the village names are Anglo-Saxon. In 
this way, without assuming any wholesale extermination, the 
di.sappearance of the British language can be explained even 
in areas where we know' a British population to have survived. 
They had to learn the language of their masters: there was no 
need for their masters to learn theirs. Thus it came about that 
both Latin and British yielded to the speech of the newcomers 
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SO completely that hardly a trace of cither is to be found in our 
earliest records. 

There was no uniformity of practice in the Island. There 
is ^^ood reason to think that the newcomers in Kent settled 
d( 5 wn. beside the old inhabitants, whose name, Cantiaci, Iht^y 
adopted. In Northornbria there are strong traces of ('cltic lavv.. 
in Hants and Wilts a broad belt of British names, from Liss 
to Deverill, seems to show the natives still cultivating their t>ld 
tieids on the downs, while the Saxon was clearing the valleys. 
Tiiere was no colour bar. In physical type the two races re¬ 
sembled eacfi v'tlier; and the probabilities are that in many 
districts a substantial British element was incorporated in the 
Saxon stock. 

The invaders themselves were not withtuit their yearnings 
for settled security. I’heir hard laws, the rigours they endured^ 
were but the results of tite immense pressures behind them as 
the hordes of avid humanity spread westward troin C entral 
Asia. I hc warriors returning from a six months’ foray liked to 
sprawl in la/y repose. Kvidently they were not insensible to 
progressive promptings, hut where, ask the chiefs and elders, 
could safety be found? In the filth centur\, as the pressure 
from the East grew harder and as the annual raiding parlies 
returned trom Britain with plunder aisd tales ot wealth there 
was created in the ruling minds a sense of the dilhculty of get¬ 
ting to the island, and consequently of the security which 
would attend its occupation by a hardy and valiant race. Here, 
perhaps, in this wave-lapped Island men might settle down 
and enjoy the good things of life without the haunting fear of 
subjugation by a stronger hand, and without the immense daily 
sacrifices inseparable from military and tribal discipline on the 
mainland. lb these savage swords Britain seemed a refuge. In 
the w ake of the raiders there grew’ steadily the plan and system 
of settlement. Thus, with despair behind and hope before, the 
migration to Britain and its occupation grew' from year to 
year. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Of all the tribes of the Germanic race none w'as more cruel 
than the Saxons. I'heir very name, which spread to the whole 
confederacy of Northern tribes, w-as supposed to be derived 
from the use of a weapon, the .seax, a short one-handed sword. 
Although tradition and the Venerable Bede assign the con¬ 
quest of Britain to the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons together, and 
although the various settlements have tiibal peculiarities, it is 
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probable that before their general exodus from Schleswig- 
Holstein the Saxons had virtually incorporated the other two 
strains. 

The history books of our childhood attempted courageously 
to prescribe exact dates for all the main events. In 449 Hengist 
and Horsa, invited by Vortigern, founded the Juiish kingdom 
of Kent upon the corpses of its former inhabitants. In 477 
Ella and his three sons arrived to continue the inroad, in 495 
Cerdic and C ynric appeared. In 501 Port, the pirate, founded 
Portsmouth. In 514 the West Saxons Stuf and Wihtgar de¬ 
scended in their turn and put the Britons to flight. In 544 
Wihtgar was killed. In 547 came Ida. founder of the kingdom 
of Northumberland. All that can be said about these dates is 
that they correspond broadly to the lads, and that these suc¬ 
cessive waves of invaders, bringing behind them settlers, de¬ 
scended on our unhappy shores. 

Other authorities draw an alternative picture. ‘The bulk of 
the homesteads within the village,” J, R. Green tells us, 

were those of its freemen or ceorls: but amongst these were the 
larger homes of corks, or men distinguished among their fellow's by 
noble blwd, who were held in an hereditary reverence, and from 
whom the leaders of the village were chosen in wai-timc or rulers 
in times of peace. But the choice was a purely voluntary one, and 
the man of noble blood enjoyed no legal privilege amongst his 
fellows.' 

If this were so wc might thus early have realised the demo¬ 
cratic ideal of “the association of us all through the leadership 
of the best,” In the tribal conceptions of the Germanic nation 
lie, no doubt, many of those principles w hich are now admired, 
and which have formed a recognisable part of the message 
which the Ejiglish-speaking peoples have given to the world. 
But the conquerors of Roman Britain, far from practising these 
ideals, introduced a whole scheme of society which was funda¬ 
mentally sordid and vicious. The invaders brought into Britain 
a principle common to all Germanic tribes, namely, the use 
of the money power to regulate all the legal relations of men. 
If there was any equality it was equality within each social 
grade. If there was liberty it was mainly liberty for the rich. If 
there were rights they were primarily the rights of property. 
There was no crime committed which could not be com¬ 
pounded by a money payment. Except failure to answer a call 

* Short History of the English People, p. 4. 
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u' join an expedition, there was no olknce more heinotis than 
that of theft. 

An elahoraJe tariff prcscritx'd ifi shillings tiic 'VcrejUF'’ or 
exaet value or worth of every man. Afi adheiine, (a prince, was 
worth {500 shiiiings, a shilling being the value of a cow in 
Kent, or of a sheep eisewhere; an eorl, or nobleman, 300 
shalhngs: a ccori, now degraded to the word '‘churl” who was 
a yeoman farmer, was worth 100 shillings; a la?{, or agricnl- 
iLiral serf, 40- 80 shillings, and a slave nothing.. All these lawT^ 
■v\eic logically and mathematically pushed to their extremes. 
If n ceor! killed an corl he had to pay tliree times as much in 
compensation as if the eorl were the murderer, And these laws 
were applied to the families of all. The life of a slaughtered 
man could he contpounded for cash. With money atll v\'as pos- 
'uhle: without it only retribution or loss of liberty. However, 
the tetheling, valued at 1500 shillings, suflcred in certain re¬ 
spects. The penalty tor slander was the tearing ivut of lltc 
tongue, Tf an a:^lheling were guilty of this offence his tongue 
was worth five limes that of an eorl and fifteen times as much 
as that of a common let, and he could ransom it only on these 
terms. TIuis the abuse of a humble tongue was cheap. Wergild 
at least, as Alfred said long afterwards, was better than the 
blood feud. 

The foundation of the Germanic system wavs blood and kin. 
The family was the unit, the tribe was the w'hole. The great 
transilion which we witness among the emigrants is the aban¬ 
donment of blood and kin as the theme of tlieir society and its 
replacement by local societies and lordship faised on the own¬ 
ership of land. This change arose, like so many of the lessons 
learned by men, from the grim needs of war. Fighting for life 
and foothold against men as hard pressed as tiicmsclves, each 
pioneering band fell inevitably into the hands of the bravest, 
most commanding, most fortunate warTeadcr. This was no 
longer a foray of a few months, or at the outside a year. Here 
were settlements to be founded, new^ lands to be reclaimed and 
cultivated, land which moreover offered to the deeper plough 
a virgin fertility. These must be guarded, and who could guard 
them except the hold chieftains who had gained them over 
the corpses of their former owners? 

Thus the settlement in England was to modify the imported 
structure of Germanic life. The armed farmer-colonists found 
themselves forced to accept a stronger state authority owing 
to the stresses of continued military action. In Germany they 
had no kings. They developed them in Britain from leaders 
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who claimed descent from the ancient gods. The position of 
the king continualiy increased in importance, and his sup¬ 
porters or companions gradually formed a new class in society, 
which carried with it the germ of feudalism, and was in the 
end to dominate all other conventions. But the lord was mas¬ 
ter; he must also be protector. He must stand by his people, 
must back them in the courts, feed them in time of famine, 
and they in return must work his land and follow him in war. 

The king was at hrst only the war-leader made permaneni; 
but, once set up, he had his own interests, his own needs, and 
his own mortal dangers. To make himself secure became his 
paramount desire, ‘'do be thus is nothing, but to be safely 
thus . . But how was this lo be achieved? Only by the 
king gathering round him a band of the most successful war¬ 
riors and interesting tlicm directly in the conquest and in the 
settlement, fie had nothing lo give them except land. There 
must be a hierarchy. The king must be surrounded by those 
who had shared his deeds and his bounty. The spoils ol war 
were soon consumed, but the land remained for ever. Land 
there was in plenty, of varying quality and condition, but to 
give individual warriors a title to any particular tract was con¬ 
trary to the whole tradition of the Germanic tribes. Now-' under 
the hard pressures of war and pioneering land increasingly be« 
came private property, insensibly, at first, but with growing 
speed from the seventh century onwards, a landed aristocracy 
was created owing all they had to the king. While the resistance 
of the Britons was vigorously maintained, and the fortunes of 
the struggle swung this way and that way for nearly two hun¬ 
dred years, this new institution of personal leadership estab¬ 
lished in tlie divinely descended war-chief sank deeply into 
the fibre of the Anglo-vSaxon invaders. 

But with this niovemcnt toward.s a more coherent policy or 
structure of society there came also a welter of conflicting 
minor powers. Distances were usually prohibitive, and writing 
virtually unknown. Districts were separated from each other 
like islands in rough seas, and thus a host of kings and kinglets 
sprang into existence behind the fighting frontier of the in¬ 
truding tribes. In marking the many root faults and vices 
which they possessed a high place must be assigned to their 
inability to combine. For a long time the Island presented only 
the spectacle of a chaos arising from the strife of small fiercely 
organised entities. Although from the time of the immigration 
the people south of the Humber were generally subject to a 
common overlord, they were never able to carry the evolution 
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of kingship forward to a national throne. They remained 
iruirauders; but they had taken more pains to be sure of their 

booty. 

Much has been written about the enervating character of 
Roman rule in Britain, and how the people were rendercti lax 
and inetfectua! by the modest comforts which it supplied. 
1 [tere is no doubt that CiiJdas, by his wiilirigs. imparted an 
impression, perhaps in this case well founderi, of gross incorn- 
;>ctence and fatuity in the society and administration which 
ioi lowed the decay of Roman power. But justice to this van^ 
i .hed epoch demands recognition of the fact that the Britons 
fougbit those who are now' called the Fnglish for nearly two 
Imndred and fifty years. For a hundred years they fought them 
under the ;cgis of Rome, with its world organisation; but for 
a Imndred and fjlfy years they fought them alone. The conflict 
ebf)cd and flowed. British victories were gained, which once 
for a whole generation brought the conquest to a halt; and in 
the end the mountains wdiich even the Romans had been un¬ 
able to subdue proved an invincible citadel of the British race. 


B O O K ONE • CHAPTER FI V E 

England 


A RED sunset: a long night: a pale, misty dawn? But as the 
light grows it becomes apparent to remote posterity that 
everything was changed. Night had fallen on Britannia. Dawn 
rose on England, humble, poor, barbarous, degraded and 
divided, but alive. Britannia had been an active part of a 
world state; England was once again a barbarian island. It had 
been Christian, it was now heathen. Its inhabitants had re¬ 
joiced in well-planned cities, with temples, markets, academies. 
They had nourished craftsmen and merchants, professors of 
literature and rhetoric. For four hundred years there had been 
order and law, respect for property, and a widening culture. 
All had vanished. The buildings, such as they were, were of 
wood, not stone. The people had lost entirely the art of writ¬ 
ing. Some miserable runic scribblings were the only means by 
which they could convey their thoughts or wishes to one 
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another at a distance. Fiarharisni reigned in its rags, without 
even the stern nnhtary principles -vNliich liad animated atid 
preserved the (»ernianic tribes, Tiic ctinfusion and connict of 
petty rufhans sometimes cafied kings racked t!ie hind. 'There 
was notliing worthy ot tlie name of nationliood, or even of 
tribalism; yet this is a iransitiori which tffC teamed men of the 
nineteenth cenlury banded themselves together to proclaim as 
an onward step m the march of mankind. We wake from an 
awful and, it might welt have seemed, endless nightmare to a 
.scene of utter prostration. Tnof did the seeds of recovery spring 
from the savage hordes who had wrecked the Roman culture. 
They wmuld certainly have continued to welter iridelinitely in 
squalor, but for the tact that a new force was stirring beyond 
the seas which, moving slowly, fitfuny, painfuiiy, among the 
ruins of civilisatioio reached at lengtf; by various paths the 
unhappy island, to which, according t<.> Proca'ipius, the souls of 
tfie dead upon the mainland wwtc terned over by some un¬ 
couth Charon. 

Christianity had not lK*en established as the religion of the 
Empire during the first two cemuries (U tfie Roman occupation 
of Britain. It grew' with many odicr culls in the large and easy 
tolerance of the Imperial system. There arose how/cver a Brit¬ 
ish Christian ( hutch wdtich sent its bishops to the early coun¬ 
cils, and had. as we have seen, sutlicieiii vitality to develtip tlie 
Pelagian heresy from its own unaided hcarl-scarchings. When 
the evil days overtook the land and the Uaig struggle with the 
Saxons was fought out the British Church fell back with other 
survivors upon the western paits of the Island. Such was the 
gulf between the warring races that no attempt w'as made at 
any time by the Britisli bishops to Christianise the invaders. 
Perhaps they were not given any chance ot converting them. 
After an interval one of tlieir leading luminaries, afterwards 
known as St David, accomplished tlie general conversion of 
what is now Wales. Apart from tliis British (dirislianity lan¬ 
guished in its refuges, and might well have become moribund 
but for the appearance of a remarkable and charming per¬ 
sonality. 

St Patrick w^as a Roman Briton of good family dwelling 
probably in the Severn valley. His father was a Cdiristian 
deacon, a Roman citizen, and a member of the municipal 
council. One day in the early fifth cenlury there descended on 
the district a band of Irish raiders, burning and slaying. The 
young Patrick was carried off and sold into slavery in Ireland. 
Whether he dwelt in Connaught or in Ulster is disputed, and 
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{he evidence is contradictory. It may well be that both versions 
I are true and that both provinces may claim the honour. For 
gi six years, wherever it was, he tended swine, and loneliness led 
I him to seek comfort in religion. He was led by miraculous 
I promptings to attempt escape. Although many miles separated 
f him from the sea he made his way to a port, found a slup, and 
persuaded the captain to take him on board. Alter many wan- 
: derings we find him in one of the small islands off Marseilles, 
then a centre of the new monastic movement spreading west- 
: ward from the Eastern Mediterranean, l.ater he consorted wdth 
Bishop (jermanus of Auxerre. He conceived an earnest desire 
to return good for evil and spread the tidings he had learned 
among his former captors in Ireland. After fourteen years of 
careful training by the Bishop and selEpreparation tor what 
! must have seemed a forlorn adventure Ihilnck sailed hack in 
432 to the wild regions which he had quitted. His success was 
speedy and undying. “He organised the Cliristianity already in 
existence: he converted kingdoms which were still pagan, es¬ 
pecially in the West; he brought Ireland into connection with 
Ihe Church of Western F:urope, and made it formally part of 
universal Christendom.” On a somewhat lower plane, although 
also held in perpetual memory, w'as the banishing of snakes 
and reptiles of all kinds from the Irish soil, tor which from age 
to age his fame has been celebrated. 

It was therefore in Ireland and not in Wales or England 
that the light of Christianity now hurried and gleamed through 
the darkness. And it was from Ireland that the Gospel was 
carried to the North of Britain and for the first time cast its 
redeeming spell upon the Piciish invaders. Columba, horn half 
a century after St Patrick's death, but an offspring of his 
Church, and imbued with his grace and fire, proved a new 
champion of the faith. From the monastery which he estab¬ 
lished in the island of Iona his disciples went forth to the 
British kingdom of Strathclyde, to the Pictish tribes of the 
North, and to the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria. He is 
the founder of the vSeottish Christian Church. '] bus the mes¬ 
sage which St Patrick had carried to Ireland came back across 
the stormy waters and spread through w'ide regions. There was 
however a distinction in the form of Christianity which reached 
England through the mission of St Columba and that which 
was more generally accepted throughout the Christianised 
countries of Europe. It was mona.stic in its form, and it 
travelled from the East through Northern Ireland to its new 
home without touching at any moment the Roman centre. 
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The Celtic churches tfierefbre received h form of ecctesiasfical 
governiiient which wa^ supportt'd by d»e loosely knit com- 
nujiutics of monks and preachers, and was not m these early 
decisive periods associated with tfie uiuvcisaf e»rgaoisatior) ol 
the Papacy. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

In spite of the slow means of travel and scanty news, the 
Papacy had from an eaily stage lollvnvcd with deep attention 
the results of St (Olurnba’s labours. Its interest was excited not 
only by the spread of tijc Ciospeh but also by any straying from 
the true path into which new ( hristians migfit be betrayed. It 
saw with thankfulness an ardent Chnstian movement afoot in 
these remote Northern islands, aiui vviih concern that it was 
from the outset independent of the Ihipal throne. These were 
tfjc days when it wais the lirst care of the Mishop of Rome that 
all ( brist’s sheep should be gathered inU> one fold, Here in 
the N(.Ttl), where so much zeal and fervour were evident, the 
faith seemed to be awkwardly and above all separately planted. 

For various reasons, including the spreading ot the Gospel, 
it was decided in the closing decade (d the sixth century that a 
guide and teacher should I'e sent to Fngiand to dilluse and 
stimulate the faith, to convert (he heathen, and also to bring 
about an effective working union between British Christians 
and the main body ol the ('hurch. For this high task Pope 
Gregory, afterw-ards cailed "‘the Great." and the ecclesiastical 
statesmen gathered in Rome selected a irusty and cultured 
monk named Augustine. vSt Augustine, as he is known to his¬ 
tory, began his mission in 596 under hopeful auspices. Kent 
had always been the part of the British Island most closely in 
contact with Furope, and in all its various phases the most 
advanced in culture. The King of Kent had married Bertha, 
a daughter of the Frankish king, the descendant of Clovis, now' 
enthroned in Paris. Although her husband still worshipped 
Thor and Woden Queen Bertha had already begun to spread 
the truth through courtly circles. Her chaplain, an earnest and 
energetic Frank, was given full rein, and thus a powTTfiil im¬ 
pulse came to the people of Kent, who were already in a re¬ 
ceptive mood towards the dominant creed of Western Europe. 
vSt Augustine, when he landed in Kent, was therefore aware 
that much had been prepared beforehand. His arrival infused 
a mood of action. With the aid of the Frankish princess he 
converted King Ethelbert, who had for reasons of policy long 
meditated this step. Upon the ruins of the ancient British 
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church of St Martin he refounded the Christian life of Canter- 
hirry, which was destined to become the centre and summit of 
rehgioiis England. 

Ethcibert, as overlord of England, exercised an effective 
authority over the kingdoms of the South and West. His policy 
was at once skilful and ambitious: his conversion to Christian- 
jly, however sincere, was also in consonance with his secular 
aims. He was himself, as the only English Christian ruler, in a 
position where he might hold out the hand to the British 
princes, and, using the Christian faith as a bond of union, 
establish his supremacy over the whole country. This, no 
doubt, was also in accordance with the ideas which Augustine 
had carried from Rome. Thus at the opening ol the .seventh 
(■.entury Ethelbert and v\ugiistine summoned a conference of 
the British Christian bishops. The place chosen in the Severn 
vaJIev was on the frontier between the English and British 
domains, and far outside the bounds of the Kentish kingdoni. 
Here, then, would he a chance of a general and lasting peace 
for both races, reconciled in the name of ('hrist; and of this 
settlement Ethelbert and his descendants could securely expect 
to be the heirs. We must regret that this hope, sustained by 
sagacious and benevolent politics, was not realised. It failed 
for two separate reasons: first, the sullen and jealous temper of 
the British bishops, and, secondly, the tactless arrogance of 
■St Augustine. 

There were two conferences, with an interval. The discus¬ 
sions were ostensibly confined to interesting but uncontrover- 
sial questions. There was the date of Easier, which is still 
debated, and also the form of the tonsure. Augustine urged 
the Roman custom of shaving only the top of the head. The 
British bishops had perhaps imitated the Druidical method of 
shaving from the centre to the ears, leaving a fringe on the 
forehead. It was a choice of the grotesque. These were matters 
which might well he capable of adjustment, hut which con¬ 
veniently offered ample pasture upon which the conferences 
could browse in public, while the vital issues were settling 
themselves in an atmosphere of goodwill, or being definitely 
compacted behind the scenes. 

But the British bishops were found In no mood to throw 
themselves into the strong embraces of Rome. Why should 
they, who had so long defended the Faith against horrible 
cruelties and oppression, now receive their guidance from a 
Saxon Kentish king whose conversion was brand-newy and 
whose political designs, however inspiring, were none the less 
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obvious? The second conference ended in a complete rupture. 
When Augustine found himself in the presence of what he 
deemed to be unreasonable prejudice and deep-sealed hostility, 
when he saw tlie few' bishops who had been won over re¬ 
proached by their brethren as backsliders and traitors, he fell 
back quite quickly upon threats, if British Cliristianity would 
not accept the fair oilers now made the whole influence and 
prestige of Rome would he thrown against them upon the 
English side. I'he Saxon armies w'ould he blessed and upheld 
by Rome and the unbroken traditions of the main Christian 
Church, and no sympathy would be fell for these long-faithful 
British Christians when they had their throats cut by the new 
English convert states. “If,” the Saint exclaimed, “you will not 
have peace from your friends you shall have war fn>m your 
foes." But this was no more than the British had faced for two 
hundred years, ft was language they understood. The confer¬ 
ence separated in enmity; the breach was irreparable. All fur¬ 
ther efforts by Rome through Ethelbert and the Kentish king¬ 
dom to establish even the slightest contact with Cliristian 
Britain were inexorably repulsed. 

Augustine’.s mission therefore drew^ to a dignified but cur¬ 
tailed end. Except for the consecration of Mellitas as Bishop of 
the East Saxons in a church on the site of St Paul’s, he had 
made little attempt to proselytise outside Kent. From the title 
loosely accorded him of “Apostle of the finglish" he enjoyed 
for many centuries the credit of having re-converied the once- 
famous Roman province of Britannia to the Christian faith; 
and this halo has shone about him until comparatively recent 
times. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Almost a generation passed before envoys from Rome 
began to penetrate into Northern England and rally its peoples 
to Christianity, and then it came about in the wake of political 
and dynastic developments. By a series of victories Redwald, 
King of the East Angles, had established a wide dominion over 
the lands of Central England from the Dee to the Humber. 
With Redw'aid's aid the crown of Northumbria was gained by 
an exiled prince, Edwin, who by his abilities won his way, step 
by step, to the foremost position in England. Even before the 
death of his ally Redwald, fZdwin was recognised as overlord 
of all the English kingdoms except Kent, and the isles of 
Anglesey and Man were also reduced by his ships. He not 
only established his personal primacy, but the confederation 
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‘ founded by him foreshadowed the kingdom of all England 
tfml was later to take shape under the kings of Mercia and 
VV’civsex. Edwin married a Christian princess of Kent, whose 
religion he had promised to respect. Consequently, in her train 
from Canterbur}^ to Edwin's capital at York there rode in 625 
die first Roman missionary- to Northern England, Paulinus, an 
envoy who had first come to Britain in the days of St Augus¬ 
tine, tw^enty-four years before. 

We have a picture agreeable and instructive of Edwin: 

' rhere was then a perfect peace in Britain wheresoever the 
dominion of King Edwin extended, and, as it is still prover¬ 
bial !v said, a woman with her new-born babe might walk 
throughcHit the Island from sea to sea without receiving any 
harm. That King took such care for the good of his nation that 
in several places where he had seen clear springs near the 
rnghwnays he caused stakes to be fixed with proper drinking- 
vessels hanging on them for the refreshment of travellers, nor 
durst any man touch them for any other purpose than that for 
which they were designed, either for the great fear they had 
of the King or for the affection which they bore him.” He 
revived the Roman style: “Not only were his banners borne 
before him in battle, but even in peace when he rode about 
his cities, townships, or provinces with his thanes. A standard- 
bearer w'as always wont to go before him when he walked any¬ 
where in the streets in the Roman fashion.'’ 

Such in his heyday was the prince to whom Paulinus re¬ 
sorted. Paulinus converted Edw'in, and the ample kingdom of 
Northumbria, shaped like England itself in miniature, became 
Christian. But this blessed event brought with it swift and dire 
consequences. The overlordship of Northumbria was fiercely 
resented by King Penda of Mercia, or, as we should now say, 
of the Midlands, llie drama unfolded with staggering changes 
of fortune. In 633 Penda, the heathen, made an unnatural 
alliance with Cadwallon, the Christian British King of North 
Wales, with the object of overthrowing the suzerainty of 
Edwin and breaking the Northumbrian power. Here for the 
first time noticed in history British and E'nglish fought side by 
side. Politics for once proved stronger than religion or race. In 
a savage battle near Doncaster Edwin was defeated and slain, 
and his head—not the last—was exhibited on the ramparts of 
captured York. It may be that York, long the home of a legion, 
still preserved Ronian-British traditions which led them to wel¬ 
come tlie British victors. This sudden destruction of the great¬ 
est king who had hitherto ruled in the Island brought in recoil 
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an equally speedy vengeance. British Cacivvallon had triumphed 
over Norlliumbna. Here at last was the chance, so long ex¬ 
pected, of Hr it rsh vengeance upon their Saxon foes. Here was 
the faithful paying off of very old hut very heavy debts. We 
might almost be seeing again the spirit oi Boadicea. 

Hut the inherent power of Northumbria was great. Tlie 
name and fame of the slaughtered Kdwin rang through the 
land. His suceessor, Oswald, of the house oi Hernieia, which 
was one of the two provinces ot the kingdom, had but to ap¬ 
pear to find hirnselt at the head of the new ly ('hiislianised and 
also infuriated Saxtm warriors. Within a year of tlie death of 
Edwin Oswald destroyed ( adwallon and Ins British forces in 
a hard battle which fell out along the fnu; oi tlie R(uuan W'all. 
I'his was the last pitched battle betw^cen llie liritons and the 
Saxons; and it must he admitted that the Britons fared as hadiv 
in conduct as in fortune. They had joined with tlie heathen 
Saxon Midlands to avenge tJieir w'nmg.s. and had exploited an 
English movement towards the disunity of the land. They had 
shattered tliis bright hope o( the C'hristiamtv they professed, 
and now they were themselves overilirow'n and cast aside. 1 he 
long story of their struggle with the invaders ended thus in no 
fine way; but wdaal is important to our tale is that it had ended 
at last. 

The destruction of Tadwallon and the clearance from 
Northumbria of the wild Western Britons, whose atrocities had 
united all the Saxon forces in the North, was (he prelude to the 
struggle with King Penda. He was regarded by the Saxon tribes 
as one wIk) had brought boundless suffering and slaughter upon 
them through a shameful pact with tfie hereditary foe. Never¬ 
theless he prospered for a wdiile. He upheld the claims of Thor 
and Woden with all the strength of Mercia for seven years. He 
defeated, decapitated, and dismemhered King Oswald, as he 
had destroyed his predecessor before him. Hut a younger 
brother of Oswald, Osw'y by name, after a few years, settled 
the family account, and Penda tell by the sword he had drawn 
too often. Thus the power of Northumbria rose the stronger 
from the ordeal and eclipse through which its people had 
passed. 

The failure of Ethelherl's attempt to make a Christian re¬ 
union of England and Britain left the direction of the im¬ 
mediate future with the Northumbrian Court. It was lo York 
and not to Canterbury that Rome looked, and upon English, 
not British, armies that the hopes of organised Christendom 
were placed. When the disasters had overtaken Northumbria 
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Paulinus had hastened hack by sea to Canterbury. Neither he 
nor Auyusiiiie was the kind of man to face the brutal warfare 
of those times. Carefully trained as they were in the dcictrines, 
interests, and prdicy of the Papacy, they were not {he .stuff of 
wfiich martyrs or evangelists arc made. ThLs British incursion 
was loo rough. But lire lieutenant of Paiilmus, one James the 
Deacon, stuck to his post through the whole slrugglc, and 
preached and Iniptised ct>ntimially in the midst of rapine and 
carnage. Slil! more important than his work was that of the 
( cltic mission lo Northuml'nia under St Aidan. Much of Mer¬ 
cia and Fast Anglia, as well as Northumbria, was recruTred to 
C hristianity bv the ( eltic missionaries. Thus two streams of the 
Christian faith once more met in F.ngland, and the immediate 
future was lo witness a struggle for supremacy between them. 

With tlie defeat and tiealh of Penda, and upon the surge of 
all the passions which had been loosed, Anglo-Saxon England 
was definitelv rallied to the C'hristian faith. There was now no 
kingdom in which heathen practices prevailed. Indeed, apart 
from indoa'diials, whose private adherence to Woden was over- 
lociked. the whole Island was C'hristian. But tliis marvellous 
event, w hich might have brought in its train so many blessings, 
was marred by the neW' causes of division which now opened 
betw'cen the Fnglish and British peoples. To the ferocious 
British Hnglish racial feud there was added a different view^ of 
Church government, which sundered the r.aces .almost as much 
a.s the difference Iretween Christianity and heathenism. Hence¬ 
forward the issue is no longer wTcther the Island shall he 
C'hristian or pagan, but whether the Roman or the CTdtic view 
of C'hristianity shall prevail. TTiesc differences persisted across 
the centuries, much debated by the parties concerned. 

TTie celebrated and largely successful attempt lo solve them 
took place at the Synod of Whitby in 664. There the hinging 
issue was whether British Chri.stianity should conform to the 
general life-plan of (Tiristcndom or whether it should be ex¬ 
pressed by the monastic orders wTich had founded the Celtic 
Churches of the North. T he issues hung in the balance, but in 
the end after much pious dissertation the decision was taken 
that the Cduirch of Northumbria should be a definite part of 
the C'hureh of Rome and of the Cartholic system. Mercia soon 
afterwards conformed. Though the Celtic leader and his follow¬ 
ing retired in disgust to Iona, and the Irish clergy refused to 
submit, the importance of this event cannot be overrated. In¬ 
stead of a religion controlled by the narrow views of abbots 
pursuing their strict rule of life in their various towns or remote 
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resorts there was opened to every member of the English 
Church the broad vLsta of a world-stale and universal com¬ 
munion. These events brought Northumbria to her zenith, in 
Britain for the first time there uais achieved a unity of faith, 
morals, and Church government covering five-sixths of the 
Island. The decisive step had been taken in the spiritual sphere. 
The Island was now entirely Christian, and by far the greater 
and more powerful part was <|jrectiy associated with the 
Papacy. 

Rome had little reason be sati.sfied with the mission of 
either Augustine or Paulinus. d he Papacy realised that its ef¬ 
forts to guiile and govern British Christianity through the king¬ 
dom of Kent had been misplaced, it now made a new plan, 
which iiiustrates the universal character of the Catholic 
C'hurch. Twai fresh emissaries were chosen in 668 to carry the 
light into the Nonhern nusts, the first a native of Asia Minor, 
Theodore of larsus, the second an African named Hadrian 
from Carlhage. The.se missionaries were ot a, stronger type 
than their precursors, and their character and integrity shone 
before all. When they arrived at Canterbury there were but 
three bishops from all England to greet them. When their work 
was finished the Anglican Church raised its nulred front in a 
majesty which has not yet been dimmed. Before he died in 
690 Theodore had increased the number of bishoprics from 
seven to fourteen, and by his admini.strative skill he gave the 
Church a new cohesion, [ he Church has not canonised him as 
a saint. This remarkable Asiatic was the earliest of the states¬ 
men of England, and guided her steps with fruitful wdsdom, 

* * 

There followed a long and intricate rivalry for leadership 
between the various Anglo-Saxon kings which occupied the 
seventh and eighth centuries. It was highly important to those 
whose span of life was cast in that period, but it left small 
marks on the subsequent course of history. Let a few words 
suffice. The primacy of Northumbria w'as menaced and finally 
ended by the inherent geographical and physical weakness of 
its position. It was liable to he beset from every quarter, from 
the north by the Picis, on the west by the British kingdom of 
Strathclyde, in the south by Mercia, those jealous Midlands 
still smarting from the suppression of Penda and the punish¬ 
ments indicted upon his adherents. These antagonisms were 
too much for Northumbria to bear, and although great efforts 
were made and amid the exhausting feuds of rival kings .some 
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wise chieftains occasionnUy prevailed, its collapse as the lead¬ 
ing community in the Island was inevitable. 

Northumbria was fortunate however in having in this twi¬ 
light scene a chronicler, to whom wc have alremiy referred, 
whose words have descended to us out of the long silence of 
the past. Kcde.. a monk of high ability, working unknown in 
the recesses of the Church, now comes lorward as the most 
ehective and almost the only audible voice irom tlie British 
sslaiids in tlicse dim times. Unlike Ciildas, Bede wrote history. 
I'he giatitudc of tlie Middle Ages bestowed on Gikias the title 
“the Wise,” and the name of ‘"the Venerable Bede” still 
carries with it a, proud renown, j-Ie alone attempts to paint for 
us, and, so tar as he can, explain the spectacle of Anglo-vSaxon 
bngiand in its first phase: a Christian England, divided by 
triha), territorial., dynastic, and personal feuds into what an 
bh/ahethan antiquary called the Heptarchy, seven kingdoms 
of varying strength, ail protessing the Cjospel ol Christ, and 
striving over each other for mastery by force and fraud. For 
almost exactly a hundred years, from 731 to 829, there was a 
period of ceaseless warfare, conducted with cruelly and rapine 
u.nder a single creed. 

The leadership of Saxon England passed to Mercia. For 
nearly eighty years two Mercian kings asserted or maintained 
their ascendancy over all England south of the Humber. Ethel- 
bald and Otfa reigned each for forty years. Ethelbald had been 
an exile before he became an autocrat. As a tugitive he con¬ 
sorted with monks, hermits, and holy men. On attaining power 
he did not discard his Christian piety, but he found himself 
rnucl) oppressed hy the temptations of the flesh. St Giithlac had 
comforted him in misfortune and poverty, but St Boniface was 
constrained to rebuke him for his immorality. 

The moral sense had grown so strong in matters of sex that 
Churchmen could now brand a king as licentious. Boniface 
from Germany censured Ethelbald tor the "‘twofold sin” which 
he committed in nunneries hy using the advantages of his royal 
position to gain himself favours otherwise beyond his reach, 
The chronicles of this sovereign arc scanty. He showed charity 
to the poor; he preserved law and order; in the South in 733 he 
raided Wessex; and in 740 he laid parts of Northumbria waste 
while its harassed chief waas struggling with the Piets. After 
this last victory he took to styling himself ”King of the South¬ 
ern English” and “King of Britain.” South of the Humber these 
claims were made good. 


<«! « i|e 
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Ethelbald, having been at length murdered by his guards, 
was succeeded by a greater man. Little is known ol OITa, who 
reigned for the second lony years, but the imprint of his power 
is visible not only throughour Hnghind but upon the Continent. 
Offa was the contempoiary of Charlemagne. His policy intcr- 
iaced with that ot Lurope; he was reputed to he the first ‘^King 
of the English/’ and he had the first quarrel since Roman times 
with the main land, 

Charlemagne w ished one of his sons to marry one of Ofla’s 
daughters. Mere we fiavc an important proof ot the esteem iv 
which the Englishman was held. OfTa stipulated that his son 
must .simultaneously marry a daughter of Charlemagne. The 
founder ot the Holy Roman Empire appeared at lirsi incen.seo 
at this assumption of equality, hut after a while he found ii 
expedient to renew- his friendship with Ofia. It .seems that “the 
King of the EnglislC had placed an embargo upon Connnental 
merchandise, and the jnconvenience of this retaliation speedily 
overcame all points cd pride aiul sentiment. Very soon OtFa 
was again the Emperor's “licarest brother,” and Charlemagne 
is seen agreeing to arrange that there should be reciprocity of 
royal protection in both countries for mcrcliants. “according 
to the ancient custom of trading.” Apparently the commodities 
in question were “black stones,” presumably coal, from France, 
in return for English cloaks, ihere were .also questions of 
refugees and extradition. Charlemagne was interested in repa¬ 
triating a Scot who ate meat in Lent. He sent presents of an 
ancient sword and silken mantles. Thus we see Otfa admitted 
to equal rank with the greatest figure in Europe. It is evident 
that the Island Power must have counted for a great deal in 
these days. Monarchs of mighty empires do not make marn«age 
contracts for their children and beat out the details of com¬ 
mercial treaties with persons of m) consequence. 

The advantage given by these Iw'o long reigns when every¬ 
thing was in flux had reinstated the Island again as a recog¬ 
nisable factor in the world. \Vc know that Offa styled himself 
not only nx but also “King of the whole land of 

the English” {rex toiius An^lorum patriiv). I'his expression 
rex An^’loruni is rightly signalised by historians as a mile.stonc 
in our history. Here w as an English king who ruled over the 
greatest part of the Island, whose trade was important, and 
w'hose daughters were fit consorts for the sons of Charles the 
Great. Wc learn ahout OfTa almost entirely through his impact 
on his neighbours, ft is clear from their records that he sup¬ 
pressed the under-kings of the Severn valley, that he defeated 
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I the West Saxons in Oxfordshire and subjugated Berkshire, that 
^ he decapitated the King of Fiast Anglia, that he was master of 
f 1 ceidoiu that he extirpated (he monarchy which Hengist had 
j founded in Kent, and put down a Kentish rising with extreme 
i severitv, Hcncetorth he gave his own orders in Kent. He cap- 
? fared tlieir mint and inscribed In's name upoyi the coins issued 
hv die Archiiishop of Canterbury. One of these coins tells its 
V nvv(^. quaint tale... Jt is a gold dinar, nicely copied from an 
' .Arabic die, and is stamped with the superscription rex Ofja, 
The Canlerhury mint evidently regarded the Arabic as mere 
O'uiatr^entation, and all men would have been sliockcd had they 
Known that it declared “ThtTe is no God hut one and Mahomet 
is .his Prophet,” OlTa established a good understanding v;ith the 
Fi’pe. rhe Supreme Pontill addressed him as rex A nf:lorurn, 
flic- Papa! envoys in 7H7 were jovliilly reeeiveii in the hall of 
CM)a, and were condoned by his assurances of reverence for 
Si Peter. These professions were implemented by a small 
annual tribute to the Papacy, part of it unwittingly paid in 
btiese same infidel coins which proclaimed an opposite creed. 

In studying OH a we are like geologists who instead of find¬ 
ing a fossil find only the liollow shape in v\hich a creature of 
ufiLisual strength and size undoubtedly resided. Alcuin, one of 
the few recorders o! this period at the Court of Charlemagne, 
addresses Otla in these terms: ”You are a glory to Britain and 
a sword against its enemies.” We have a tangible nioniirnent 
of Glfa in the immense dyke which he caused to be built he- 
Iv/ecn converted Saxon Imgland and the still unconquered 
British. I he tables were now turned, and those wdio had never 
faltered in the old faith and had always maintained (heir inde¬ 
pendence had sunk in the estimation of men from the mere fact 
that they lived in barren mountainous lands, while their suc¬ 
cessful ravishers strode on in pomp and even dignity. Phis 
dvke, which runs over the hills and dales, leaving gaps lor the 
impenetrable forests, from the mouth of the Severn to the 
neighbourhood of the Mersey, attests to our day the immense 
authoritv of the state over which Offa presided. When we re¬ 
flect how grim was the struggle for life, and how' the getting of 
enough food to keep body and soul togctlicr w^as the prime 
concern not only of families but of whole peoples, the fact that 
this extensive rampart could have been mainly the work of the 
liletime and the will of a single man is startling. It conveys to 
us an idea of the magnitude and force of OlTa's kingdom. Such 
works are not constructed except upon a foundation ol elTec- 
tive political power. But “Glia’s dyke” show^s policy as well as 
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man-power. Tn many sections it follows lines favourable to the 
British, and historians have concluded that it was a boundary 
rather than a fortification, and resulted from an agreement 
reached for common advantage. It was not a Roman wall, like 
those of Antoninc and Hadrian, between savagery and civilisa¬ 
tion, but rather the expression of a solemn treaty which for a 
long spell removed from Offa’s problem the menace of a British 
incursion, and thus set him tree with his hack secure to parley 
and dispute with Europe. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Art and culture grew in the track of order. Ilic English had 
brought with them from their Continental home a vigorous 
barbaric art and a primitive poetiw. Once established in the 
Island, this art was profoundly aflecied by the Celtic genius for 
curve and colour, a genius suppressed by Roman provincialism, 
but breaking out again as soon as the Roman hand was re¬ 
moved. Christianity gave them a new range of subjects to 
adorn. The results are seen in such masterpieces as the Lindis- 
farne Gospels and the sculptured crosses of Northern England. 
A whole world of retinement and civilisation of which the 
monasteries were the home, and of which only fragments have 
come down to us, had come into being. Bede was universally 
honoured as the greatest scholar of his day. It is to his influence 
that the w^orld owes the practice, adopted later, of reckoning 
the years from the birth of Christ. Aldhelrn of Malmesbury 
was the most popular waiter in Europe; of no author were 
more copies made in the monasteries of the Continent. Ver¬ 
nacular poetry tlourished; in Wessex the first steps had been 
taken in the art of prose-writing. Another West Saxon, Boni¬ 
face, from Crediton, near Exeter, was the Apostle of Germany. 
In the eighth century indeed England had claims to stand in 
the van of Western culture. 

After the shapeless confusion of darker centuries, obscure 
to history and meaningless to almost all who lived through 
them, we now see a purpose steadily forming. England, with 
an independent character and personality, miglit scarcely yet 
be a part of a world civilisation as in Roman times, but there 
was a new England, closer than ever before to national unity, 
and with a native genius of her own. Henceforward an im¬ 
mortal spirit stood for all to see. 
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CHAP T I' R SIX 


The Vikings 


A {'rr-.R the fall of ImpciTil Rome the victonons barbarians 
vveru in their turn captivated and rnthralied by li\e Gospel 
e.i Christ. 1 hough no memo suecessinl in laving aside their sin- 
la! prorrjpttngs than religious men and W(vuen are loeiav, they 
had a. coninnvr theme and inspiration. Iheie vvas a bi)nd which 
bnked ah the races oi ! urope. There was aar international 
organisation which, standmg erect in every courstry, was by far 
the tiaost powerful,, and indeed the orviv coherent surviving 
sp LscUire,, and at tire head of which the Bishop of Rome revived 
HI a spiritual, or at (east in an ecclesiastical form, the vanished 
ruHhoi ity of tlje Cdesars. 1 he Christian Church became the solo 
sanctuary ot learning and knowledge. It sheltered t:n its aisles 
and cloisters all the salvage of ancient days. It ottered to men 
in iheir strife and error "the last solace of human wa>e, the last 
leslraint of earthly pow'd*.”' Thus, while the light, of pagan 
civilisation was by no means wholly extinguished, a new ef¬ 
fulgence held, dazzled, and dominated the barbaric hordes, not 
only in our island hut throughout Europe. I hev were tamed 
and uplifted by the Christian revelation. Evoryw'here, fronr the 
I uphrates tc^ the Boyne, old gods were forsworn, and a priest 
ol Christ could travel far and wide, finding in every town an 
understanding brotherhood and a universal it sometimes 
austere lroS]iita]ity. 

Amid the turbulence and ignorance of the age ol Roman 
decay all the intellectual elements at first found refuge in the 
Church, and afterwards c.verciscd mastery from it. Here was 
the school of politicians. 'Mie virtual monopoly of learning and 
the art of WTiting made the Churchmen indispensable to the 
proud and violent chieftains of the day. The clerics became the 
civil servants, and often the statesmen, of every Court. They 
fell naturally, inevitably, into the place of the Roman magis¬ 
trates whose garb they wore, and wear io-day. Triumphant bar- 
barisrn yielded itself insensibly to a structure, reliance upon 
which was proved on numberless occasions to give success in 
the unending .struggle for pow'cr. After the convulsions and 
disorders of the Dark Ages, when at last daylight fell again on 
the British Island, she awoke to a world also profoundly 
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changed, but devoid neither of form nor majesty. ITiere was 
even a gentler breeze in the air. 

The fervour of the converted heathen brought in its train 
mischiefs which opened new calamities. The Church was 
bound by its spirit to inculcate mildness and mercy, it was led 
by zeal and by its intert sts to fortify in every way the structure 
of its own power, d'he humility and faith of the descendants of 
the invaders soon exposed them, in their human frailty, to an 
organised exploitation which during the sixth and seventh 
centuries led in many countries to an engrossment by tlie 
Church ot treasure and lands out of ail proportion to its 
capacity to control events. We sec, then, C'hrislcndom pious 
but fiaward; spiritually united, but a prey to worldly feuds; in 
a state of grace, but by no means free from ambition. 

Upon this revived, convalescent, loosely-knit society there 
now fell two blasting external assaults. Tlie first came from the 
Eiast. In Arabia Mahomet unfurled the martial and sacred 
standards ol Islam. Mis celebrated escape from Mecca to 
Medina, called the Hejira, or emigration, from which the 
Moslem era dates, took place in 622. During the decades that 
followx'd, Maliomet and his successors, the Caliphs, made 
themselves master^ of all Arabia, Persia, much of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, and the wdiolc North African shore. At the be¬ 
ginning of the next century, Islam crossed the Straits of Gi¬ 
braltar and prevailed in Spain, whence it was not finally to be 
dislodged for nearly eight hundred years. At one moment 
France, too, seemed about to succumb, but the Arabs were 
beaten back by Charles Martel, grandfather of Charlemagne, 
in 7.32 at Poitiers, Thus, all the W'ay from Mecca, the power 
of Islam cairic almost to within striking distance of these 
Lslands. 

For Britain, however, was reserv’ed the second invading 
wave. It came from the North. Tri .Scandinavia the Vikings 
fitted out their long-boats for sea. This double assault by Arab 
infidels and Nordic pirates di.stracted the weakened life of 
Europe for ten generations. It was not until the eleventh cen¬ 
tury that the steel-clad feudalism of medieval Christendom, 
itself consisting largely of the converted descendants of the 
Vikings, assigned limits to the Arab conquests, and established 
at the side of the Christian Church ample and effective mili¬ 
tary power. 

« * « 

Measure for measure, what the Saxon pirates had given to 
the Britons was meted out to the English after the lapse of four 
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I hundred years. In the eighth century a vehement manifestation 
t conquering energy appeared in Scandinavia. Norway, 
‘‘;S'Aedcn, and Denmark threw up bands of formidable fighting 
men who, in addition to alJ their other martial qualities, were 
"'I the hardy rovers ot the sea. The causes which led to this racial 
' ebullition were the spontaneous growth of their strength and 
; pnpulation, the thirst for adventure, and the complications of 
■ ds/cistic quarrels. There was here no question of the Danes or 
' N'a semen being driven westward by new^ pressures from the 
, steppes of Asia. They moved of their own accord. Fheir 
prowess was amazing. One current of marauding vigoiir struck 
I: soiidiwards from Sweden, and not only reached Constanti- 
•, noplc, but left behind it potent germs wduch across the centu> 
f rics influenced European Russia. Another contingent sailed in 
' their long-boats from Norway to the Mediterranean, harried 
J ah the shores of the inland sea, and were with ddliculty re- 
: pulsed by the Arab kingdoms of Spain and the north coast of 
J Africa. The third far-ranging impulse carried the Scandinavian 
; buccaneers to the British Isles, to Normandy, to Iceland, and 
presently across the Atlantic Ocean to the American continent. 

The relations between the Danes and the Norwegians were 
larigled and varying. .Sometimes they raided in collusion; some- 
1 times they fought each other in desperate battles; hut to Saxon 
England they presented themselves in the ct'mmon guise of a 
merciless scourge. They were incredibly cruel. 1'hough not 
cannibals, they were accustomed to cook their feasts of victory 
in cauldrons placed upon, or on spits stuck in, the bodies of 
their vanquished enemies. When, after a battle in Ireland be¬ 
tween Northmen and Danes, the local Irish inhabitants— 
themselves none too particular—expressed horror at this dis¬ 
gusting habit, and, being neutral, asked them why they did it, 
they received the answer, '‘Why not? They would do it to us 
it they won." If was said of these Scandinavian hunters that 
they never wept for their sins, nor for the death of their friends. 
It is certain however that in many places where the raiding 
war-bands settled down they soon developed luxurious habits. 
They took baths. They wore silken robes. Their ships carried 
tents and beds for use on shore. Their war-chiefs in every land 
into which they penetrated practised polygamy, and in the East 
adopted quite readily the harem system. One conquering 
leader was credited with possessing no fewer than eight hun¬ 
dred concubines; but this was probably a Biblical illustration. 
When Limerick was captured from them in the year 936 the 
Irish were staggered by the beauty of the womenfolk already 
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in the hands of the marauders, and hv Ihe mass of silks and 
eml:>roiderie.s with which they were decked. No doubt they 
recovered their poise hefiare long. 

+ ♦ 

The soil] of the Vikings lay in the long-ship. They hae 
evolved, and no^^^ in the eighth and rnnlh centunes, carried tcj 
pci'lection, a vessel which by its shallow draught could sail fa: 
up rivers, or ancht^r in innumerable creeks anr! bays and which 
by its beautilul lines and suppleness of construclimi could nde 
out tlie hercest stisrms of the Atlantic Ocean. 

We are singularly well informed about these rships, Half a 
dozen have been dug up almost intact. Tfie most ianions 
unearthed at Gokstad., in Norw'ay, in IHHO, from a tumulus, it 
is almost coniplctey even to the cooking-pots and draught¬ 
boards of the sailors., It was remeasured w'ith precision in 1944 
in spite of other distracuons. This ship was of the medium si/e, 
7b feet 6 inches from stem to sicrm 17 feet 6 inches beam, and 
drawing only 2 teet 9 inches amidships. She was clinker-built 
of sixteen strakes a side of solid oak planks, fastened with tree* 
nails and iron holts, amt caulked w'ith cerJ of plaited animal- 
hair. Her planks fastened to the ribs with hast tie.s gave the 
framew'ork great eUrstieny. .She bad a deck of loose unnailed 
boards, but no doufit her stores were coniained in lockers 
which have perished. Her mast w'as stepped in a huge solid 
block., which, say.s fTofessor Coiling,wood (whose description 
I have revised to date), was so cunningly supported “that while 
the mast stands steady and hrni (Iterc is. no strain on the light 
ehistic frame of the ship.’' She had sixteen oars a side, varying 
in length between 17 and 19 feet; the longer oars v/erc used at 
the prow' and stern, where the gunwale was higher above the 
water-line; they wttc all beautifully shapetl, and passed 
through circular rowlocks cut in the main strake, which were 
neatly htted w'ith shutters that closed when the oars were 
shipped. Her rudder, stepped to the starboard quarter, was a 
large, .short oar of cricket-bat shape, fitted with a naovabie 
tiller, and fastened to the ship by an ingenious contrivance 
W'hich gave the blade full play. The mast, 40 feet high, had a 
long, heavy yard with a square sail. She could carry a smaller 
boat or dinghy, three of which were disciwered with her. The 
Gokstad ship would carry a crew of fifty, and if necessary 
another thirty warriors or captives, in all wa‘athers, for a month. 

vSuch was tlie vessel w^hich, in many different sizes, bore the 
Vikings to the plunder of the civilised world—to the assault of 
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Constantinople, to the siege of Paris, to the foundation of 
Dublin, and the discovery of America. Its picture rises before 
us vivid and bright: the finely carved, dragon-shaped prow; the 
high, curving stern; the long row of shields, black and yellow 
alternately, ranged along the sides: the gleam of steel; the scent 
of murder. The long-ships in which the great ocean voyages 
were made w'cre of somewhat stouter build, with a higher free- 
board; but the Gokstad model was reproduced in 1892 and 
navigated by a Norwegian crew across the Atlantic in four 
weeks. 

Yet this superb instrument of sea-power would have been 
useless without the men who handled it. All were volunteers. 
Parties were formed under leaders of marked ability. In the 
sagas w'e read of crews of “champions, or merry men”: a ship's 
company picked no doubt from many applicants, “as good at 
the hehii or oar as they W'cre with the sword.’' There were strict 
regulations, or early “y\rticles of War," governing these crew^s 
once they had joined. Men were taken between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty, but none without a trial of his strength and 
activity. No feud or i>fd quarrel must be taken up while afloat 
or on service. No woman w'as allowed on board. News was to 
he reported to the captain alone. All taken in W'ar was to be 
brought to the pile or stake, and there sold and divided accord¬ 
ing to rule. This war booty was personal; that is to say, it was 
not part of the property which passed by Scandinavian law' to 
a man’s kindred. He was entitled to have it buried with him. 

“With anything like equal numbers,'’ says Oman, “the Vi¬ 
kings were always able to hold their own, but when the whole 
countryside had been raised, and the men of many shires came 
swarming up against the raiders, they had to beware lest they 
might he crushed by numbers.” It was only when a fleet of very 
exceptional strength had come together that the Norsemen 
could dare to olTer their opponents battle in the open field. 
Fighting was after all not so much their object as plunder, and 
when the land was rallied in overwhelming force the invaders 
took to their ships again and sailed off to renew their ravages 
in some yet intact province. They soon learned moreover to 
secure for themselves the power of rapid locomotion on land. 
When they came to shore they would sweep together all the 
horses of the neighbourhood and move themselves and their 
plunder on horseback across the land. It was with no intention 
of fighting as cavalry that they collected the horses, but only 
for swift marching. The first mention of this practice in Eng¬ 
land comes in the year 866, when “a great heathen army came 
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to the land of the Eiist Angles, and there was the army 
a-horse.” ^ 

When v.'e reject upon the hrutrd vices of these salt-water 
bandits, pirates as shameful as any whom (he sea has borne, or 
recoil from their villainous destruction and cruet deeds, we 
must also remeinbcr the discipline, the foriilude, the comrade¬ 
ship and martial virtues which made them at this period be¬ 
yond all challeoge the most foioudablc and daring race in the 
world. 

* 

One summer’s day, probably in 7H9, while “the innocent 
English people, spread through their piams, were enjoying 
themselves in tranquiliity and yoking their over? lo the 
plough,” news was carried to the King's officer, the Reeve of 
Dorchester, that three ships had arrived on the coast,. The 
Reeve 'leapt on his horse and rode with a few mei? to the 
harbour [probably Portland), thinking that they were mer¬ 
chants and not enemies. Giving his commands as one who had 
authority, lie ordered them to he seiit to the King's te;vvo; but 
they slew him on the spot and all who were watb liim.'’ I'his 
W'as a foretaste of the murderous struggle which, with many 
changes of fortune, was to harry and devastat(? England for 
two hundred and fifty years. It was the beginning oi the V'ikjng 
Age. 

In 793, on a January morning, the wealthy monastic settle¬ 
ment of l.indisfarne (or Holy Island), oil the Northumbrian 
coast, was suddenly attacked by a powerful fleet from Den¬ 
mark. They sacked the place, devoured the cattle, killed many 
of the monks, and sailed away with a rich booty in gold, 
jewels, and sacred emblems, and ail the monks wJio were likely 
to fetch a good price in the European slave-market. 1 his raid 
had been planned with care and knowledge. It was executed 
hy complete surprise in the dead of winter before any aid from 
the shore could reach the island. The news of the atrocity 
travelled far and wide, not only in England but throughout 
Eairope, and the loud cry^ of the Church sounded a general 
alarm. Alciiln, the Northumbrian, wrote home from the Court 
of Charlemagne to condole with his countrymen: 

I o, it is almost three hundred and fifty years that we and our 
forefathers have dwelt in this fair land, and never has such a hor¬ 
ror before appeared in Britain, such as we have just suflered from 
the heathen. It was not thought possible that tJiey could have made 

^ An^lo Suxon Chronicle, a.i>. 866. 
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such a voyage. Behold the church of St. riithhcrl sprinkled with 
iJie blood of the priests of Christ, robbed of all its i)rnautenls. 
. . . tri that place where, after the departure of Paiihnus from 
>’ork, the Christian faith had its beginning among ns, there is the 
beginning of woe and caiarnity. , . . Portents of this woe came be¬ 
fore it. . . . signifies that rain of blooti during Leiit in the 

town of York? 

When the next year the raiders returned and landed near 
jarrow' (hey were stoutly attacked wdtile harassed by had 
wetdher. Many W'ere killed. Their “king” was captured and 
pttt to a cruel death, and the fugitives carried so grim a talc 
back to Denmark that for forty years the Tngiish coasts were 
ttttravai^ed. In this period the Vikings were little inclined for 
massed invasion or conquest, but. using their sea-pow'cr, made 
ntinor descents upon tfie east coast of Scotland a ml the Scottish 
islands. The monastic colonies which had hitherto tound a safe 
retreat in these islands now' found themselves as a particularly 
vutnerable prey. Their riches and their isolation left them the 
most attractive quarry of the sea-rovers. Iona was pillaged and 
destroyed in H02. The Irish religious establishments also pre¬ 
sented attractive prizes to marauding greed, and from now on¬ 
ward their sufferings were unceasing. Fhe vitality of the 
Church repaired the ruin with devoted zeal. Fhe Vikings, hav¬ 
ing a large choice of action, allowed an interval of recovery 
before paying another visit. Iona w'as sacked thrice, and the 
monastery of Kildare no few^er than fourteen times. 

Buccaneering had become a steady profession, and the 
Church was their perpetually replenished treasure-house, 
(-'harlemagneks historian, Eginhard, records that the ravages 
were continuous, and a new shadow of fear spread over 
Christendom. No effective measures w'cre how'ever taken, and 
the raiding business was so profitable that the taste for it spread 
throughout Scandinavia. “These merry, clean-limbed, stout¬ 
hearted gentlemen of the Northlands,” as one of their Scottish 
eulogists describes them, sailed every year in greatly increasing 
numbers upon their forays, and returned triumphant and en¬ 
riched. And their example inspired all audacious spirits and 
younger sons. Other fleets ranged more widely They broke 
into the Mediterranean. Charlemagne, gazing ihrough a win¬ 
dow in a town near Narbonne, saw these sinister ships haunt¬ 
ing the coast and uttered an impressive warning of the wrath 
to come. 
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!t was not till 835 that the storm broke in fury, and fleets, 
sometimes of three or four hundred vessels, rowed up the 
rivers of Fngland, France, and Russia in predatory enterprises 
on the greatest scale. For thirty years Southern Fngland was 
constantly attacked. Paris was more than once besieged. Con¬ 
stantinople was assaulted. The harbour towns in Ireland were 
captured and held. Dublirt was founded by itie Vikings under 
Olaf In many cases now the raiders settled upon the con¬ 
quered territory. The Swedish element penetTaled into tlic 
heart of Russia, ruling the river towns and holding the trade to 
ransom. The Norwegian Vikings, coming from a still more 
severe climate, found the Scottish islands good tor settlement. 
I hey colonised the Shctlands, the I aioes, and Irehnul bhey 
reaclied ( iieenland and Stoncland (f ahradin'). Tliey sailed up 
the St I awreiice. They discovered America; but they set little 
store by the achievement. 

f or a long time uo permanent foothold 'A as gained in Britain 
or Prance. It was not until 86.^\ when resistance on the Con¬ 
tinent had temporarily stilfened, that the great Danish invasion 
of Northumbria and Eastern Fingland began 

Saxon England was at this time rif)e l<.>r the sickle.. T he in¬ 
vaders broke in upon the whole eastern seaboard, once guarded 
by the “C ount ol the Saxon Shore," with its Imperial fortiesses 
in ruins, buried already under the soil of centuries. No Roman 
galleys plied their oars upon the patrol cc’urses. 1 here was no 
Imperial (jovernment to send a great commander or a legion 
to the rescue. But on all sides w'ere abf^eys and monasteries, 
churches, and even cathedrals, possessed in that starveling age 
of treasures of gold and silver, of jewels, and also large stores 
oi lood. wine, and such luxuries as were known. The pious 
English had accepted far too literally the idea of the absolu¬ 
tion ol sins as the consequence of monetary payment to the 
Church. Their sins WTre many, their repentances frequent, and 
the ( hureh had thrived. Here were easy prizes for sharp 
sw’oid.s to win. 

To an undue subservience to the Church the English at this 
time added military mismanagement. Their system of defence 
Avas adapted to keeping the surviv(m.s of the ancient Britons in 
their barren mountain-lands or guarding the frontier against an 
incursion by a Saxon neighbour. The local noble, when called 
upon by his chief or king, could call upon the able-bodied 
cultivators of the soil to serve in their own district for about 
forty days. Phis service w^as grudgingly given, and when it was 
over the army dispersed without paying any serious regard to 
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the enemies who might he afoot or the purposes for which the 
campaign had been undeitaken. Now they found themselves in 
contact with a dilTerent type of enemy. The Danes and Norse¬ 
men had not only the advantages of surprise which sea-power 
so long imparted, but they showed both mobilily and skill on 
land. They adopted the habit of fortifying their camps with 
almost Roman thoroughness. Their stratagems also have been 
liighly praised. Among these “feigned high!” was torernost. 
Again and again we read that the Emglish put the heathen 
army to rout, but at the end of the day the Danes held the field. 
On one occasion their leader, who was besieging a low'n, de¬ 
clared himself to be dying and begged the bishop of the place 
to give him Christian burial. I'he worthy C'hurehman rejoiced 
in the conversion and acceded to the request, hut when the 
body of the deceased Viking was brought into the town for 
Cluistian burial it suddenly appeared that the attendants were 
armed w'arriors of proved quality, disguised in mourning, w^ho 
without more ado set to work on sack and slaughter. There 
are many informing sidelights of this kind upon the manners 
and customs of the Vikings. They were, in fact, the most 
audacious and treacherous type of pirate and shark that had 
ever yet appeared, and, owing to the very defective organisa¬ 
tion of the Saxons and the conditions of the period, they 
achieved a fuller realisation of their desires than any of those 
who have emulated their proficiency—and there have been 
many. 


m ♦ ♦ 

In Viking legend at this period none w^as more famous than 
Ragnar Lodhrok, or ‘Tlairy-breeches.’' He was born in Nor- 
w'ay, but was connected with the ruling family of Denmark. He 
wais a raider from his youth. “West over seas” waas his motto. 
His prow had ranged from the Orkneys to the White Sea. In 
845 he led a Viking fleet up the Seine and attacked Paris. The 
onslaught was repulsed, and plague took an unforeseeable re¬ 
venge upon the buccaneers. He turned his mobile arms against 
Northumbria. Here again fate w'as adverse. According to 
vSeandinavian story, he was captured by King TElle of North¬ 
umbria, and cast into a .snake-pit to die. Amid the coiling mass 
of loathsome adders he sang to the end his death-song. Ragnar 
had four sons, and as he lay among the venomous reptiles he 
uttered a potent threat: “The little pigs would grunt now if 
they knew how it fares with the old boar.” The skalds tell us 
how his sons received the news. Bjorn “Ironside” gripped his 
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spCMf sbaff so hard that die print of his fingers remained 
stamped upon it. Mvitserk was [daying chess, hut he clenched 
his tinkers upon a pawn so lightIv that the blood started from 
under his nails. Sigurd “Snake-eve" was trimming his naii.s 
with a knjte, and kept on paring until he cut into the hone, But 
the iourth son was the one w4»o counted. Ivar, “the Boneless/’ 
demanded the precise details of his father’s execution, and his 
tace “became red, blue, and pale by turns, and his skin ap¬ 
peared (Miffeit up bv anger." ’ 

A tkirni o1 vengeance wars prescribed by which sons should 
requite tlie killer of iticir fathers. It was known as tiie “Blood- 
red h.iigle." T'he fiesh and ribs e»f the killer must be cut and 
sawn out in an aquiline pattern, and flien tlie dutiful son with 
his own liands would tear out the palpitating lungs. This was 
the doom which in legend overtook King /T.lie. But the actual 
consequences to England were serious. Ivar “the Boneless" 
W'as a warrior of command and guile. Me was the masier-niind 
behind the Scandinavian invasitm of England in ihe last quarter 
of the ninth century. He it was wdio phmned the great cam¬ 
paigns by which East Anglia, Deira in Northumbria, and 
Mercia were co/iquered. Elitheru^ he had been fighting in Ire¬ 
land, but he now' appeared in 806 in East Anglia. In tlie spring 
of 867 his powerful army, organised on the basis of sliips’ 
companies, but now- all .mounted not for fighting but for loco¬ 
motion, rode north along the old Roman road and was ferried 
across the Humber. 

He laid siege to York. And now---too late—the North- 
umhrians, wdio had been divided in theii l<n'alties between tw’o 
rival kings, forgot their feuds and united in one final elTort. 
They attacked the Danish army before York. At fust they were 
successful; the heathens were driven back upon the city walls. 
The defenders sallied out, and in the confusion the Vikings 
defeated them all with grievous slaughter, killing both their 
kings and destroying completely their power of resistance. This 
was the end of Northumbria. The North of England never re¬ 
covered its ascendancy. 

As Hodgkin has pul it: 

The schools and monasteries dwindled into obscurity or nothing¬ 
ness; and the kingdom which had produced Bede and /Mciiin, which 
had left the great stone crosses as masterpieces of Anglican art, and 
as evidences of .Anglican poetry the poems of Cwdmon and the 
Vision of the Rood, sank back in the generation following the de- 

* Frtnn Thr V'ikin^i-s tirni their Voyaf;es, by A. MjK'C'alium Scott, "'The 
Uruveisal History of the World," ed. J. A. Hantmertoti, vol. iv. 
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feat of the year 867 sank back into the old life of obscure bar¬ 
barism. ... A dynasty was broken, a religion was ttalf smothered, 
and a culture was barbarisedd 

Sirncam of Duiiiam, writing a hundred and fifty years after 
tins disastrous battle at York, confirms these lamentations: 

The army raided here and there and tilled every place with 
bloodshed and sorrow, t ar and wide it destroyed the churches and 
moiia.steiics with fire and svvord. When it depaitcd from a place it 
left nothing standing but roofless walls,. So great was the destruc¬ 
tion that at the present day one can scarcely sec anything left of 
these places, nor any sign of their former greatnessd' 

But Ivar’s object was nothing less than the conquest of 
Mercia, which, as all men knew, had foi ncaiiy a hundred 
years represented the strength of England. Ivar lay before Nol- 
tingjiani. ITc King of Mercia called for help from Wessex, The 
old King of Wessex wars dead, but his two sons, Hthelred and 
.Alfred, answered the appeal, d hey marched to his aid, and 
offered to join him in his attack upon the hesieger.s’ lines; but 
the Mercians flinched, and preferred a parley. Ivar warred with 
policy as w'cll as arms. He had not harmed churches at York 
and Ripon. He was content to set up a vassal king, one Egbert, 
in Northumbria, and after ending the campaign of 868 by a 
ireaty which left fiim master of Nottingham he spent the winter 
fortifying himself in York. 

Wliile the Danes in their formidable attempt at conquest 
spread out from East Anglia, subdued Mercia, and ravaged 
Northumbria, the King of Wc.ssex and his brother Alfred 
quietly built up their strength. Their fortunes turned on bal¬ 
ances so delicate and precarious that even the slightest addition 
to their burdens must have been fatal, it was therefore a de¬ 
liverance when Ivar, after breaking the Treaty of Nottingham 
and subjecting King Edmund of East Anglia to martyrdom, 
suddenly quitted England for ever. The annals of Ulster ex¬ 
plain that Olaf and Ivar, the two kings of the Northmen, came 
again to Dublin in 870 from Scotland, and “a very great spoil 
of captives, English, British, and Pictish, was carried away to 
Ireland.” But then there is this final entry: “872. Ivar, King 
of the Northmen of all Ireland and Britain, ended his life.” He 
had conquered Mercia and E'ast Anglia. He had captured the 
major stronghold of the kingdom of Strathclyde, Dumbarton, 
l.aden with loot and seemingly invincible, he settled in Dublin, 

1 History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. H, p. f525. 

2 Quofcil in Hodgkin, vol. ii, p. 524. 
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and died there peacefully two years later. The pious chroni¬ 
clers report that he “slept in Christ.” Thus it may be that he 
had the best of both worlds. 


♦ ♦ 

llie Danish raiders now stayed longer every year. In the 
summer the fleets came over to plunder and destroy, but each 
year the tendency was to dally in a more genial and more 
verdatd land. At last the warrior's absence on the raids be¬ 
came long enough and the conditions of his conquest sure 
enough for him to bring over his wife and family. Thus again 
behind piracy and rapine there grew the process of settlement. 
But these settlements (T the Danes diliered from those ot the 
Saxons; they were the encampment of armies, and their 
boundaries were the fighting fronts sustained by a series of 
fortified towns. Stamford, Nottingham, Idncoln, Derby, 
Leicester were the bases of the new invading force. Behind 
their frontier lines the soldiers of one decade were to become 
the colonists and landowners of the next. ITe Danish settle¬ 
ment in England was essentially military'. They cut their way 
with their swords, and then planted themselves deeply in the 
soil. The warrior type of farmer asserted from the first a status 
difTerent from the ordinary agriculturist. Without any coherent 
national organisation to repel from the land on W'hicb they had 
settled the ever-unknowable descents from the seas, the Sax¬ 
ons, now for four centuries entitled to be deemed the owners of 
the soil, very nearly succumbed completely to the Danish in¬ 
roads. That they did not was due—as almost evei-y critical turn 
of historic fortune has been due—to the sudden apparition in 
an era of confusion and decay of one ot the great figures of 
history. 


B O OK ON E 


C n A P T E R SEVEN 


Alfred the Great 


'THE story of Alfred is made known to us in some detail in 
-* the pages of Asser, a monk of St David’s, who became 
Bishop of Sherborne. The Bishop dwells naturally upon the re¬ 
ligious and moral qualities of his hero; but we must also re- 
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member that, in spite of ill-health, he was renowned as a 
hunter, and that his father had taken him io Rome as a boy, 
sr> that he had a lively comprehension of the great world, 
Alfred began as second-in-command to his eldc]- brother, the 
King There were no jealousies belw'cen them, but a marked 
diflercnce of temperament. Ethelrcd inclined to the religious 
view that faith and prayer w^ere the prime agencies hy which 
the heathen w'ould he overcome,. Alfred, though also devout, 
laid the emphasis up(m policy and arms. 

In earlier years the overlordship of Mercia had never been 
popular, and her kings had made the serious mistake ot quar¬ 
relling wath the See of Canterbury. When, in 825, the Mercian 
army, invading Wessex, w^as overthrt’W'n by A bred's grand¬ 
father, King Egbert, at Eltandun, near Swindon, ail the South 
and Tast made haste to come to terms with the victor, and the 
union of Kent, the seat of the Primate, with Wessex, now the 
leading English kingdi>m, created a solid Soulheiit block. This, 
wfjich had been the aim of West Saxon policy for many genera- 
iions, waas achieved just in time to encounter the invasion from 
the North, And Wessex wais strategically strong, with sharp 
ridges facing north, and none of those long, sl(>w' rivers up 
which the Danes used to steer their long-ships into the heart of 
Mercia. Wessex had moreover developed a local organisation 
which gave her exceptional resiliency under attack: the aider- 
man at the head of the shire could act on his owr^ account. The 
advantages of this system were later to be proved. Definite 
districts, each under an accepted commander, or governor, for 
civil and military purposes, constituted a great advance on 
the ancient tribal kingdoms, or the merely personal union of 
tribes under a single king. When the dynasties td Kent, North¬ 
umbria, and Mercia had disappeared all eyes turned to Wes¬ 
sex, wdicre there was a royal house going hack without a break 
to the first years of the Saxon settlement. 

Ehe Danes had occupied I.ondon, not then the English capi¬ 
tal, but a town in the kingdom of Mercia, and their army had 
fortified itself at Reading. Moving forw^ard, they met the forces 
of the West Saxons on the Berkshire downs, and here, in 
.Tanuary 871, was fought the Battle of Ashdown. Both sides 
divided their forces into two commands. Ethelrcd tarried long 
at his devotions. The Vikings, with their brightly painted 
shields and banners, their finery and golden bracelets, made 
the West Saxons seem modest by contrast. As they slowly ap¬ 
proached they clashed their shields and weapons and raised 
long, repeated, and defiant war-cries. Although archery was 
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not much in use, missiles began to fly. The King was still at his 
prayers. came first, he declared to those who warned him 
that the battle must soon he joined. “But Alfred,” according to 
Bishop Asser, who had the account Iium “truthful eye¬ 
witnesses/’ 

seeing the heathen had come quickly on to the fjcid and were ready 
for battle . . . cotVid bear the attacks of the enemy no longer, 
and he had to clioose between withdrawing altogetijiei or beginning 
the battle without waiting for his: brother. At last, like a wild boar, 
he led the Christian forces: boldly against the army of the enemy 
. . . in spile of the fact that the King had not yet arrived. And so, 
relying on Ciod’s counsel and rni.sting to His help, he closed the 
shield-wall in due order and thereupon moved fus standards against 
the cneniy.* 

The fight was long and hard. King Ethelrcd, his spiritual 
duty done, soon joined his brother, “t he heathens/’ said the 
Bishop, “had seized the higher ground, and the Christians had 
to advance uphill. There was in that place a single stunted 
thorn-tree which we have seen with our own eyes. Round 
about this tree, then, the opposing ranks met in conflict, with 
a great shouting from all men—-one .side bent on evil, the other 
side fighting for life and their loved ones and their native 
jaxui” At last the Danes gave way, and, hotly pursued, fled 
back to Reading. They fled till nightfall; they tied through the 
night and the next day, and the whole breadth of Ashdow'n— 
meaning the Berkshire hills—w^as strewn with their corpses, 
among W'hich were found the body of one of the Viking kings 
and five of his jarls. 

Ihe results of this victory did not break the power of the 
Danish army; in a fortnight they were again in the field. But 
the Battle of Ashdow'n justly takes its place among historic en¬ 
counters because of the greatness of the issue. If the West 
vSaxons had been beaten all England would have sunk into 
heathen anarchy. Since they were victorious the hope still 
burned for a civilised Christian existence in this Island. ^Ous 
was the first time the invaders had been beaten in the field. The 
last of the Saxon kingdoms had withstood the assault upon it. 
Alfred had made the Saxons feel confidence in themselves 
again, llicy could hold their own in open fight. The story of 
this conflict at Ashdown was for generations a treasured 
memory of the Saxon w^riters. It was Alfred’s first battle. 

All through the year 871 the two armies waged deadly war. 

1 Hodgkin, vol. ii, pp. 544-545. 
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King Ethelred soon fell sick and died. Although he had young 
children there was no doubt who his successor must be. At 
twenty-four Alfred became King, and entered upon a desperate 
inheritance. To and fro the fighting swayed, with varying for¬ 
tunes. The Danes were strongly reinforced from overseas; ‘The 
summer army,” as it was called, ‘innumerable,'’ “eager to fight 
against the army of the West Saxons,” arrived to join them. 
Seven or eight battles were fought, and we are told the Danes 
usually held the held. At Wilton, in tfie summer, about a 
month after Alfred had assumed the crown, he sustained a 
definite defeat in the heart of his own country. His numbers 
had been worn down by death and desertion, and once again in 
the field the Vikings’ ruse of a feigned retreat was successful. 

On the morrow of this misfortune Alfred thought it best to 
come to terms while he still had an army. We do not know the 
conditions, bul there is no doubt that a heavy payment was 
among them. “The Saxons made peace with the heathen on the 
condition that rhey should depart from them, and this they 
did,” declares the Chronicle laconically. But as they look three 
or four months before retiring upon London it seems that they 
waited tor the Dancgeld to be paid. Nevertheless Alfred and 
his Saxons had in all this fighting convinced the Vikings of 
their redoubtable force. By this inglorious treaty and stubborn 
campaign Alfred secured five years in which to consolidate his 
power. 

The reasons which led the Danes to make a truce with 
Alfred are hard to analyse at this date. 1 hey were certainly 
convinced that only by prolonged and bloody fighting could 
they master the West Saxons, Both sides liked W'ar, and this 
had been ding-dong: there was little to show but scars and 
corpses on either side. But Alfred had always counted upon 
the invaders dividing, and the stresses at work within the 
heathen army justified his policy. 

Still maintaining their grip on London, the Danes moved 
back to the Midlands, which w^cre now in complete submis¬ 
sion. “The Mercians made peace with the army.” Their king 
Burgred in 874 was driven overseas, and died in piety under 
the Papal compassion in Rome. “After his expulsion,” says 
Asser, “the heathen subjected the whole kingdom of the 
Mercians to their lordship.” They set up a local puppet, in a 
fashion which has often been imitated since, after he had given 
hostages and taken an oath “that he would not obstruct their 
wishes, and would be obedient in everything.” 
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Hut now in the last quarter of the century a subtle, profound 
chanec came over the "Great Heathen Army.,’' Allred and the 
men of Wessex had pnwed too stubborn a foe ftu' easy sub- 
myation, Some of the Danes wished to settle on tlu' lands: they 
already hekl; tite rest were for continihnp the vvar at a suitable 
momeid till t he whole country was conquered. Per Imps these 
two bodies acted iri concert, the former pro\ jdinp a sure and 
sohd liasc, the latter bcconhnp an expediiit>na.i y ttsTce. Thus, 
after mauline. the Kingdom of Strathclyde and cariying olf the 
:aoeK ;:inJ inipiernems ed' agriculture, nearly half of tlu; sea- 
piaales settled tliernselvcs in Nortliumhria and fhisi Anglia. 
}leneefor’wa.rd they began "tt? till tfie ground h>r a hvelifuaodd’ 
Here was a great change. Wc must remember their discipline 
aiu,( (Organisation. ’I!ie sliips* comparucs. .'jcnng logethcr, had 
hitherto toughi ashore as s(>ldiers. All their organisation of 
settientents was mditaiv. I he sailors liad turned sidd.iers, and 
(iie soldiers tiad turned yeomen. They pfeserved that spirit of 
iuifependeiicc, regulated only by comracieslup and discipline 
for Vital pur{)Oses. which was the life of the ioug-sliip. 

The whole of the Past c»f P'.ngland thus reccivevl a class of 
cifhivator who, except lor purposes of common delcnce, owed 
allegiance to none: who had won his land with the sword, and 
was loyal only to the army organisation whiclt enabled him to 
keep it. Front Yorkshire to Norfolk, this sturdy., upstanding 
s'tc^ck took root. A.s time pa.ssed they forgot the sea; the\ forgot 
llic army; they thought only of the land—their own land They 
liked the life. Although they were sufticienlly skfifui agricul¬ 
turists, there was nothing they could leach the (dder inliahit- 
ants; they brought no new implements or methods, but they 
were restdved to learn. 

They were not dependent wholly upon their own labour. 
They must laave e.xploited the former possessors and their 
serfs. The distribution of the land was made around a unit 
xvhich could support a family. What eight oxen could plough 
m a certain lime under prescribed conditions, much disputed 
by students, became the measure of the holding. 'Phey worked 
hard themselves, but obviously they used the local people too. 

Phils the Danish differs in many wsays from the Saxon settle¬ 
ment four hundred years earlier. There was no idea of ex¬ 
terminating the older population. Tiie tw-o languages were not 
very different; the way of life, the methods of cultivation, very 
much the same. The colonists—for such they had now become 
—brought their families from Scandinavia, hut also it is cer¬ 
tain that they established human and natural relations with 
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the expropriated English. 'Fhe blood-strearn of these vigorous 
individualists, proud and successful men of the sword, mingled 
henceforward in the Island race. A vivifying, potent, lasting, 
and resurgent quality was added to the breed. As modern steel 
is hardened by die alloy of special metals in comparatively 
small quantities, this strong strain of individualism, based upon 
land-ownership, was afterwards to play a persistent part, not 
only in the blood ]>ut in the politics v)f England. When in the 
reign of Henry II, after much disorder., great law's were made 
and royal courts of justice were opened descendants of these 
hardy farmers—not only ‘fsokemcn’' or independent peasants, 
but much smaller folk— were found in a state of high assertive¬ 
ness. The tribulations of another three hundred years had not 
destroyed their original firmness of character nor their deep at¬ 
tachment to the conquered soil. All through E.ngiish history 
this strain continues la.) play a gleaming part. 

The reformed and placated pirate-mariners brought with 
them manv Danish custvrms. They had a different notation, 
which they would liave been alarmed to hear described as the 
“duodecimal system.” They thought in twelves instead of tens, 
and in our own day in certain parts of Fast Anglia the expres¬ 
sion “the long hundred” (/.e., 120) is heard on market-days. 

Tbcy had a dilTerent view of social justice from that enter¬ 
tained by the manorialised Saxons, llieir customary laws as 
they gradually took shape were an undoubted improvement 
upon the Saxon theme. 

With East Anglia wc enter the region within which Danish in¬ 
fluence endured l ong before the Norman Conquest it had devel¬ 
oped a distinctive form of rural society, which preserved many 
Scandinavian features, and in which the free man of peasant condi¬ 
tion was holding his own successfully against the contemporary 
drift towards manorial ism. ^ 

Scandinavian England reared a freed peasant population 
which the burdens of taxation and defence had made difficult 
in Wessex and English Mercia. And this population related it¬ 
self so closely to the original invaders that students seek in the 
Domesday Book of the eleventh century for the means of esti¬ 
mating the size of the Viking armies in the ninth. We shall 
see presently the equitable, deferential terms which even after 
their final victory the Anglo-Saxon monarchs proffered to the 
districts settled by the Danes, known as the FJanclaw’. It re¬ 
mained only for conversion to Christianity to mingle these 

^ F. Slenton, The Danes in England, 1927, p. 13. 
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races mextricab]y in the sout and body of a nation. These con¬ 
siderations may aptly fill the five years’ breathing-space which 
Alfred had gained by courageous fighting and politic Dane- 
geid. In this interval Halfdcne, the Viking king, departed like 
Ivar fjom the scene. The tortured, plundered Church requited 
Ins atrocities by declaring that God punished him in the long 
rnn by madness and a smell which made his presence unen- 
dnrable to his fellows. 

At Lindisfarne, in Dane-ravaged Northumbria, a pathetic 
tale is told. The ruined monks quitted their devastated, pol- 
lured sanctuary and carried on their shoulders the body of St 
Cuthbert and the bones of St Aidan. After seven ye-rrs of pil¬ 
grimage by land and sea they establised tliernselves in a new 
ftarrimony of St Cutlibert as Chester-le-Sireet. The veneration 
tell throughout the North for St Cuthbert brought such wealth 
fe) his see that in its bishops began to build a new cathedra! 
on the rock at Durham. Thither St Cuthbert's bones were 
taken, and so great was his prestige that iinlil the nineteenth 
century the Bishops of Durham were Fhinee-Bishops, exer¬ 
cising immense power in North-Eastern Fngiand. 


♦ * ♦ 

Alfred’s dear-bought truce was over. Gutbrum, the new war- 
leader of the mobile and martial part of the heathen army, had 
formed a large design for the subjugation of Wessex. He 
operated by sea and land. The land army marched to Ware- 
ham, close to Portland Bill, where the sea army joined him in 
Poole harbour. In this region they fortified themselves, and 
proceeded to attack Alfred’s kingdom by raid and storm from 
every quarter. The prudent King sought peace and offered an 
indemnity. At the same time it seems probable that he had 
hemmed in the land army very closely at Wareharn. TTie Danes 
took the gold, and “swore upon the Holy Ring” they would 
depart and keep a faithful peace. With a treachery to which 
all adjectives are unequal they suddenly darted away and 
seized Exeter, Alfred, mounting his infantry, followed after, 
but arrived too late. “They were in the fortress, where they 
could not be come at.” But let all heathen bew^are of breaking 
oaths! A frightful tempest smote the sea army. They sought 
to join their comrades by sea. They w'cre smitten in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Swanage by the elements, which in those days 
were believed to he personally directed by the Almighty. A 
hundred and twenty ships were sunk, and upwards of five 
thousand of these perjured marauders perished as they de- 
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served. Tims the whole careful plan felf to pieces, and Alfred, 
watching and besetting Exeter, found liis enemies in the sum¬ 
mer of 877 in the mood for a new peace. They swore it with 
oaths of still more compliant solemnity, and they kept it for 
about five months. 

Then in .lannary 878 occurred the ruost surprising reversal 
of Alfred’s fortunes. His headcpiarters and Court lay at Chip¬ 
penham, in Wiltshire It was Twelfth Night, and (he Saxons, 
who in these days of tor?nent refreshed and fortified them¬ 
selves by celebrating the feasts of the Church, were off their 
guard, engageef in pious exercises, or perhaps even drunk. 
Down swept the ravaging foe. The whoie army of Wessex, sole 
guaranfee of England south of the Tiiames, was dashed into 
confusion Many were killed. T'he most part stole avvay to 
their houses. A .strong contingent fled overseas. Refugees ar¬ 
rived with tutile appeals at the Court cd' France. Only a hand¬ 
ful of officers and persona! attendants Ihd tlicrnselvcs with 
Alfred in the marshes and forests of Somerset and the Isle of 
Atheiney which rose from the quags. This wais the dar kest hour 
of Alfred’s fortunes. It was some nionth.s before he could oven 
start a guerrilla. He led “with thanes and vassals an unquiet 
life in great tribulation. , . . For he had nothing wherewith to 
supply his wants except what in frequent sallies he could seize 
either stealthily or openly, both from the heathen and from 
the Christians who had submitted to their rule." He lived as 
Robin Hood did in .Sherwood rh^resi long afterwards. 

This is the moment when those gjeamiug toys of history 
WTrre fashioned for the children of every age. We see the w'ar- 
fior-king disguised as a minstrel harping in the Danish camps. 
We see him acting as a kitchen-boy to a Saxon housewife. Tlie 
celebrated story of Alfred and the Cakes first appears in a late 
edition of Bishop Asser's Life. It runs: “Tt happened one day 
tfjat the countrywoman., who was the wife of the cowherd w’ith 
whom King Alfred was staying, was going to hake bread, and 
the King was sitting by the fireside making ready his bow and 
arrows and other weapons. A moment came when the woman 
saw^ that her bread was burning; she rushed up and removed it 
from the fire, upbraiding the undaunted King with these words 
(recorded, strangely, in the original in Latin hexameters): 
‘Alack, man, why have you not turned over the bread when 
you see that it is burning, especially as you so imich like eating 
it hot.’ The misguided woman little thought that she was talk¬ 
ing to King Alfred, W/ho had fought so vigorously against the 
heathens and won so tnany victories over them," Low were the 
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fortunes of the once ruthless English. Pent in their mountains, 
the lineal descendants of the Ancient Britons, slatternly, for- 
lojn, but unconquered, may well have grinned. 

The leaders of the Danish army felt sure at this time that 
mastery was in their hands. To the people of Wessex it seemed 
jhiit all was over. Their forces were dispersed, the country 
overrun; their King, if alive, was a fugitive in hiding. It is the 
supreme proof of Alfred's quality that he was able in such a 
plight to exercise his full authority and keep contact with his 
suhiects. 

Towards the end (d Tent the Danes siitlered an unexpected 
misfortune. The crew's of Iwenty-three ships, alter commit¬ 
ting many atrocities in Wales,, sailed to Devon and marched 
to the attack of one of Alfred's strongholds on Exmoor. The 
place w'as difficult to assail, but 

in besetting it they thought that the King’s thanes should soon give 
way to hunger and thirst . . . since the loriress had no supply of 
Witter. 

The Chiislians, before they endured any such distress, by the 
irispiraiion of heaven judged it to be better eilher to suffer death or 
U> gain the victory. Accordingly at daybreak they suddenly rushed 
tortli against the heathen, and at the first attack they laid low most 
of the enemy, including their king. A few only by flight escaped to 
llicir shipsd 

Eight hundred Danes were killed, and the spoils of the 
victory included an enchanted banner called the Raven, of 
which it was said that the three daughters of Ragnar Lodbrok 
had woven it in a single day, and that “in every battle in which 
that banner w^ent before them the raven in the middle of the 
design seemed to flutter as though it were alive if they were 
going to have the victory.” On this occasion it did not flutter, 
but hung listlessly in its silken folds. The event proved that it 
was impossible for the Danes to win under these conditions. 

Alfred, cheered by this news and striving to take the field 
again, continued a brigand warfare against the enemy while 
sending his messengers to summon the “fyrd,” or local militia, 
for the end of May. There was a general response; the King 
was loved and admired. The news that he was alive and active 
caused widespread joy. All the fighting men came back. After 
all, the country wuas in peril of subjugation, the King was a 
hero, and they could always go home again. The troops of 
Somerset, Wiltshire, and Hampshire concentrated near Sel- 
^ Quoted in Hodgkin, loc. ett,, vol. il, pp. 565-566. 
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wood. A point w;is chosen near where the three shires nrjct, and 
we c:u) sec from this the burdens which lay upoi) Allred’s tac¬ 
tics. Nevertheless here ayain was an army: ‘and when they saw 
the King they reccjveo hirn like one rist'rr from the dead, after 
so great trihuiations, and fhev were filled w'ith great joy.” 

Battle mils} he souglu before they lo.st interest. The Danes 
still lav upon their phindei at C'hippeiiham. AllTcd advanced 
to Rlhandun, now I’clington, and on the hare downs w'as 
fought the iargest and cnhnijiating battle of Allred's wars. All 
was staked. All hung sn the scales o! fate. On both sides the 
warriors dismounted; the hirrse.s were .sent to the rear. The 
shield-walls were formed, the masses clashed against each 
other, and tor h(^urs thev knight with sword and axe. But the 
heathen had lost the favoui o)'God tlirough I licit violated oath, 
and cventualiv from tliis or other causes they Bed from the 
cruel and clanging field. This time Allred's pursuit was fruitful. 
Guthriim, king of the Viking army., so lately master of the one 
unconquered Lrighsli kingdom, found him.self penned in his 
camp. Bishop Asset says, "(he heathen, terrifted hy hunger, 
cold, and fear, and at the ):ist full of despair, begged for peace/’ 
1 hey offered to give without return as many hostages as Alfred 
should care to {uck and to depart forthwith. 

But Allred had had longer ends in view, it is strange that 
he sj-joukl have wished to convert these savage foes. Baptism as 
a penalty of defeat rnigld lose its spiritual quality,, The wc'rk- 
ings of the spirit arc mysterioas, but we must still wonder how 
the hearts of these hard-bitten swordsmen and pirates could be 
changed in a single day. Indeed these mass conversions had be¬ 
come almost a matter of form for defeated Viking armies, it 
is reported that one old veteran declared he had been through 
this washing tw^enty times, and complained that the alb with 
which he wars supplied was by no means up to the average 
standard. But Alfred meant to make a lasting peace with Guth- 
nim. He had him and his army in his power. He could have 
starved them into surrender and slaughtered them to a man. He 
wished instead to divide the land wdth them, and that the two 
races, in spite of fearful iiijuric.s given and received, should 
dwadl together in amity. He received Gulhrurn with thirty 
prominent buccaneers in his camp. He stood godfather to 
Guthrum; he raised him from the font; he entertained him for 
twelve days; he presented him and his warriors with costly 
gifts; he called him his son. 

This sublime power to rise above the w^hole force of circurn-* 
stances, to remain unbiased by the extremes of victory or de- 
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fent, to persevere in the teeth of disaster, to prcet returning for- 
{line with a cool eye, to have faith in men after repeated 
i>etrayals, raises Alfred far above the turmoil of barbaric wars 
ti' hiS pinnacle of deathless glory. 

*f« + ♦ 

Fourteen years intervened between the victeav (vf Fhhandun 
and any sefious Danish attack. In spite of much imeasiness and 
.iisturbance, by the standards of those days there was f^eace. 
AKred worked ceaselessly to strengthen his realm, lie had been 
cfirdcnt that the Danes should settle in East Anglia, but he cul¬ 
tivated the best relations wnh the harassed kingdom of Mercia, 
which had becenne tributary to the Daneic though stdl largely 
unoccupied by tliem. In 8H6 he married his eldest daughter to 
tf'C regent, Elhelred, who was striving to bear the burden aban¬ 
doned to him by the lugiiive king. Burhred. I here had already 
ra.;en several infci-marriages in the Mercian and Wessex royal 
tanulies, and this set the final seal upon t-he cai■■t;g>cration of 
the South and the Midlands. 

The first result of this new imity was the recovery of IvOndon 
in SS6. f.ondon had long been the emporium of C’hristian Eng¬ 
land. Ancient Rome had seen in this bridgehead of the Thames, 
at the convergence of all the roads and sea routes, the greatest 
eoninicrcial and military centre in the Island. Now the City 
was set on the road to becoming the national capital. We read 
in the i'hronicle: '‘King Alfred restored l.ondon, and all the 
English—those of them who were free from Danish bondage 
—turned to him, and he then entrusted the borough to the 
keeping of the ealdorman Elhelred.” It would seem that heavy 
(iglUing and much slaughter attended the regaining of London, 
but of this nothing has been recorded. We know little more 
than the bare fact, and that Alfred after the victory made the 
citizens organise an effective defence force and put their walls 
in the highest order. 

King Alfred's main effort w^as to restore the defences and 
raise the efficiency of the West Saxon force. He reorganised the 
“lyrd,” dividing it into two classes which practised a rotation of 
service. Though hi.s armies might be smaller, Alfred’s peasant 
soldiers w^ere encouraged not to desert on a long campaign, 
because they knew' that their land was being looked after by 
the half of the militia that had stayed at home. The modesty of 
his reforms shows us the enormous dithcullies which he had 
to overcome, and proves that even in that time of mortal peril 
it was almost impossible to keep the English under arms. The 
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King fortified the whole country by boroughs, running down 
the Channel and (hen across to the Severn estuary and so back 
by the Thames valley, assigning to each a. contributory district 
to man the walls and keep the ifutilicrUions in repair. He saw 
too the vision of English sea-power, l o be sate in an island it 
was necessary to command the sea. He made great departures 
in ship design, and hoped to heat the Viking numbers by fewer 
ships of much larger size, riiese conclusions have only recently 
become antiquat ed. 

Then King Alfred commanded to be faiiit against the Danish 
warships jongships which were well-nigh twice as long as the others. 
Some had sixty oars, some more. They veerc both swafler and 
steadier, and also higher than tlu“ others, f iiev were .-^liaped neither 
as the bYisian nor as the Danish, but as it seemed to himscit that 
they might be most usefutd 

But the big ships were beyond (lie skill of their inexperi¬ 
enced seamen to handle. In an action when nine of them 
fought six pirate vessels several were run ashore “most awk¬ 
wardly,” says the Chroniclr, and only two of the enemy fell 
into Alfred's hands, to alTord hint the limited satisfaction of 
hanging their crew's at Winchester. .Still, the beginrung of the 
English Navy must always be linked with King Alfred, 

In spite of (he disorders a definite treaty was achieved after 
the reconque.st of London in 886. Significance attaches to the 
terms in wdiich the contracting parties arc described. On Af- 
fred's side there are “the counseiiors of the Finglish nation," 
on Guthrum's “the people who dwell in East Anglia.” The 
organisation of the Danelawg based entirely upon the army and 
the sub]ligated inhabitants, had not yet assumed the form of a 
State. 1 he English, on (he other hand, had already reached 
the position of “King and Witan"; and none did more to en¬ 
force the idea than Alfred himself. The treaty defined a politi¬ 
cal boundary running up the Thames, up the Eea, along the 
l ea to its source, then straight to Bedford, and after by the 
Ouse to Wading Street, beyond which no agreement was made. 
This line followed no natural frontiers. It recognised a w^ar 
front, it was drawn in No Man's Eand. 

The second part of the treaty is curious and instructive. 
Both sides w^erc familiar with the idea of “w'crgcid.” In order 
to deal with the ceaseless murders and physical injuries which 
the anarchic conditions had produced, a scale for compensa¬ 
tion or revenge must at all cost be agreed. Nothing W'ould stop 

^ Quoted in Hodgkin, vol. ii, p. 584. 
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tfje Danes from killing and robbing the English, and vice versa; 
but if there was to he any cessation of war a tariff must be 
aerecd. Both Danish and English independent peasants were 
accordingly valued at 200 silver shillings each, atid men of 
higher rank were assigned a wcrgcld of 8V>. marks of pure 
gold. In accepting this clause of the treal>' Gnthram w'as in fact 
ijodertaking not to discriminate in w/ergeids hctvvecn his Eng- 
bds and his Danish subjects. Alfred had gained an important 
point, which is evidence of the reality of his posver. 

+ ♦ 

Kiru'! Alfred's Book of l aws, or Dooms, as set out in the 
existing laws i)f Rent, Wessex, atid Mercia, attempted to blend 
the Mosaic code w'ilh Christian principles and i>]fJ Germanic 
customs. He inverted the Golden Rule. Iir-tcad of “Do unto 
:-{hers as you wanild that they should do unto you," he adopted 
the Jess atubitious principle, “What ye wall thitt other men 
should fiot do to you, that do ye not to other with the 

comment, “By hearing this precept in nund a judge can do 
inslice to all men; he needs no other !aw-ho(jks. Let him think 
of himself as the plaintiff, and consider wlrat judgment wtnjld 
s'uasfy him/’ The King, in bis preamble, explained modestly 
that “1 have not dared to presume to set dow j;i in writing many 
laws of my own, for I cannot tell what w'ih meet with the ap¬ 
proval of our successors/' The Law^s of Allred, ctmtinually 
amplified by his successors, grew into that body of customary 
hiw' administered by the shire and hundred courts wduch, under 
the name of the Laws of St Edward (the Confessor), the 
Norman kings undertook to respect, and out of which, with 
much manipulation by feudal lawyers, the Common Law was 
hmnded. 

The King encouraged by all his means religion and learning. 
Above ail he sought the spread of education. His rescript to the 
Bishop of Worcester has been preserved: 

T would have you informed that it has come into my remem¬ 
brance what wise men there formerly were among the English race, 
h{)<h of the sacred orders and the secuiar; and w'hat happy times 
those were throughout the English race, and how the kings who 
had the government of the folk in those days Dhe>cd God and His 
Ministers; and they on the one hand maintained their peace and 
morality and their authority within their borders, while at the 
same time they enlarged their territory abroad; and how they pros¬ 
pered both in war and in wisdom, . . . how foreigners came to 
this land for wisdom and instruction. ... So clean w^as it fallen 
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awiiy in the F'nglish race that there were very few on this side 
Hiirnbci who could understarut their Mass hooks m English, or 
translate a letter from I alin into Fngiish; and I ween that there 
were not many beyond the Humbert 

lie sought t(5 refenm the monastic life, which in the general 
confusion had grossly degenerated. 

ff anyone takes a nun from a convent without the King’s or the 
bishop's leave he shall pay 1210 shillings. ))aH to the King, half to 
the bishop. . . . If she lives longer (hart he wlio abducted hcj, she 
shall inherit nedhing of his property. If she bears a child it shall 
inherit no ntorc of the property tlian its mother." 

Lastly in this survey comes .Alfred’s study of history. He it 
was who set on foot the contpiiirig of the Saxon C'hronicle. Tlie 
fact that the early entries are fragmentary gives confidence that 
the compilers did not draw on their imaginaiion. From King: 
Alfred’s time they are exact, often abundant, and sometimes 
written with historic grasp and eloquence. 

We discern across the centuries a commanding and versatile 
intelligence, wielding with equal force the sword of war and of 
justice; using in defence arms and policy; cherishing religion, 
learning, and art in the midst of adversity and danger; w'clding 
togefiter a nation, and seeking always across the feuds and 
hatreds of the age a peace w hich would smile upon the land. 

This King, it was said, was a w'onder for wise men, “From 
his cradle he was filled with the love of wisdom above all 
things,” WTOte Asser. The Christian culture of his Court sharply 
contrasted w ith the feckless barbarism of Viking life. The older 
race wtjs to tame the warriors and teach them the arts of peace, 
and show them the value of a settled common existence. We 
are watching the birth of a nation. ITe result of Alfred's work 
was the future mingling of Saxon and Dane in a common 
Christian Fngland. 

In the grim time of Norman ovcrlordship the figure of the 
great Alfred w^as a beacon-light, the bright symbol of Saxon 
achievement, the hero of the race. The ruler who had taught 
them courage and self-reliance in the eternal Danish wars, who 
had sustained them with his national and religious faith, who 
had given them law's and good governance and chronicled their 
heroic deeds, was celebrated in legend and song as Alfred the 
Great. 

* ♦ 3|C 

^ Onored in Hodgkin, History of t/ie Anglo-Saxons, p. 609. 

Ibid., p. 612 . 
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One final war awaited Alfred. It was a crisis in the Viking 
stcM-y. In 885 they had rowed up the Seine with hundreds of 
ships and an army of forty thousand men. With every device 
known to war they laid siege to Paris, and for fuore than a year 
battered at its walls. ITiey were hampered by a fortified bridge 
v.iiich the Franks had thrown across the river. They dragged 
their long-ships overland to tiie higher reaches and laid waste 
the land: but thev could not take Paris, (i'ouni Odo, a warrior 
p' ince, defended it again.st these shameless pirates, and far and 
v\ jde the demand was made that the King of the Franks should 
come to the rescue of his capital. Charles the Groat had not 
transmitted his qualities to his children. I he nicknames which 
they received as their monuments suthciently attest their de¬ 
generacy. Charles the Bald was dead, and Charles the F'at 
reigned in his stead. This wTetched invalid was at length forced 
to gather a considerable arn)y and proceed with it to the aid of 
Paris. His operations were inelTectual, but. the city held firm 
under its resolute governor. The Viking attack flagged and 
finally collapsed. All the records are confused. We hear at this 
time of other battles which Ihev fought w ith Ciermanic armies, 
in one of which the dyke was filled with their corpses. Evi- 
dcntlv tlieii thrust in all directions in Western Europe en¬ 
countered resistance, which, though inefficient, wa,s more than 
thev could overcome. For six years they ravaged the interior of 
Northern France. Famine followed in their footsteps. The fair¬ 
est regions had been devoured; where could they turn? Thus 
tliev began again to look to England: something might have 
had time to grow there in the interval. On the Continent their 
standards w^ere declining, but perhaps again the Island might 
he their prey. “It was," says Hodgkin in his admirable account, 

hungry monster which turned to E.ngland for food as well as 
plunder." A group of pagan ruffians and pirates had gained 
possession of an effective military and naval machine, but they 
faced a mass of formidable veterans whom thev had to feed 
and manage, and for whom they must provide killings. Such 
men make plans, and certainly their descent upon England was 
one of the most carefully considered and elaborately prepared 
villainies of that dark time. 

Guthrum died in 891, and the pact which he had sworn with 
Alfred, and loosely kept, ended. Suddenly in the autumn of 
892 a hostile armada of two hundred and fifty ships appeared 
off Lympne, carrying “the Great Heathen Army" that had 
ravaged FTance to the invasion of England, They disembarked 
and fortified themselves at Appledore, on the edge of the forest 
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llney we.re followed by eighty ships conveying a second force 
of baffled raiders from the Continent, who sailed up the 
Thames and established themselves on its southern bank at 
Milton, near Sittingboiirne, Thus Kent was to be attacked from 
both sides. This immense concerted assault confronted Allred 
with his third struggle for life. The Fnglish, as wc may call 
them—for the Mercians and West Saxons stood together - had 
secured fourteen years of unquiet peace in which to develop 
their defences. Many of the Southern towns were fortified; 
they were “biirhs/' The ‘dyrcF’ had been iniproved in organisa¬ 
tion, though its essential weaknesses had not been removed. 
ITiere had been a re-gathering of wealth and food: there was a 
settled administr-ation, and the allegiance of all was given to 
King Alfred- Unlike Charlemagne, he had a valiant sevn. At 
tw'enty-two Edward could lead his father’s armies to the field. 
The Mercians also had produced an Ethelred, who was a lit 
companion to the West Saxon prince. The King, in ill-health, 
is not often seen in this phase at the head of armies: we have 
glimpses of him, but the great episodes of the war were centred, 
as they should be, upon the young leaders. 

The English heat the Vikings in this third war. Owning the 
command of the sea, the invaders gripped the Kentish penin¬ 
sula from the north and south. Alfred had tried to buy them 
off, and certainly delayed their full attack. He persuaded 
Hacsten, the Viking leader, at least to have his two young sons 
baptised. He gave Haesten much money, and oaths of peace 
were interchanged, only to he broken. Meanwhile the Dane.s 
raided mercilessly, and Alfred tried to rouse England to action. 
In 893 a third expedition composed of the Danish veterans 
who had settled in Northumbria and East Anglia sailed round 
the south coast, and, landing, laid siege to Exeter. But now^ the 
young leaders struck hard. Apparently they had a strong 
mounted force, not indeed what w^e should call cavalry, but 
possessing swdftness of movement. They fell upon a column 
of the raiders near the modern Aldershot, routed them, and 
pursued them for twenty miles till they w'cre glad to swim the 
Tharne.s and shelter behind the Colne. Unhappily, the army 
of the young princes was not strong enough to resume the at¬ 
tack, and also it had run out of provisions. The pursuit there¬ 
fore had to be abandoned and the enemy escaped. 

The Danes had fortified themselves at Benfleet, on the 
Tliames below London, and it is said that their earthworks can 
be traced to this day. Thence, after recovering from their de¬ 
feat, they sallied forth to plunder, leaving a moderate garrison 
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in fhcir stronghold. This the princes now nssaulted. It had very 
/arcly been possible in these wars to storm a wcll-tortified 
place; but Alfred's son and his son-indavv with a strong army 
[fom London fell upon Benffeet antf the army to flight, 

sfcirnuai the fort, and took all that there was within, goods as 
well as women and children, and brought all to London. And 
all the ships they either broke in pieces or Inirnt ('>r brought to 
] ondon or Rochester.” Such are the words of the Sajcon 
Chronl('Ie.. When in the nineteenth century a railway wais being 
made acrc'ss this ground the charred fragments of the ships 
and numbers (d skeletons were unearthed upon the site of 
BenHect. In the captured stronghold the victors found fkesten’s 
w ifc and his two sons. 1 hese were precious hostages., and King 
Alfred was much criticised at the time, and also later, because 
he rt'stoied them to Ha^sten. He sent back his wife on broad 
grounds i>f humanity. As for the twa:» sons, tftey had been 
baptised: he w'as godfather to one of them, and Lthelred of 
Mercia to the other. Lhey were therefore Cfhrislian brethren, 
and the King protected them from the consequences of their 
'rdher's wrongful war. The nitith century fourui it very hard to 
understand this beliaviour when the kingdom was fighting 
desperately against brutal marauders, but that is one of the 
reasons wdiy in the after-time the King is called “Alfred the 
Great.” The war went on, but so far as the records show 
Hiesten never fought again. It may be that mercy and chivalry 
were not in vain. 

In this cruel w'ar the Vikings used their three armies: the 
grand army that H.Tsten had brought from the C ontinent, the 
army which had landed near l.ympne, and the third from the 
Danelaw. But in the end they w'cre fairly beaten in full and 
long fight by the Christians from Mercia, Wessex., and Wales. 

One other incident deserves to be noticed. The Saxon 
Chronicle says: 


Before the winter [the winter of a.d. 894-5] the Danes . . , 
towed their ships up the Thames and then up the Lea . . . and 
made a fort twenty miles above Lundeii burh. . . . In the autumn 
[895] the King camped close to the burh while they reaped their 
corn, so that the Danes might not deprive them of the crop. Then 
one day the King rode up by the river, and looked at a place where 
it might be obstructed, so that they could not bring their ships out. 
. . . He made tw'o forts on the two sides of the river; . . . then 
the army perceived that they could not bring their ships out. There¬ 
fore they left them and went across country, . . . and the men of 
Lunden burh fetched llie ships, and all that they could not take 
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away they broke up, and all that were worth taking they brought 
into lamden burh. 

In 896 the war petered out. and the Vikings, whose strength 
seerned at this time to be in decline, dispersed, some settling in 
the Danelaw, some going back to Prance. “By God’s mercy,'" 
exclaims (lie ('hronirlr, in summing up the war, “the [Danishl 
army hail not too much aOlicted the Fnglish people.” Allred 
had well defended the island home. He had by poliey and arms 
preserved the Cdinstian civilisation in Fngland. He had built 
up the strength of that mighty South which has ever since 
sustained much of the weight of Britain, and later of her 
Empire. He had lilx‘rated ItukIoii, and happily he lefi behind 
him descendants who. for several generatimis. as we shall sce^ 
carried his work forward with valour and siicces,s. 

* * 

Alfred died in 899. but the struggle wath the Vikings had 
yet to pass through strangely eontrasied phases. Alfred's blood 
gave the English a series of great rulers, and wdiile his inspi¬ 
ration held victory did not quit the Christian ranks. In his son 
Edward, who wvas iinmediatdy acclaimed King, the armies had 
already found a redoubtable leader. A quarrel arose between 
EhJward and his cousin. Fthelwald, wdio fled to the Danelaw 
and aroused the Vikings of Northumbria and Fast Anglia to 
a renewed inroad upon his native land. In 904 Fthelwald and 
the Danish king crossed I he upper reaches of the T hames at 
Cricklade aud ravaged jxirt of Wiltshire. Edward in retaliation 
ordered the invasion of East Anglia, wiih an army formed of 
the men of Kent and 1 ondon. They devastated Middle Anglia; 
but the Kenlish contingent, being slow to withdraw, was over¬ 
taken and hrougfit to battle by the infuriated f^anes. The 
Danes were victorious, and made a great slaughter; hut, as fate 
would have it, both Eric, the Danish king, and the renegade 
Ethclwald perished on the field, and the new king, Giithrum II, 
made peace with Fdwcird on the basis of Alfred’s treaty of 886, 
hut w'ith additions which show that the situation had changed. 
It is now/ assumed that the Danes are Christians and wall pay 
their tithes, while the parish priest is to be fined if he misleads 
his flock as to the time of a feast-day or a festival. 

In 910 this treaty w'as broken by the Danes, and the war was 
renewed in Mercia, The main forces of Wessex and Kent had 
already been sent by Fdward, who was with the fleet, to the aid 
of the Mercians, and in heavy fighting at Tettenhall, in Staf¬ 
fordshire, the Danes w'ere decisively defeated. 
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This English victory was a niilestonc in the long conHict, 
1 he Danish armies in Northumbria never recovered from the 
fshde, and the Danish Midlands and East Anglia thus lay open 
rr» i'nglish coneptest. Up to this point Nfcrda and Wessex had 
hcei) tlie defenders, often reduced to the most grievous straits. 
Bill now the tide had turned, f'car camped \A’iih the Danes. 

1 xlward’s sister had been, as we have seen, married to Earl 
f thclrcd of Mercia. Ethelred died ir? ^>11, and his widow, 
r ihclfleda, succeeded and surpassed him. In (hose savage times 
the erncrgcncc of a woman ruler was enough to betoken her 
p(^ssession of extraordinary qualities. Edward the Eider, as he 
was ailerwards called, and his sister, “the l.ady of the Mer- 
eians,’' conducted the national \Mir in common, and carried its 
siiicess to heights which Alfred never knew, the policy of the 
two kingdoms, thus knit by blood and need, marched in perfect 
harmony, and the next onslaught of the Danes was met with 
connd(‘nt alacrity and soon broken. 'I'he victors then set them¬ 
selves deliberately to (he complete cimc|ues( of the Danelaw 
.and its Five Boroughs. This task occupied the next ten years, 
brother and sister advancing in concert upon their respective 
lines, and fortifying towns they took at every stage, In 918, 
when Edward stormed ^tempstord, near Bedtord, and Ring 
(uithrum was killed, the wlude resistance of East Anglia col¬ 
lapsed, and all the Danish leaders submitted to ETlvvard as 
their protector and lord. 1 hey were granted in return their 
estates and the right to live according to their Danish customs. 
At the .same time “the Lady of tlie Mercians" conquered 
Eeicester, and received even from York olTers of submission. 
In this hour of success Ethelfleda died, and Edward, hastening 
to Tarnworlh, was invited by the nobles of Mercia to occupy 
the vacant throne. 

Alfred’s son was now undisputed King of all England south 
of the Humber, and the British princes of North and South 
Wales hastened to offer their perpetual allegiance. Driving 
northw'ards in the next two years, Edw'ard built torts at Man¬ 
chester, at 'Ehelwall in Cheshire, arul at Bakcwell in the Peak 
Country. The Danes of Northumbria saw their end approach¬ 
ing, It seemed as if a broad and lasting unity was about to be 
reached. Edward the Elder reigned five years more in trium¬ 
phant peace, and when be died in 925 his authority and his 
gifts passed to a third rcrnarkable sovereign, capable in every 
way of carrying on the work of his father and grandfather. 
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A THEI..STAN, the third of the great West Saxon kings, 
sought at first, in accordance with the traditions of his 
house, peaceful relations wdth the unconquered parts of the 
Danelaw^; but upon disputes arising he inarched into Wnkshirc 
in 926, and there established himself. Northumbria submitted; 
the Kings of the Scots and of Strathclyde acknowledged him 
as their “father and lord,'* and the Welsh princes agreed to pay 
tribute. There was another uneasy interlude; then in 933 came 
a campaign against the vScols, and in 937 a general rebellion 
and renewed war, organised by all the hitherto defeated char¬ 
acters in the drama. Tfie wdiole of North Britain—Celtic, 
Danish, and Norwegian, pagan and Christian—together pre¬ 
sented a hostile front under Constantine, King of the Scois, 
and Olaf of Dublin, with Viking reinforcements from Norway. 
On this occasion neither life nor time wais w-asted in ma¬ 
noeuvres. The fight that followed is recorded for us in an Ice¬ 
landic saga and an English poem. According to the saga-man, 
Athelstan challenged his foes to meet him in a pitched battle, 
and to this they blithely agreed. The English king even sug¬ 
gested the place where all should be put to the test. The armies, 
very large for those impoverished times, took up their stations 
as if for the Olympic Games, and much parleying accompanied 
the process. Tempers rose high as these masses of manhood 
flaunted their shields and blades at one another and flung their 
gibes across a narrow^ space; and there was presently a fierce 
clash between the Northumbrian and the Icelandic Vikings on 
the one hand and a part of the English army on the other. In 
this, although the Northumbrian commander fled, the English 
were worsted. But on the following day the real trial of strength 
was staged. The rival hosts paraded in all the pomp of war, 
and then in hearty goodwill fell on with spear, axe, and sword. 
All day long the battle raged. 

The original victory-song on Briinanburh opens to us a view 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind, with its primitive imagery and war- 
delight. “Here Athelstan King, of carls the lord, the giver of 
the bracelets of the nobles, and his brother also, Edmund the 
Aitheling, an age-long glory won by slaughter in battle, with 
the edges of swords, at Briinanburh. The wall of shields they 
cleaved, they hewed the battle shafts with hammered weapons, 
the foe flinched . . . the Scottish people and the ship-fleet. 
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. The held was coloured with the wairriors’ Mood’ After 
that the s\iri on high, . . - the greatest star,, glided cvvcr the 
eaith, Chnl’s candle bright! till the noble crentnre hastened to 
her setting. There i.av .soldiers, many ^vith darts struck down, 
.Aorthi'm men over their shields shot. .So were the Scotch; 
wearv of battle, they had had their fill! 'Thev left behind therru 
le. feast on carrion, the dustv-coated raven vs^ith horned hcak, 
rhe Idack-coated eagle with white rail, the greedy battle-hawk, 
aiHi the erev beast,, the wolf in the wood.'" 

f he victory cd' the F.nglish was ovcrw/helrning. Constaadinc, 
“the perjured’' as the victors claimed, fled Irick to the North, 
.and Ohtf retired with his remnants to Duldin. Thus did King 
A,ft red's grandson, the valiant Athelstan, become one of the 
hi ST sovereigns of Western Furopc. He styled himself on coin 
a'liT! cfiarler /\‘e,r tolhts Brifanniie. 

These claims w/cie accepted upon the CoTitinenf, His three 
dsters were w'eddcd respeefively to the ('arolingian king, 
riKuies the .Simple, to the Capetian, Hugh the Great, and to 
f)!to the Sa>;on, a future Holy Roman Emperor. He even in¬ 
stalled a Norwegian prince, who swore allegiance and was 
friptised as his vassal at York. Here again one might hope that 
u decision in the long quarrel had been reached; vet it persisted; 
and when Athelstan died, tw'o years after Brunanburh, and w-as 
succeeded hv his haif-brothcr, a youth of eighteen, the beaten 
force.s w^elled up once more against him. Edmund, in the spirit 
of his race, held his own. He reigned only six years, but when 
he died in 946 he had not ceded an inch or an ell. Edmund was 
succeeded bv his brother Edred, the youngest son of Alfred’.s 
son Edward the Elder. He too maintained the realm against 
ah comers, and, beating them dowm bv force of arms, seemed 
to have quenched for ever the rebellious fires of Northumbria. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Efistorians select the year 954 as the end of the first great 
episode in the Viking histoiw^ of England. A hundred and 
twenty years had passed since the impact of the Vikings had 
smitten the Island. For forty years English Christian society 
had struggled for life. For eighty years five warrior kings— 
Alfred, Edward, .Athelstan, Edmund, and Edred—defeated 
the invaders. The English rule was now restored, though in a 
form changed by the passage of time, over the whole country. 
Vet underneath it there had grown up, deeply rooted in the 
soil, a DanivSh settlement covering the great eastern plain, in 
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which Danish blood and Danish customs survived under (he 
authority of the Frudish kin^. j 

In the brilliant and peaceful reif^n of Ftigar ail this long > 
huilding had reached its enhnination. The rcconquest of Fng- ; 
land was accomfjanied step hv step by a conscious administra¬ 
tive reconstruclion which has governed the developjneni ol 
English institutions from that day to this. The shires were re¬ 
organised, each with its sltcnlT or reeve, a royal officer duectly 
responsible to the Criawn. The hundreds, subdivisions of the 
shire, w^ere createtl, and the towars prepared for ficfence. An 
elaborate system of shire, hundred, and burgh courts main¬ 
tained law and order and pursued crmunals. Faxation was re¬ 
assessed. Finally, u'ith this luihtarv and fxahlica! revival 
marched a great re birth of monastic life and learning and 
the beginninL' of our native English literalirre. The movement 
was slow' and Fnelish in origin, hut advanced w'ith great strides 
from the middle of the century as it eamc in contact with the 
religious revival cm the Continent, i he work of Dunstan, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and his vamnger contemporaries, 
Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, and /Frhelwold, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, was to revive the strict observance of religicm within 
the monasteries,, and thereby indirectly to reform the Episco¬ 
pate as more and more monks were elected to bishoprics. An¬ 
other and happy, if incadenlaC result w'as to promote learning 
and the prtujuction of splendid illuminated mantrscripts w'hich 
were much in demand in contemporary Farope, Many of these, 
designed for the religious instruction of the laitv, were W'ritten 
in English, The (fathohe Homilies ot /Elfric, Abbot of 
Eynsharn, mark, we are told, the first achievement of English 
as a lilerary language-—the earliest vernacular to reach this 
eminence in the whole of Europe. Frmn whatever point of 
view' we regard it, the tenth century is a decisive .step forward 
in the de.stinies of England. Despite the catastrophic decline 
of the monarchy wdiich followed the death of Edgar, this 
organisation and English culture were so firmly rooted as to 
sufwive two foreign conquests in less than a century. 

It must have seemed to contemporaries that wnth the mag¬ 
nificent coronation at Bath in 973, on which all coronation 
orders since have been based, the seal was set on the unity of 
the realm. Everywhere the courts are sitting regularly, in shire 
and borough and hundred; there is one coinage, and one sys¬ 
tem of weights and measures. The arts of building and decora¬ 
tion are reviving; learning begins to fiourish again in the 
Church; there is a literary language, a King’s English, which 
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all educated men write Civilisation had been restored to the 
Island. But now the political fabric which nurtured it was 
about to he ovcrlhrow'n. Hitherto slrone men armed fiad kepi 
the house. Now a child, a w<aikhrm. a vacillatiar, a faitldcss 
feckless creatin e, sneceeded to the warrtt’jr ifiiame f'w'ents- 
live years of peace faf'ped the land, and the fmehs}!, so mag' 
niticen! in .stress and dancer, so invincihle under vaiianl leader 
ship, relaxed under its soitening inOuences. We have reached 
the da\s o( btlielrcd tlie Cmeadv. But tliis expression, which 
conveys a truth, meuns literally rihelred the Hi couiiselied, or 
Ethel red the “Redeiess." 

In 9S0 seriinrs raids !)Cgan again. Che.stcr was ravageti. from 
Ireland, dlie people of Somhampton were massacred bv rua- 
raudcis fmrn Scandinavia or Dcttmark. liKinet. Corrivrall, and 
Devon all sunered butchery and pillage. VVe h.o'e am epre poem 
upon ''The Battle of Maldon,’’ fouglit in hh*i. 'The Idanes wen: 
drawn up ou Northey Island, east ol Maidon. wad'« the English 
facing them from t'ne south bank of the Black water estuary. 
I'he battle turned upon the causeway jihning Northey to the 
mainland, winch wa.s Hooded at high tide. The Vikings bar¬ 
gained in their characteristic fashion: ‘kSend quickly rings for 
your sately; it is better for you to buy off wiBi tribute this 
storm of spears than that we should share tire hitler war, , . . 
We will witlr gold set up a truce. „ . . We wilt go alrmad with 
the trilnife, arut sail the sea, and be at peace with youd’ ^ 

But ByiTitnoth., alderman of Es,scx, replied: “Hcarest thou, 
rover, what this pei>p)e saith? They wil! give you in tribute 
spears, and deadly darts, and old swords. . . . Here stands 
an carl not mean, with his company, who will defend this land, 
/TTlielred's hotne, iny prince's folk and field. The heathen shall 
fall in the war,. Toc^ shameful it seems to me that ve should go 
abroad with our tribute, unfoiight w'ith, now tiiat ye have cmne 
thus far into our land. Not so lightly shall ye come by the 
treasure: point and edge shall first make atonement, grim 
war-play, before we pay tribute.'’ ^ 

These high words wwtc not made good by the event. As the 
tide was running out while these taunts were being exchanged 
the causeway was now cxpo.scd and the English naively agreed 
to let the Vikings cross and form on the south bank in order 
that the battle might be fairly drawn. No sooner had it begun 
than the F'nglish w-'cre worsted. Many of ByrhtnotlTs men look 
to flight, but a group of his thanes, know'ing that all was lost, 

’ Kendrick's liisiory of the V'iktngs, p. 25<^. 

£ Ibid. 
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fought on to the death. Then followed the most shameful 
period of Dancgeld. 

\Vc have seen that Alfred in his day had never hesitated to 
use nionev as wadi as arms. Hthclred used money instead of 
)rms. He used it in ever-increasing quanJitics, with ever- 
diminishing returns. He paid as a bribe in 991 ten thousand 
potmds of silver, wdth rations for the invaders. In 994, with 
sixteen thousand pounds, he gained not tmdy a brief respite, 
iaii the baptism of the raider, Olaf, thrown in as a compliment, 
in 1002 he bought a further truce for twenty-four thousand 
pounds of silver, but on this occasion he was hinrseif to break 
it. In their ruin and decay the English had taken large numbers 
i)! Danish mercenaries into their service. Ethelred suspected 
Ihese dangerous helpers of a plot against bis life. Panic-stricken, 
he planned the slaughter of all Danes in the south of England, 
whether in his pay or living peaceably on the land. This 
atrocious design was executed in 1002 on St Brice’s Day. 
Among the victims was Gimnhild, the wife of Pallig, one of 
the chief Vikings, and sister of Sweyn, King of Denmark. 
Sweyn swore implacable revenge, and for two years executed 
it upon the wretched Isianders. Exeter, Wilton, Norwich, and 
Thetford ail record massacres, which show how widely the 
retaliation was applied. The fury of the avenger was not slaked 
by blood. It was baffled, but only for a space, by famine. The 
Danish army could no longer subsist in the mined land, and 
rleparted in 1005 to Denmark. But the annals of 1006 show 
that Sweyn was back again, ravaging Kent, sacking Reading 
and Wallingford. At last Ethelred, for thirty-six thousand 
pounds of silver, the equivalent of three or four years’ national 
income, bought another short-lived truce. 

A desperate elTort was now made to build a fleet. In the 
energy of despair w’hich had once inflamed the Carthaginians 
to their last effort an immense number of vessels were con¬ 
structed by the poor, broken people, starving and pillaged to 
the bone. The new fleet was assembled at Sandwich in 1009. 
“But,” says the Chronicle, “we had not the good fortune nor 
the worthiness that the ship-force could be of any use to this 
land.” Its leaders quarrelled. Some ships were sunk in the 
fighting; others were lost in a storm, and the rest were shame¬ 
fully abandoned by the naval commanders. “And then after- 
wands the people who were in the ships brought them to Lon¬ 
don, and they let the whole nation’s toil thus lightly pass 
away.” There is the record of a final payment to the Vikings 
in 1012. This time forty-eight thousand pounds’ weight of 
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silver wns exacted, and the oppressors enforced the collection 
hy the sack of C^interhury, boldine Archbisliop Alphege to 
ransom, arid finally killing him at Cireenwich l>ecaiise he re¬ 
fused to coerce Ids dock to raise the money. 1 he Chronicle 
states: ‘'All these calamities tell upon ns through evil counsel, 
because tribute was not offered t('> them at the right time, nor 
yet were lliey resisted; hut, w hen they had done the most evil, 
then was peace made with them. Aia:! notwitfistanding all this 
peace and tribute they went everywhere in companies, harried 
our wretched piceiple. and slew diern.'" 

It is vain to recount further the catalogue of miseries, In ear¬ 
lier ages such horrors lemain unkmawn because unrecorded, 
.lust enough thekering light plrivs upoir this infernal scene to 
give us tkio sense of its utter desedatiem amJ liopeless w-retched- 
ness and crueltv. It suffices to note that in 101 a Sweyn, ac¬ 
companied by his youngest son, C'anute, came again to Frig- 
land, subdued the Yorkshire Danes aiul the free boroughs in 
the Danelaw, was accepted as (W'erlord ot Noithumhria a.nd 
Danish Mercia, sacked Oxford and Winchester in a punitive 
foray, and, though repulsed f rom k ondiun, was proclaimed 
King of England, w hilc Elhelred tied for rciiige to the Duke of 
Normandy, whose sister he had married. On these triumphs 
Sweyn. died at the beginning of 1014. Iheie was another res¬ 
pite. The English turned again to EthclreJ, ‘‘declaring tluit nc^ 
lord was dearer to them than their natuial lord, if he would 
hut rule them better than he had done before." 

But soon the young I^anish prince, ( anute, set forth to 
claim the English crowm At (his moment the tiamc of Alfredfs 
line rose again in Eihelred's son, ladmund —Edmund Ironside, 
as he soon was called. At twenty he was famous. Although 
declared a rebel by his father, and acting in complete dis¬ 
obedience to him, he gathered forces, and in a brilliant cam¬ 
paign .struck a succe.ssiou of heavy blows. Me gained battles^ 
he relieved l.ondon, he contended with every toirvi of treach¬ 
ery: the hearts ot all men went out to him. New forces spirang 
from the ruined land. Ethclred died, and Edmund, last hope 
of the English., was acclaimed King. In spite of all odds and a 
heavy defeat he w'as strong enough to make a partition of the 
realm, and then set himself to rally his forces for the renewal 
of the struggle; but in 1016, at twenty-two years of age, Ed¬ 
mund Ironside died, and the whole realm abandoned itself to 
despair. 

The ecclesiastical aristocracy which played so great a part; 
in politics dwelt long upon the prophecies of coming woe 
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ascribed to St Diinstan. At Southampton, even while Edmund 
lived, the lay and spiritual chiefs of England agreed to aban¬ 
don the descendants of Ethclred for ever and recognise Canute 
as King. All resistance, moral and military, collapsed before 
the ]3ane. The family of Ethclred was excised from the royal 
line, and the last sons of the house of Wessex fled into exile. 
Ihe young Danish prince received ifns general and abject sub- 
Tnissioi^ in a good spirit, although a number of bloody acts 
were required to attain and secure his position. Me made good 
his promise to fulfil the duties of a king both in spiritual and 
temporal affairs to the whole countr>e Ihe English magnates 
:< greed to buy off the Danish army with a huge indemnity, and 
the new King, in “an oath of his soul," endorsed by his chiefs, 
hound himself to rule for all. Such was the compact solemnly 
signed by the English and Danish leaders. “The kingly house,” 
as Ranke put it, “whose right and pre-eminence was connected 
wnh the earliest settlements, which had completed the union of 
the realm and delivered it from the worst distress, w^as at a mo¬ 
ment of moral deierioration and disaster cxcludetl by the spir¬ 
itual and temporal chiefs, of Anglo-Saxon and Danish origin.” ^ 

* * H! 

There were three principles upon which sovereignty could 
he erected: conquest, which none could dispute; hereditary 
right, which waas greatly respected; and election, which was a 
kind of compromise between the two. it was upon this last 
basis (hat Canute began his reign, it is possible that the early 
English ideal of kingship and just government in Alfred-and 
Canute was affected by the example of Trajan. This emperor 
was a favourite of Pope Gregory, who had sent the first mis¬ 
sionaries. There is evidence that stories of Trajan’s virtue were 
read aloud in the English church service. Canute may also 
have studied, and certainly he reproduced, the poise of the 
Emperor Augustus. Everyone know^s the lesson he adminis¬ 
tered to his flatterers when he sat on the seashore and forbade 
the tide to come in. Me made a point of submitting himself to 
the laws w'hereby he ruled. He even in his military capacity 
subjected himself to the regulations of his own household 
troops. At the earliest moment he disbanded his great Danish 
army and trusted himself broadly to the loyalty of the humbled 
English. He married Emma of Normandy, the widow of Ethel- 
red, and so forestalled any action by the Duke of Normandy 
on behalf of her descendants by Ethclred. 

^ History of England, vol. i, p. 25. 
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Canute became the ruling sovereign of the North, and was 
reckcmed as having live or six kingdvsms under him. He was 
already King of Denmark when he conquered England, and 
he made good his claim to be King of Norw^ay. Scotland 
offered him its homage. The Viking power, al(li(n,igh already 
undermined, still stretched across (Ik* world, ranging from 
Norway to North America, and thir^ugh llie Baltic to the East. 
But of ail his realms Canute chose England for his home and 
capital. Ele liked, we are told, the Anglo-Saxon W'ay of life. 
He w'ished to he considered the ^'successor of Edgar,” whose 
seventeen years of peace still shone hy contrast with succeeding 
times. He ruled according to the law's, and he made it known 
that these w’ere to he administered in austere detachment Ironi 
his executive authoi ity. 

Efe built churclies, he professed high devotion to the Chris¬ 
tian faith and to the Papal diadem. He honoured the memory 
of St Edmund and Si Alphege, whom his fellow''-countrymen 
had murdered, and brought their relics watli pious pomp to 
Canterbury. From Rome, as a pilgrim, in 1027, he wrote a 
letter to his subjects couched in exalted and generous terms, 
promising to administer equal justice, and laying particular 
emphasis upon the payment of (Thurch dues. His daughter w'as 
married to the Emperor Conrad’s eldest son, who ultimately 
carried his empire across Schlesw'ig to the banks of the Eider. 
These remarkable achievements, under the blessing of God 
and the smiles of fortune, were in large measure due to his 
own personal qualities. Here again we see tlie power of a great 
man to bring order out of ceaseless broils and command bar-' 
mony and unity to be his servants, and how the lack of such 
men has to he paid for by the inestimable suffermg of the 
many. 

Some early records of Canute throw a vivid light upon his 
character and moods. ‘'When he entered monasteries, and was 
received with great honour, he proceeded humbly; keeping his 
eyes fixed with a wonderful reverence on the ground, and, 
shedding tears copiously—nay, I may say, in rivers—he 
devoutly sought the intervention of the Saints. But when it 
came to making his royal oblations, oh! how often did he fix 
his W'eeping eyes upon the earth! How’ often did he beat that 
noble breast! What sighs he gave! How often he prayed that 
he might not be unw^orthy of clemency from on high!” ^ 

But this from a saga tw^o centuries later is in a ditferent vein; 

1 From the Encomium Elmma Ref'tna, in L.'mgt'bck, Scriptorex Rerum 
Diinicarum {{lilt). 
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“When King Canute and Farl Ulf had played a while the 
King made a false move, at which the Fad took a knight from 
the King; but the King set the piece again upon the hoard, and 
told the Earl to make another move; but the Earl grew angry, 
threw over the chess-board, stood up, and went away. The 
King said, ‘Run away, Ulf the Fearful.’ The Earl turned round 
at the door and said, \ , . Thou didst not call me Ulf the 
Fearful at Flelge River, when 1 hastened to thy help while the 
.Swedes were beating thee like a dog.’ The Fiarl then went out, 
and went to bed. . . . The morning after, while the King was 
putting on Ills clothes, he said to his foot-hoy, ‘Go thou to 
Earl Ulf and kill him.’ 

‘-ITc lad went, was aw’ay a while, and then came back. 

‘The King said, ‘Hast thou killed the Ear!?' 

“ i did not kill him, for he was gone to Saint Lucius’ 
drurch.’ 

“There waas a man called Ivar White, a Norwegian by birth, 
who was the King’s court-rnan and chamberlain. The King 
said to him, ‘Go thou and kill the Eark’ 

‘Mvar went to the church, and in at the choir, and thrust his 
sword througli the Earl, who died on the spot. I'hen Ivar went 
to the King, with the bloodv sword in his hand. 

“The King said, ‘Hast thou killed the Earl?' 

“ M have killed him,’ sa^^s he. 

“ ‘Thou didst well? 

“After the Earl was killed the monks closed the church and 
locked the doors. When that was told the King he sent a mes¬ 
sage to the monks, ordering them to open the church and sing 
High Mass, They did as the King ordered; and when the King 
came to the church he bestowed on it great property, so that 
it had a large domain, by which that place was raised very 
high; and those lands have since always belonged to it.” ^ 

♦ ♦ * 

Meanwhile across the waters of the English Channel a new 
military' power was growing up. The Viking settlement founded 
in Normandy in the early years of the tenth century bad be¬ 
come the most vigorous military state in France. In less than 
a hundred years the .sca-rovers had transformed themselves into 
a feudal society. Such records as exist are overlaid by legend. 
We do not even know w'hether Rollo, the traditional founder of 
the Norman state, w'as a Norwegian, a Dane, or a Swede. 
Norman history begins with the Treaty of Saint-Clair-sur-Epte, 
made by Rollo with Charles the Simple, King of the West 

^ From the Heimskrinfila of Snorre Sturiasoo, 
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Franks, which affirmed fhc suzerainty of the King of France 
and defined the houfuiaries of the Duchy of Normandy. 

In Normandy a class of knights and nobles arose who held 
their lands in return for military service, and sublet to inferior 
tenants upon the same basis. I'he Normans, with their craving 
for legality and logic, framed a general scheme of society, 
from which there soon emerged an excellent army. Order was 
strenuously enforced No one but the Duke might build castles 
or forthV himself. I'hc Court or ‘X'uriiC of tlu' Duke con¬ 
sisted of his househoUl oOicials, of dignitaries of the Church, 
and of the more Important tenants, who owed him not only 
military service hut also personal attendance at Court. Here 
the administration was centred. Respect btr the decisions and 
interests of the Duke was maintained throughout Normandv 
by the Vicomtes, who were not merely collectors of taxes from 
the ducal estates, but also, in efTect. prefects, in close touch 
with the C'uria, superintending districts like Fnglisb counties. 
Tfie Du'kes of Normandv created relations will) the Church 
w'hich became a model for nsedieval Furope. 'Fhey were the 
protectors and patrons of the monasteries in their domains. 
7'hcy welcomed the religious revival of the tcnih century, and 
secured the favour and ‘^upport (d its leaders. But they made 
sure that bisfiops and abbots were ducal appointments. 

It was from this virile and well-organised land that the fu¬ 
ture rulers of England were to come. Between the years 1028 
and 10.35 the Viking instincts of Duke Robert of Normandy 
turned him seriously to plans of invasion. Mis death and his 
failure to leave a legitimate heir suspended the project, but 
only for a while. 

The figure of Emma, sister of Robert of Normandy, looms 
large in English history at (his time. Ethelred had originally 
married her from a reasonable desire to supplement his failing 
armaments by a blood-tie with the most vigorous military state 
in Europe. Canute married her to give him a united England. 
Of her qualities and conduct little is knowai. Nevertheless few 
women have stood at the centre of such rcmarkahle converging 
forces. In fact Emma had two husbands and two sons who 
were Kings of Fhigland. 

In 1035 Canute died, and his empire wa’th him. Tie left three 
sons, two by Elgiva of Northampton and (me, Hardicanute, by 
Emma. These sons were ignorant and boorish Vikings, and 
many thoughts were turned to the representatives of the old 
West Saxon line, Alfred and Edw'ard, sons of Ethelred and 
Emma, then living in exile in Normandy. The elder, Alfred, 
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“the innocent Prince’’ as the chronicler calls him, hastened to 
I ngland in 1036, ostensibly to visit his again-widowed mother, 
the cx-Queen F.mnia, A Wessex earl, Godwin, was the leader 
of the Danish party in England. He possessed great abilities 
and exercised the highest political influence. The venturesome 
Allred was arrested and his personal attendants slaughtered. 
The unfortunate prince himself was blinded, and in this condi¬ 
tion soon ended his days in the monastery at Ely. The guilt of 
this crime was generally ascribed to Ciodwirr ITe succession 
being thus simplified, Canute’s sons divided the paternal in¬ 
heritance. .Sw^'yn reigned in Norway for a spe!!, hut his two 
brothers who ruled England were short-lived, and within six 
years the throne of England was again vacant. 

(iodwin continued to be the leading figure in the land, and 
v/as now master of its affairs. There was still living in exile in 
Normandy Edward, the remaining son of Ethelred and Emma, 
younger brother of the ill-starred Alfred. In these days of re¬ 
viving anarchy all men’s minds turned to (he search lor some 
.stable institution. This could only be found itt moriarcliy, and 
the illustrious line of Alfred the Great possessed unequalled 
claims and lilies, it w'as the Saxon monarchy w'hich for five 
or six generations had provided the spearhead of resistance to 
the Danes. The West Saxon line was the oldest in Europe. Two 
generations back the house of Capet were lords of little more 
than Paris and the Tie de Prance, and the Norman dukes were 
Viking rovers. A sense of sanctity and awe still attached to 
any who could claim descent from the Great King, and beyond 
him to Egypt and immemorial antiquity. Godwin saw that he 
could con.solidatc his power and combine both English and 
Danish support by making Edward King. He bargained with 
the exile, threatening unless his terms were met to put a 
nephew' of Canute on the throrfe. Of these the first was the 
restriction of Norman influence in England. Edward made no 
difTiculty; he was w^elcomed home and crowned; and for the 
next twenty-four years, with one brief interval, England was 
mainly governed by Godwin and his sons. “He had been to 
such an extent exalted,” says the Chronicle of Elorence of 
Worcester, “as if he had ruled the King and all England.” 

Edward was a quiet, pious person w ithout liking for war or 
much aptitude for administration. His Norman upbringing 
made him the willing though gentle agent of Norman influ¬ 
ence, so far as Earl Godwin would allow. Norman prelates 
appeared in the English Church, Norman clerks in the royal 
household, and Norman landowners in the English shires. To 
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make all smooth Edward was obliged to marry Godwin’s 
young and handsome daughter, but we are assured by con- 
temporary writers that this union was no more than formal. 
According to tradition the King was a kindly, weak, chubby 
albino. Some later writers profess to discern a latent energy 
in a few of his dealings with the formidable group of Anglo- 
Danish warriors that surrounded him. Nevertheless his main 
interest in life w'as religious, and as he grew older his outlook 
was increasingly that of a monk. In these harsh times he played 
much the same part as Henry VI, whose nature was similar, 
during the Wars of the Roses. His saintliness brought him as 
the years passed by a rew^ard in the veneration of his people, 
who forgave fum his weakness for the sake of his virtues. 

Meanwhile the Godwin family maintained their dictatorship 
under the Crown. Nepotism in those days was not merely the 
favouring of a man’s own family; it w'as almost the only way 
in which a ruler could procure trustworthy lieutenants. The 
family tie, though frequently failing, gave at least the assurance 
of a certain identity of interest. Statistics had not been col¬ 
lected, but there was a general impression in these primitive 
times that a man could trust his brother, or his wife’s brother, 
or his son, better than a stranger. We must not therefore hasten 
to condemn Earl Godwin because be parcelled out the English 
realm among his relations; neither must we marvel that other 
ambitious magnates found a deep cause of complaint in this 
distribution of power and favour. For some years a bitter in¬ 
trigue was carried on between Nornum and Saxo-Danish 
influences at the E'nglish Court. 

A crisis came in the year 1051, when the Norman party at 
Cx)urt succeeded in driving Godwin into exile. During God¬ 
win’s absence William of Normandy is said to have paid an 
official visit to the Confessor in England in quest of the succes¬ 
sion to the Crown. Very likely King Edward promised that 
William should be his heir. But in the following year Godwin 
returned, backed by a force raised in Flanders, and with the 
active help of his son Harold. Together father and son obliged 
King Edward to take them back into power. Many of the 
principal Norman agents in the country were expelled, and 
the authority of the Godwin family was felt again throughout 
the land. The Territories that they directly controlled stretched 
south of a line from the Wash to the Bristol Channel. 

Seven months after his restoration Godwin died, in 1053. 
Since Canute first raised him to eminence he had been thirty- 
five years in public life. Harold, his eldest surviving son, sue- 
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cceded to his father’s great estates. He now filled his part to 
the lulh and for the next thirteen adventurous years was the 
virtual ruler of England. In spite of the antagonism ol rival 
AngUvDanish earls, and the opposition of the Norman ele¬ 
ments still attached to the Confessor’s Court, the Godwins, 
father and son, maintained their rule under what wc should 
now cal! a constitutional monarchy. A brother of Harold’s he- 
eame Earl of Mercia, and a third son of Godwin, Tostig, who 
courted the N('>rmans, and was high in the favour of King 
1 dward, recei\'ed the fuuidom of Northumbria, dispossessing 
the carls of those regions. But there was now no unity within 
the house of Godwin. Harold and Tostig soon became hitter 
toes. All Harold's competence, vigour, and shrewdness w^ere 
needed to preserve the unity of the realm. pAen so, as wc shall 
sci.\ the rift between the brothers left the land a prey to foreign 
ambitions. 

9); iK 4: 

The condition of England at the close of the reign of Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor was one of widespread political weakness, 
lllu/iiinaied manuscripts, sculpture, melalwvnk and architec¬ 
ture of much artistic merit were still produced, religious life 
flourisjied, and a basis of sound law and administration re¬ 
mained, but the virtues and vigour of Alfred’s posterity were 
exhausted and the Saxon monarchy itself was in decline, A 
strain of feeble princes, most of whom were short-lived, had 
died without children. Even the descendants of the prolific 
Ethelrcd the Unready died out with strange rapidity, and at 
this moment only a sickly boy and his sister and the aged 
sovereign represented the warrior dynasty which had beaten 
the Vikings and reconquered the Danelaw. The great earls 
W'cre becoming independent in the provinces. 

lliough England was still the only state in f-uropc with a 
royal treasury to which sheriffs all over the country had to 
account, royal control over the sheriffs had greawn lax. The 
King lived largely upon his private estates and governed as 
best he could through his household. The remaining powers 
of the monarchy were in practice severely restricted by a little 
group of Anglo-Danish notables. The main basis of support 
for the English kings had alw'ays been this select Council, 
never more than sixty, who in a vague manner regarded them¬ 
selves as the representatives of the whole country. It was in 
fact a committee of courtiers, the greater thanes, and ec¬ 
clesiastics. But at this time this a.ssembly of ‘'wise men” in no 
way embodied the life of the nation. It weakened the royal 
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executive without adding any strength of its own. Its character 
and quality sun'ered in the genera! decay. It tended to fall into 
the hands of the great faniilies. As the centra! power declined 
a host of local chieftains disputed and intrigued in every 
county, pursuing private and family aims and knowing no 
interest but their own. Feuds and disturbances were rife. The 
people, too, w'ere hampered not only by the many conilicting 
petty authorities, hut by the deep division of custom between 
the vSaxon and the Danish districts. Absurd anomalies and 
contradictions ohsiructed the administration of justice. The 
system of land-tenure varied from compiete manorial coni.li- 
tions in Wessex to rhe free coinmimities of the Danelaw in the 
Nr»t1h and Fast. There was no defined relation between l ord¬ 
ship and Land. A lliane owed service to tiie King as a personal 
duty, and not in respect of lands he held, d'he Island had come 
to count for little on the Camtinent, and had lost the thread of 
its own progress. I'he defences, both of the coast and o< the 
towns, W'ere neglected. To the corning c\)nquerors the whole 
system, social, moral, political, and military, seemed effete. 

Tire figure ot Fdward the Confessor conics dowm to us faint, 
misty, frail, riie medieval legend, carefully fostered by the 
Church, whose devoted servant he was, surpassed the man. 'The 
lights of vSaxon England were going our, and in the gathering 
darkness a gentle, grey-beard prophet foretold the end. When 
on his death-bed Edward spoke of a time of evil that was 
coming upon the land his inspired mutterings struck terror 
into the hearers. Only .Archbishop Stigand, who bad been 
Godw'iirs stalwart, remained unmoved, and whispered in 
Harold’s ear that age and sickness had robbed the monarch of 
his wits. Ehus on .lanuary 5, 1066, ended the line of the Saxon 
kings. The national sentiment of the English, soon to be con¬ 
quered, combined in the hitter period that lay before them 
with the gratitude of the Church to circle the royal rnernory 
with a halo. As the years rolled by his spirit became the object 
of popular worship. His shrine at Westminster was a centre of 
pilgrimage. Canonised in 1 161, he lived for centuries in the 
memories of the Saxon folk. The Normans also had an interest 
in his fame. For them he was the King by whose wnsdorn the 
crown had been left, or so they claimed, to their Duke. Hence 
both sides blessed his memory, and until England appropriated 
St George during the Hundred Years War St Edw’ard the Con¬ 
fessor was the kingdom’s patron saint. St George proved un¬ 
doubtedly more suitable to the Islanders’ needs, moods, and 
character. 
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The Norman Invasion 


‘PNGT AND, distracted by faction and rivalry at home, had 
^ tor a long time lain under rapacious glare from overseas. 
The Scandinavians sought to revive the empire of Canute. The 
Normans claimed that their Duke held his cousin Edward's 
promise of the throne. William of Normandy had a virile 
origin and a liard career. The prize was large enough for the 
separate ambitions of both the hungry Powers. Their simul¬ 
taneous action in the openings stages was an advantage to be 
shared in common. 


» lie 

One morning Duke Robert of Normandy, the fourth de¬ 
scendant of Kollo, was riding towards his capital town, Faiaise, 
when he saw- Aiictte, daughter of a tanner, washing linen in a 
stream. His love was instantly fired. He carried her to his castle, 
and» although already married to a lady of quality, lived with 
her for the rest of his days. To this romantic but irregular 
union there w'as horn in 1027 a son, William, afterwards 
famous. 

Duke Robert died when William was only seven, and in 
those harsh times a minors hold upon his inheritance was 
precarious, 'Fhe great nobles who were his guardians carnc one 
by one to violent ends, and rival ambitions stirred throughout 
Normandy. Were they to be ruled by a bastard? Was the 
grandson of a tanner to be the liege lord of the many warrior 
families? The taint of bastardy clung, and sank deep into 
William’s nature. Ir embittered and hardened him. When, 
many years afterwards, he besieged the towm of Alengon the 
citizens imprudently hung out hides upon the w'ails, shouting, 
*TIides for the tanner!” William repaid this taunt by devastat¬ 
ing the town, and mutilating or flitying alive its chief inhab¬ 
itants. 

it was the declared policy of King Henrv' of France to recog¬ 
nise and preserve the minor upon the ducal throne. He became 
his feudal guardian and overlord. But for this the boy could 
hardly have survived. In 1047, when he was twenty, a formida¬ 
ble conspiracy was organised against him, and at the outset of 
the revolt he narrowly missed destruction. The confederates 
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proposed to divide the duchy among thernseives, conferring on 
»>nc of dicir number, to whom they took an oath, the nominal 
mb' of Duke. William was hunting in the heart of the dis¬ 
affected country. His seizure w'as planned, hut his fool broke 
in upon him with a tinic}y warning t<a fb' feu' his life. By day- 
{aval: he liad ridden forty miles, and w'as foi' the moment sate 
,ri loyal balaise. Knowing that his t)wn strength could not 
sufiice. he rode on ceaselessly tt> appeal for help to his over- 
i'Mil, the Ring of France. This was not denied. King Henry 
■oek the held, William gathered together his loyal barons and 
retainers. At the Battle of Vabc.‘-Dimcs, fought entirely on 
htifh sides by cavalry, the rebels were routed., and thence¬ 
forward, for the fust time, Williant’s posjliem as Duke of Nor¬ 
ma ndv was secure. 

Theie was room enough w'ithin the exisiing social system for 
feuds., and in some hefs even private wars, but wdien the state 
RdS into the hands of strong overlords these were kept, witliin 
hounds, which did not prevent the rapid growth of a martial 
society, inicrnatiimrd both in its secular <md military principles. 
Idle sense of alhruty to the liege lord at every stage in the 
hierarchy, the association of the land with fighting pow'cr,. the 
acce|g:ince of the Papal authority in spiritual matters, united 
the steel-clad kniglds and noble,s over an ever-widening area of 
i'uropc. To the full acceptance of the univeisal Christian 
C hurch was added the conception of a warrior aristocracy, 
animated by ideas of chivalry, and knit together in a system of 
military service based upon the holding of land. This institu- 
iion was accompanied by the rise of rnaihclad cavalry to a 
dominant position in w’ar, and new forcc.s were created which 
could not only conquer but rule. 

In no part of the feudal world was the fighting quality of 
the new' organisation carried to a liigher pitch than among the 
Normans. William was a master of war. and therchy gave his 
small duchy some of the prestige w'hich Fngland had enjoyed 
thirty years before under the hrm and clear-sighted govern¬ 
ment of Canute. He and his knights now looked out upon 
the world with fearle.ss and adventurous eyes. Good reasons 
for gazing across the Channel were added to the natural am¬ 
bitions of warlike men. William, like his father, was in close 
touch with the .Saxon Court, and had w'atchcd every move 
on the part of the supporters of the Aagk>'Danish party, 
headed by Godwin and hi.s son Harold. 

Fate played startlingly into the hands of the Norman Duke. 
On some visit of inspection, probably in 1064, Harold was 
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driven by the winds on to the French coast. 'Die Count of 
Ponthicu., who held sway there, looked upon all shipwrecked 
mariners and their gear as treasure-trove. He held Harold to 
ransom for what he was worth, which was much. I'he contacts 
between the Norman and English Courts were at this time 
close and friendly, and Duke William asked for the release of 
King Edward’s thane, acting at first by civil request, and later 
by armed commands. I'he Count of Ponthieii reluctantly 
relinquished his wiiultall, and conducted Harold to the Nor- 
man Court. A friendship sprang up betw^een W'illiam and 
Harold. Politics apart, they liked each other W'cll, We see 
them, falcon on waist, in sport; Harold taking the field with 
William against the Bretons, or rendering skilful service in 
hazardous broils. He was honoured and knighted by William. 
But the Duke iov>ked forward it> Ids future succession to the 
English crown. Here indeed was the prize to be won. Harold 
had one small streak of royal blood on his mother's side: but 
William, thrijugh his father, had a more pointed or at least less 
cloudy claim to the Island throne. This claim he was resolved 
to as.sert. He saw tire power which Harold wielded under Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor, and how' easily he might convert it into 
sovereignty if he happened to be on the spot when the Con¬ 
fessor died. Ho invited Harold to make a pact w'ith him 
W'hcrchy he himself should become King of England, and 
Harold E'arl of the whole splendid province of Wessex, being 
assured thereof and linked to the King by marriage with 
William's daughter. 

All this story is told with irresistible charm in the tapestry 
chronicle of the reign commonly attributed to William’s wife. 
Queen Matilda, but actually designed by English artists under 
the guidance of his half-brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. It is 
of course the Norman version, and was for generations pro¬ 
claimed by their historians as a full justification—and already 
even in those days aggressors needed justifications—of Wil¬ 
liam’s invasion of England. The Saxons contended that this 
was mere Norman propaganda, and there is the usual conflict 
of evidence. It is probable however that Harold swore a solemn 
oath to William to renounce all rights or designs upon the 
English crowTi, and it is likely that if he had not done so he 
might never have seen either crown or England again. 

The feudal significance of this oath making Harold Wil¬ 
liam’s man was enhanced by a trick novel to those times, yet 
adapted to their mentality. Under the altar or table upon which 
Harold swore there was concealed a sacred relic, said by some 
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iaicr writers to have been some of the bones of St Fdrnnnd. 
An oath thus reinforced had a triple sanctity, well recognised 
throughout Christendom. If was a super-oath: and the obliga- 
livxi, although taken unbeknown, was none the less binding 
tijxtn Harold. Nevertheless it cannot be said that tiie bargain 
.hetween the two men was unreasonable, and Hart)iJ probably 
.it the time saw good prospects in it for himself. 

By this time William had consolidated liis position at home. 
He had destroyed the revolting armies of his rivals and am- 
hilirnis relations, he had stabilised his western (ronticr against 
lii ittany, and in the south-west he had conquered Maine from 
tlie mt)st powerful of the ruling houses of Northern France, 
the Angevins. He had forced the powers in P.aris who had 
protected his youth to respect his manhood; and by his mar- 
riace with Matilda, daughter of the Count ot Flanders, he had 
acquired a useful ally on his eastern flank. 

Meanwhile Harold, liberated, was c<>nduc(ing the govern¬ 
ment of England with genuine acceptance and increasing suc¬ 
cess, At length, in January 1066, Fdward die Confessor died, 
absolved, we trust, from such worldly sins as he had been 
tempted to commit. With his dying bread), irj spite of his al¬ 
leged promise to William, he is supposed to liave commended 
Harold, his young, valiant counsellor and guide, as the best 
choice for the crown which the Witan, or Council could make. 
At any rate, Harold, at the beginning of the fateful year 1066, 
was biithely accepted by London, the Midlands, and the South, 
and crowned King with all solemnity in Westminster Abbey. 

I'his event opened again the gates of war. There had been a 
precedent in France of a non-royal personage, Hugh Capet, 
becoming King; but this had been strongly resented by the 
nobility, whose pride, common ideas, and sentiments were 
increasingly giving the law to Western Europe., Every aspiring 
thane who heard the news of Elarold's elevation was conscious 
of an affront, and also of the wide ranges open to ability and 
the sword. Moreover, the entire structure of the feudal world 
rested upon the sanctity of oaths. Against the breakers of oaths 
the censures both of chivalry and the Church w'erc combined 
with blasting force. It was a further misfortune for Harold 
that Stigand, the Archbishop of Canterbury, had himself re¬ 
ceived the pallium from a schi.smatic Pope. Rome therefore 
could not recognise Harold as King. 

At this very moment the Almighty, reaching down from His 
heavenly sphere, made an ambiguous gesture. The tailed comet 
or “hairy star“ which appeared at the time of Harold’s corona- 
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tion is now identified 63 / ristronomers as i I alley's Comet, which 
had previously heralded the Naiivity ot Our Cord; and it 
evident that this example c>l divine economy in the movements 
for niundane purposes of celestial bodies might have been 
turned by deft interpretation to Harold’s advantage. But the 
contiuerors have told the tale, and in their eyes this portent 
conveyed to men the approaching dowiUail ol a sacrilegious 
upstart. 

'1 wo rival projects of invasion were speedily prepared. The 
first was from Scandinavia, I'he successors ol Caniile in Nor¬ 
way determined to revive their traditions of English sover¬ 
eignty. An expedition was already being organised when 
Tostig, Harold’s exiled and revengeful half-brother, ousted 
from his Earldom of Northumbria, arrived with full accounts 
of the crisis in the Island and of the weak slate of the def ences.. 
King Harold Hardrada set forth to conquer the English crown. 
He sailed at first to the Orkneys, gathering recruits from the 
vSeottish isles and fron\ the Isle of Man. With 1 osiig he wended 
tow^ards the north-east coast of England w ith a. large fleet and 
army in the late summer of 1066. 

Haroid of England was thus faced with a double invasion 
from the north-east and from the soul in In September 1066 he 
heard that a Norw-egian fleet, with Hardrada and Tostig on 
board, had sailed up the i f umber, beaten the local levies under 
Earls Edwin and Morcar, and encamped near York at Stam¬ 
ford Bridge. He nov/ showed the fighting qualities be possessed. 
The news reached him in London, where he was waiting to 
see wTiich invasion would strike him first, and where. At the 
head of his Danish household troops he hastened northw'ards 
up the Roman road to York, calling out the local levies as he 
went., His rapidity of movement look the Northern invaders 
completely by surprise. Within five days of the defeat of Edwin 
and Morcar Harold reached York, and the same day marched 
to confront the Norwegian army ten mifes from the city. 

The battle began. The Englishmen charged, but at first the 
Norsemen, though without their armour, kept their battle 
array. After a wdiiie, deceived by what proved to be a feint, 
the common ruse of those days, they opened up their shield 
rampart and advanced froin all sides. This was the moment 
for which Harold had waited. The greatest crash of weapons 
arose. Hardraiia was hit by an arrow' in the throat, and Tostig, 
assuming the command, took his stand by the banner “Land- 
ravager.” In this pause Harold offered his brother peace, and 
also quarter to all Norsemen who were still alive; but “the 
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Norsemen called out all of them together that they would 
rather fall, one across the other, than accept of quarter from 
the Englishmen/' ^ Harold’s valiant house-carls, themselves of 
Viking blood, charged home, and with a war shout the battle 
began again. At this moment a force left on board ship arrived 
to succour the invaders. They, unlike their comrades, were 
et:id in proof, but, breathless and exhausted from their hurried 
march, they cast aside their ring-mail, threw in their lot with 
their hard-pressed friends, and nearly all were killed. The vic- 
lorioLis Harold buried Elardrada in the seven feet of English 
t'.irlh he. had scornfully promised him, but he spared his son 
Olaf and let him go in peace with his surviving adherents. 
Ti;)stig paid for his restless malice with his life. Though the 
Battle of Stamford Bridge has been overshadowed by Hastings 
it has a claim to he regarded as one of the decisive contests of 
English history. Never again was a Scandinavian army able 
seriously to threaten the power of an English king or the unity 
of the realm. 

At the moment of victory news reached the King from the 
South that “William the Bastard’' had landed at Pevensey. 

i«* « ♦ 

William the Conqueror’s invasion of England was planned 
like a business enterprise. The resources of Normandy were 
obviously unequal to the task; but the Duke’s name was famous 
throughout the feudal world, and the idea of seizing and divid'- 
ing England commended itself to the martial nobility of many 
lands. The barons of Normandy at the Council of Ijllcbonne 
refused to countenance the enterprise olficially. It was the 
Duke’s venture, and not that of Normandy. But the bulk of 
them hastened to subscribe their quota of knights and ships. 
Brittany sent a large contingent. It must be remembered that 
some of the best stocks from Roman Britain had found refuge 
there, establishing a strong blood strain which had preserved 
a continuity with the Classic Age and with the British race. 
But all France was deeply interested. Mercenaries came from 
Flanders, and even from beyond the Alps; Normans from 
South Italy and Spain, nobles and knights, answered the ad- 
vertisement. Fhe shares in this enterprise were represented 
by knights or ships, and it was plainly engaged that the lands 
of the slaughtered English would be divided in proportion to 
the contributions, subject of course to a bonus for good work 
in the field. During the summer of 1066 this great gathering of 

^ From the fiehnskringla Saga, by Snorre Sturlason. 
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audacious buccaneers, land-hungry, w:rr-hiingry, assembled 
in a nieny company around St Valery, at the mouth of the 
Sonunc. Ships had been built in all (lie French ports from the 
spring onwards, and by the beginning of August nearly seven 
hundred vessels and about seven thousand men, of whom the 
majority were persons of rank and quality., wTre ready to fob 
havv the renowned lJuke and share tlie lands and wealth of 
Fhigland. 

But tlie winds were contrary. For six whole weeks there was 
no day wdien the south w ind blew. I he heterogeneous arrYiy, 
bound by no lie of feudal allegiance, patriot ism, or moral 
theme, began to bicker and grutrihle. Only William's repute as 
a managing director and the iicii pillage to be expected held 
them together. At length extreme measures had to he taken 
with the weather. Fhe bones of St l"»-irmjnd were bronght from 
the cluirch of St Valery and carried watii military and religious 
p(»mp along the seashore. 'Fhis proved clfective, fi>i‘ the very 
next day the wind changed, not indeed lo (he south, hut to the 
south-west. William thought this .sufficient, and gave the signal. 
The W'hole fleet put to sea, with ail ihcir stores, w'capons, coats 
ot mail, and great Dunibcrs of hcascs. Special arrangements 
W'cre made to keep the fleet together, the rendezvous being 
at the mouth of the Somme, and the Duke by night having a 
lamp of special brilliancy upon his masthead. The next morn¬ 
ing all steered towards the fmglish ca^asl. 1 he Duke, who had 
a faster vessel, soon found himself alone in rnid-C hanneL Ffe 
hove to and breakfasted with his stalk '"as if he had been in 
his own hall." Wine was not lacking, and after the meal he 
expressed himself in enthusiastic terms upon his great under¬ 
taking and the prizes and profit it would biirig to all engaged 
therein. 

On September 28 the fleet hove in sight, and all came safely 
to anchor in F^evcnscy Bay, There was no opposition to the 
landing. The local “fvrd" had been called out this year four 
times already to watch the coast, and having, in true English 
style, come to the conclusion that the danger was past because 
it had not yet arrived had gone back to their homes. William 
landed, as the tale goes, and fell flat on his face as he stepped 
out of the boat, "See,'" he said, turning the omen into a favour¬ 
able channel, “I have taken Fmgland with both my hands.” He 
occupied himself with organising his army, raiding for supplies 
in Sussex, and building some defensive works for the protec¬ 
tion of his fleet and base. Thus a fortnight passed. 

Meanwhile Flarold and his house-carls, sadly depleted by 
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the slriugbter of Stamford Bridge, jingled down Walling Street 
(111 their ponies, marching night and day to London. They 
covered the two hundred miles in seven days. In London the 
Kong gathered all the forces he could, and most of the princi- 
p:i\ persons in Wessex and Kent hastened to join his standard, 
bringing Their retainers and local militia with them. Remaining 
i>nly five days in l.ondon, Harold n^arched out towards 
Pswensey, and in the evening of October J .3 took up his posi- 
don xipon llie slope of a hill which barred the direct march 
a()or» [he capital. 

The military opinion of those a.s of these days has criticised 
his staking all upon an immediate battle. The loyalty of the 
Northern earls, Ldwin and Morcar, was doiihtfu!. They were 
biastening south with a substantial reinforcement, but he could 
rant be sure which side they wxvuld join. In the event they ‘'with¬ 
drew (hernseives from the conflict.” Some have suggested that 
iie should have used the tactics wTiich eleven htmdred years 
before ( assivcllaunus had employed against (Tvsar. But these 
critics overlook the (act that whereas the Roman army con¬ 
sisted only of infantry, and the British only of charioteers and 
horsemen, Duke William’s was essentially a cavalry force as¬ 
sisted by archers, while Harold had nothing but fool-soldiers 
who used horses only as transport. It is one thing for mounted 
forces to hover round and harry an infantry army, and the 
oppo.site for bands of foot-soldiers to use these tactics against 
cavalry. King Harold had great conhdence in his redoubtable 
nxe-men, and it was in good heart that he formed his shield- 
wall on the morning of October 14. There is a great dispute 
about the numbers engaged. Some modern authorities suppose 
the battle W'as fought by five or six thousand Norman knights 
and men-al-arms, with a few thousand archers, against eight to 
ten thousand axe- and spear-men, and the numbers on both 
steles may have been fewer. However it may be, at the first 
streak of dawn William set out from his camp at Pevensey, 
resolved to put all to the test; and Harold, eight miles away, 
awxiited him in resolute array. 

As the battle began Tvo Taillefer, the minstrel knight who 
had claimed the right to make the first attack, advanced up 
the hill on horseback, throwing his lance and sword into the 
air and catching them before the astonished English. He then 
charged deep into the English ranks, and was slain. The 
cavalry charges of William’s mail-clad knights, cumbersome 
in manreuvre, beat in vain upon the dense, ordered masses of 
the Emglish. Neither the arrow bail nor the assaults of the 
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horsemen could prevail aj^ainsl them. William's left wing of 
cavalry was thrown into disorder, and retreated rapidly down 
the hill. On this the troops on Harold's right, who were mainly 
the local “fyrd/’ broke their ranks in eager pursuit. William, 
in the centre, turned his disciplined squadrons upon them and 
cut them to pieces. The Normans then rc-formed their ranks 
and began a second series of charges upon the English masses, 
subjecting them in the intervals to severe archery. It has often 
been remarked that this part of the action resembles the afler- 
noon at Waterloo, when Ney's cavalry exhausted themselves 
upon the British squares, torn by artillery in the intervals. In 
both cases the tortured infantry stood unbroken. Never, it was 
said, luid the Norman knights met foot-soldicis of this stub¬ 
bornness. They were utterly unable to V>reak through the 
shield-walls, and they sufferecl serious losses from deft hlow's 
of the axe-men, or from javelins, or clubs hurled from the 
ranks behind. But the arrow shenvers took a cruel toll. So 
closely were the English wx’dged that the wounded could not 
be remoNT'd, and the dead scarcely found room in which to 
sink upon the ground. 

The autumn afternoon was far spent before any result had 
been achieved, and it was then that Wiiiian? adopted the time- 
honoured ruse of a feigned retreat. He had seen how readily 
Harold’s right had quitted their positions in pursuit after the 
first repulse of the Normans. He now organised a sham retreat 
in apparent disorder, while keeping a powerful force in his 
own hands. The house-carls around Harold preserved their 
discipline and kept their ranks, but the sense of relief to the 
less trained forces after these hours of combat was such that 
seeing their enemy in flight proved irresistible. They surged 
forward on the impulse of victory, and when half-w'ay down 
the hill were savagely slaughtered by William's horsemen. 
ITiere remained, as the dusk grew\ only the valiant bodyguard 
who fought round the King and his standard. His brothers, 
Gyrth and I.eofwine, had already been killed. William now 
directed his archers to shoot high into the air, so that the ar¬ 
rows w'ould fall behind the shield-wall, and one of these pierced 
Harold in the right eye, inflicting a mortal wound. He fell at 
the foot oi the royal standard, unconquerable except by death, 
which docs not count in honour. The hard-fought battle was 
now^ decided. The last formed body of troops W'as broken, 
though by no means overwhelmed. They withdrew' into the 
woods behind, and William, who had fought in the foremost 
ranks and had three horses killed under him, could claim the 
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victory. Nevertheless the pursuit was heavily chec]<ed. There is 
i uiduen deep ditch on the reverse slope of the hill of Hastings, 
which large numbers of Norman horsemen fell, and in 
vv'dcb they were butchered by the inturiated English lurking 
ir: die wood, 

l ive (lead king’s naked body, wrapped only in a robe of 
I tf pic,, was fudden among the rocks of tiie bay. His mother in 
■ C'Ti offered the weight of the body in gold for permission to 
c-r\' him in holy ground. 'I’he Norman l‘)uke’s answ'er was that 
dareld woulii he more fittingly laid upon the Saxon shore 
viv n lie had given his life to defend. { he body uais later trans- 
. i( -,i u> VVahliam Abbey, which he had founded. Although 
lie die English once again accepted cavriquesi and bowed in a 
MOW destiny, yet ever must the name of Harold be honoured in 
die iM’.md for which he and his famous house-carls fought in- 
dvmitabiy to the end. 


B o o k: r W ' o * c t i a p r i ' r t t. n 

William the Conqueror 


|~’HE invading army bad camped upon the battlefield, Duke 
William knew tliat his work was but begun. Ia:)r more than 
i iear he had been directly planning to invade England and 
c’atm the English throne. Now he had, within a month of land¬ 
ing, annihilated the only organised Saxon army and killed his 
dval, But the internal cleavages which had riven the Island in 
recent years added new dangers to the task of conquest. IThe 
very disunity which had made assault successful made subjuga¬ 
tion lengthy. Saxon lords in the North and in the West might 
carry on endless local struggles and cut communications with 
the Continent. Cautiously the advance began upon London. 

William was a prime exponent of the doctrine, so well 
known in this civilised age as ‘*frightfiilness’’ ^mass ter¬ 
rorism through the spectacle of bloody and merciless examples. 
Now, with a compact force of Normans, French, and Bretons, 
he advanced through Kent upon the capital, and at first no 
^ Written early in 1939. 
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native came to his camp to do him homage. The people of 
Romney had killed a hand of Norman knights. Vengeance 
fell upon them. Ihe news spread through the country, and the 
folk flocked “like dies settling on a wound'’ to make their suh- 
mission and avoid a similar fate. The tale of these events bit 
deep into the hearts of the people. 

When William arrived near l.ondon he marched round the 
city by a circuitous route, isolating it bv a belt of cruel desola¬ 
tion. F-rom .Southwark he nKU'ed to Wallingford, and thence 
through the Chilterns to Berkhamsted, where the leading 
Saxem notables and clergy came meekly to his tent to oiler him 
the crow'R. On Christmas Day Aldred, Archbishop of York, 
crowned him King of Imgland at Westminster. Me rapidly 
esta})lished his pow'ci over all Hngland .si>iilh of the Humber. 
Within two years of the conquest Duchess Matilda, wdio riiied 
Normandy in Williani’s absence, came acr(iss the sea to her 
coronation at Westnudister on Whit Srmday lObiS,. and later in 
the year a son, Henry, syrnbe>l and portent of dynastic stability, 
W'as born on Hnglish soil. 

'Fhc North still remained under its Saxon lords, FuKvin and 
Morcar, unsubdued and detianl. The King gathered an army 
and marched towards them. The track of William in the North 
w'as marked for generations upcm the coururyside and in the 
memories of the survivors and their descendants. F'roni coast 
to coast the whole region wais laid desolate, and hunted men 
took, refuge in the wooded valleys of Yorkshire, to die of 
famine and exposure, or to sell themselves into slavery for 
food. F'or long years after tales were tcrid of the “w^aste” and 
of the rotting bodies of the famine-stricken by the roadside. At 
Christmas 1069 William wintered at York, and, the feasting 
over, continued the man-hunt. Only one towm in F’ngland had 
not yet been subjected to the Conqueror’s w ill—-Chester. 
Across England in the depth of the winter of 1070 he marched 
his army. The towm surrendered at the summons, and sub¬ 
mitted to the building of a castle. 

England north of the Humber w^as now in Norman control. 
The great Fhuldom of Richmond was created, possessing broad 
estates in Yorkshire and in the adjacent counties as w'ell. "Die 
Bishopric of Durham was reorganiscrl, with wide powers of 
local government. It wa.s now clear that Normandy had the 
force and spirit to absorb all Saxon England; but whether 
William would retain the w'hole of his conquests unchallenged 
from without wa.s not settled till his closing years. The period 
of English subjugation was hazardous. For at least twenty 
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years after the invasion the Normans were an army camped in 
a hostile country, holding the population down by the castles 
at key points. The Saxon resistance died hard. Legends and 
enroniclers have painted for us (he last stand of Heieward the 
Wake in the broad wastes of the fens round Ely. Not until five 
years after Hastings, in 1071, was Hcreward put down. In his 
cause had fallen many of the Saxon thanage, the only class 
from whose ranks new leaders could spring. The building of 
hiv Castle symbolised the end of their order. 

Other interna] oppositions arose. In 1075 a serious revolt 
oi disaffected Norman knights broke out in the Midlands, East 
Anglia and on the Welsh border, and one surviving Saxon 
leader, Waithcof, who had made his peace with William, joined 
them. The King in Normandy must hasten hack to crush the 
rebels, fhe Saxtrn population supported the Conqueror against 
chaos. The 'Tyrd'^ took the field. Vengeance was reserved for 
Waltheol alone, and his execution upon a hill outside Win¬ 
chester is told in moving scenes by the Saxon-hearled monki.sh 
chroniclers of the lime. Medieval legend ascribed the fate of 
Wlliiam in his later years to the guilt (T this execution. It 
marked also the final submission of England. Norman cast1e.s 
guarded the towns, Norman lords held the land, and Norman 
churches protected mervs souls. All ETigland had a master, the 
conquest was complete, and the work of reconstruction began. 

Woe to the conquered! Here were the Normans entrenched 
on English soil, masters of the land and the fullness thereof. 
An armed warrior from Anjou or Maine or Brittany, or even 
from beyond the Alps and the Pyrenees, look possession of 
manor and county, according to his rank and prowess, and 
set to work to make himself secure. Everywhere castles arose. 
The.se were not at first the massive stone structures of a later 
century; they were simply forlitied military posts consisting of 
an earthen rampart and a stockade, and a central keep made 
ot logs. From these strongpoints horsemen sallied forth to rule 
and exploit the neighbourhood; above them all, at the summit, 
sat William, active and ruthle.ss, delighting in his work, requir¬ 
ing punctual serv'ice from his adherents, and paying good spoil 
to all w'ho did their duty. 

In their early days the Normans borrowed no manners and 
few customs from the Islanders. T'he only culture was French. 
Surviving Saxon notables sent their sons to the monasteries of 
France for education. TTie English repeated the experience of 
the Ancient Britons; all who could learnt French, as formerly 
the contemporaries of Boadicea had learnt Latin. At first the 
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conquerors, who despised the uncouth English as louts and 
boors, ruled by the force of sharpened steel. But very soon in 
true Norman fashion they intermarried with the free popula¬ 
tion and identified themselves with their Fmglish past. 

Willianrs work in England is the more remarkable from the 
fact that all the time as Duke of Normandy he was involved in 
endless intrigues and conflicts with the King of France. Though 
England was a more valuable possession than Normandy, Wil¬ 
liam and his sons were always more closely interested in their 
continental lands. The French kings, for their part, placed in 
the forefront of their policy the weakening of these Dukes of 
Normandy, now grown so powerful, and wdiose frontiers were 
little more than tw^enty miles from Paris. Hence arose a strug¬ 
gle that was solved only when King John lost Normandy in 
1203. Meanwhile, years passed. Queen Matilda w^as a capable 
regent at Rouen, hut plagued by the turbulence of her sons. The 
eldest, Robert, a Crusading knight, reckless and spentlthrifl, 
with his father’s love of fighting and adventure but without 
his ruthless genius or solid practical aims, resented Willianbs 
persistent hold on life and impatientiy claimed his Norman 
inheritance. Many a lime the father was called across the 
Channel to chastise rebellious towns and forestall the con¬ 
spiracies of Ills son with the French Court. Robert, driven from 
his father’s lands, found refuge in King Philip’s castle of Ger~ 
beroi, William marched implacably upon Itiin. Beneath the 
walls two men, visor down, met in single combat, father and 
son. Robert wounded his father in the hand and unhorsed him, 
and would indeed have killed him but for a timely rescue by an 
Englishman, one Tokig of Wallingford, who remounted the 
overthrow'n conqueror. Both were sobered by this chance en¬ 
counter, and for a time there was reconciliation. 

Matilda died, and with increasing years William became 
fiercer in mood. Stung to fury by the forays of the French, he 
crossed the frontier, spreading fire and ruin till he reached the 
gate of Mantes. His Normans surprised the town, and amid 
the horrors of the sack fire broke out. As William rode through 
the streets his horse stumbled among the burning ashes and he 
Was thrown against the pommel of the saddle. He was carried 
in agony to the priory of St Gervase at Rouen. There, high 
above the town, he lay, through the summer heat of 1087, 
fighting his grievous injury. When death drew near his sons 
William and Henry came to him. William, whose one virtue 
had been filial fidelity, was named to succeed the Conqueror 
in England. The graceless Robert would rule in Normandy at 
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'mt. For the youngest, Hen^ 3 ^ there was nothing btJt five thou¬ 
sand pounds of silver, and the prophecy that he would one day 
roitin over a united Anglo-Norman nation. This proved no 
einptv blessing. 

Fear fell upon the Conqueror’s stibjects when it was known 
(hat he was dying. What troubles would follow (he end of a 
strong ruler? On Thursday, vSeptember 9, 10S7, as the early 
nelK of Rouen Cathedral echoed over tfic hills, William and 
hi> authority died. The caitiff attendants stripped the body 
aiad plundered the chamber where he lav- The clergy of Rouen 
h:ue him (r) the church of St Stephen at Caen, which he had 
ioitndcd. Even his final journey was disturbed. In the grave¬ 
yard one Asccliri cried out that his father had been deprived 
b\ (he dead Duke of this plot of ground, and before all the con- 
course demanded justice from the startknl priests. Faar the 
price of sixty shillings the Conqueror came thus humbly t(> his 
pra\’c. But his w'ork lived. Says the clironicler* 

'Tie was a vcjy stern and violent man, so tfiat no one dared 
do anything contrary to his woTI. He had earls in his fetters, 
who acted against his wall. He expelled bishops fiom their sees, 
and abbots from their abbacies, and pot thanes in prison, and 
fmaily he did not spare his own brother, who was called Odo; 
he was a very powerful bishop in Normandy and wais the fore¬ 
most man next the king, and had an earldom in England. He 
ilhc King) put him in prison. Anumgst other things the good 
security he made in this country is not to be forgotten—so 
that any honest man could travel over his kingdom without 
iTijury with his bosom full of gold: and no one dared strike 
another, how'cver much wTong he had done him. And if any 
man had intercourse with a woman against her will, he was 
forthwith castrated. 

' He ruled over Fngland, and by his cunning it w^as so inves¬ 
tigated that there was not one hide of land in England that he 
did not know who owned it, and what it was worth, and then 
set it dowTi in his record. Wales was in his power, and he built 
castles there, and he entirely controlled that race. In the same 
way, he also subdued Scotland to himself, because of his great 
strength. The land of Normandy wms his by natural inherit¬ 
ance, and he ruled over the county called Maine: and if he 
C(HiId have lived two years more, he would have conquered 
Ireland by his prudence and without any weapons. Certainly 
in his time people had much oppression and very many in¬ 
juries.” 

At this point the chronicler breaks into verse: 
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Pie had cnstles built 

And poor men hard oppressed, 

I’hc Ping was so very stark 

And deprived his underlings of many a mark 

Of gold and more hundreds of pounds of silver, 

1 hat he took by weight and with great injuslice 
From his people with little need for such a deed. 

Into avarice did he fall 

And loved greediness above all. 

He matie great protection for the game 
Atui imposed laws for the same. 

That who so slew hart or hind 
Should be made blind. 

He preserved the harts Jind boars 
And loved the stags as mueh 
As if he were their father . . ,* 

♦ it-- 

The Normans introduced into F'ngland their system of land 
tenure based upon military service. A military caste w'as im¬ 
posed from above,. A revoliuion not only in warfare, but also 
in the upper reaches of society, had taken place. William 
aimed first at securing an effective and compact army, and the 
terms of knight-service and the quota of men due from each of 
his greater subjects inleresled him more than the social rela¬ 
tionships prevailing on the lands they held. The Normans, a 
small minority, had destroyed the Saxon governing class and 
had thrust an alien domination upon England. But the mass of 
the inhabitants were only indirectly affected by the change, and 
the feudal superstructure was for many years as unsure as it 
was impressive. T here were interminable controversies among 
the new masters of the country about the titles to their lands, 
and how these fitted the eusioms and law\s of Anglo-Saxon 
England. The bishoprics and abbeys were especially loud in 
their complaints, and royal legates repeatedly summoned great 
assemblies of the shire courts to settle these disputes. Finally 
in 1086 a vast sw'orn inquiry was made into the whole wealth 
of the King's feudal vassals, from whom he derived a large 
part of his own income. The inquest or description, as it was 
called, was carried through with a degree of minuteness and 
regularity unique in that age and unequalled for centuries 
after. The history of many an Ivnglish village begins with an 
entry in Domesday Book. The re.sult of this famous survey 

^ Anfflo-Saxofi Chronicle, tji Cri^lish Historical Documents, vol. ii. (Byre 
and Spouiswoode, 
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showed that the underlying structure of England and its peas- 
;,i!l isle were little changed by the shock of the invasion. 

But the holding of the great Domesday int|ucst marks a 
crisis. 1 he Norman garrison in England was threatened from 
chroaa;} by other claimants. The rulers of Scandinavia still 
vearoed for the Island once the west of their empire. They 
had supported the rising in the North in Idfh.h and again in 
h):^h, they threatened to intervene with greater vigour. A fleet 
was fitted out, and though it never sailed, because its leader 
Vv'as murdered, William took precautions. It became necessary 
(hat all feudal controversies arising out of the Conquest should 
h- speedily settled, and it was under the shadow of this menace 
that Domesday Book was compiled. In 1086 William called 
iegeiher at Salisbury “all the land-holding mcit of any account 
throughout England w^hosoever men they were.” Fhc King had 
eeed o{ an assurance of loyalty from all Ids feudal tenants of 
substance, and this substantial body bound itself together by 
oath and fealty to his person. 

The Norman achievement in England was not merely mili¬ 
tary in character. Although knight-service governed the hold¬ 
ing of |)ropcrty and produced a new aristocracy, much was 
preserved of Saxon England. The Norm.ans w'cre adrninistra- 
bvs and lawwcrs rather than legislators. Their centre of gov¬ 
ernment wa.s the royal Curia, the final court of appeal and the 
instrument of supervision; here were preserved and developed 
the financial and secretarial methods of the Anglo-Saxon king¬ 
dom, The whole system of Saxon local government, also of 
immense u.sefillness for the future—the counties, the sheriffs., 
and the courts—survived, and through lhi,s the King main¬ 
tained bis widespread contacts with the country. In fact the 
Conqueror himself by these means collected the information 
for Domesday. Not only the courts, but also the dues and taxes 
such as Dancgeld, were preserved for the sake of the Norman 
revenues. The local militia raised by the counties survived the 
Conquest, and proved serviceable to William and his succes¬ 
sors. Ihus in the future government of England both Norman 
and Saxon institutions w'ere unconsciously but profoundly 
blended. 

In some respects all this was a sudden acceleration of the 
drift tow'ard the manorial system, a process which had already 
gone a long way in Anglo-Saxon England, and certainly in 
Wessex. But even in Wessex (he idea still persisted that the tie 
of lord and man was primarily personal, so that a free man 
could go from one lord to another and transfer his land with 
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him. Tlie essence of Norman feudalism, on the other hand, was 
that the land remained under the lord, whatever the man might 
do. Thus the landed pyramid rose up tier by tier to the King 
until every acre in the country could be registered as helil ol 
somebody by some form of service. But besides the services 
which the man owed to the lord in arms there was the service 
of attending the courts ot the hundred and the county, which 
were—apart from various exemptions—<-oiirts of the King, 
administering old customary law. The survival of the hundred, 
the county court and the sheriff makes the great diiference 
between Bnglish and Continental fcudahsnr In England the 
King is everywhere—in Northumberland as in Middlesex: a 
crime anywhere is a breach of his peace; if he wants to know 
anything he tells his ofiiccr, the sherilT, to impanel a jury and 
find out, or, in later days, to send some respectable persons to 
We.stminster and tell him. But perhaps when tfiey got to West¬ 
minster they told him that he was badly advised, and that they 
would not pay any taxes till he mended fus ways. Ear ahead w'e 
see the scventcenth-cenlury constitutional issue, '1‘here were 
in Norman days no great mercantile towms in England, except 
London. If William had not preserved the counties and hun¬ 
dreds as living and active units, there would have been no 
body of resistance or counter-poise to the centrai Government 
save in the great baronial families. 

In the Norman settlement lay the germ of a constitutional 
opposition, with the effect if not the design of controlling the 
Government, not breaking it up. The scat of this potential op¬ 
position was found in the counties, among the smaller nobility 
and their untitled descendants. Justices of the Peace and 
knights of the shire. They were naturally for the Crown and a 
quiet life. Hence after centuries they rallied to the Tudor 
sovereigns; and in another age to the Parliament against the 
Crown itself. Whatever else changed they were always ihere. 
And the reason why they were there is that William found the 
old West Saxon organisation, which they alone could adminis¬ 
ter, exceedingly convenient. He did not mean to be treated as 
he had treated the King of France. He had seen, and profited 
by seeing, the mischief of a country divided into great prov¬ 
inces. The little provinces of England, with the King's officers 
at the head of each, gave him exactly the balance of power he 
needed for all purposes of law and finance, hut were at the 
same time incapable of rebelling as units. Tlie old English 
nobility disappeared after the Battle of Hastings. But all over 
Domesday Book the opinion of what we should later call the 
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genfn' of the shire is quoted as decisive, rhis is the class— 
some consideration in the neighhoorhood, with 
i“»sarc to go to the sheriff’s court and (hereafter to West¬ 
minster, Out of this in the process of time the Pyrns and Hamp¬ 
den s arose. 

The Conquest was the supreme ochievenKmt of the Norman 
race, ft linked the history of F.ngland anew to Europe, and 
pow'cnted for ever a drift into the narrower orbit of a Scatidi- 
navian empire. Hencctorw'ard English history marched with 
that of races and lands soutki of the CharuicL 

♦ ♦ * 

T7ie effect of the Conquest on the E’hurch was no less broad 
enlivening. The bishoprics and ahhe\’s and other high 
posts, were now as a matter of course given to Normans, and 
sisular customs supplanted by the uew'cst fashions from 
ataoad. The age of the Cimqnest coinculed w'ith the many- 
sided reforms of the Church and advances in fhipal power 
initiated by Hildebrand w/ho became Pope as Cregory VII in 
Under its new leaders England was brought into the van 
of this movement. New abbeys sprang up ali over the country 
wtiich attested the piety of the conquerors, though few of the 
Tiew bouses attained to the wealth or standing of the older 
fyn,(nLfaiions. These monasteries and f»ishoprics were the chief 
centres of religion and learning utid! after a century they w^ere 
gradually eclipsed by the rise of the universities. But the new 
riuirchmeri were even less disposed than the nobles to draw 
any deep line across history at the Norman Conquest. Slowdy 
but surely the Frenchmen came to venerate the old Einglish 
saints and English shrines, and the continuity of religious life 
wath the age of Dunstan was maintained. Under Lanfranc and 
Anselm, successively Archbishops of Canterbury, the Church 
was ruled by two of the greatest men of the age, and through 
them derived incalculable benefits. 

In his expedition of 1066 William had received the full 
support of the Pope, and bis standards were blessed by ortho¬ 
doxy. He was known to be a zealous ecclesiastical reformer, 
and the Saxon Church was thought to be insular and obstinate. 
Peter's Pence had not been regularly paid since the Danish in¬ 
vasions. Stigand, blessed only by the schismatic Benedict IX, 
held both Winchester and Canterbury in plurality. In face of 
such abuses William stood forth, the faithful son of the 
Church. Once the secular conquest had been made secure he 
turned to the religious sphere. The key appointment was the 
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Archbishopric of Canterhnry. Tn 1070 the Saxon Stigand was 
deposed and succeeded by f.anfranc. A l.ombard of high ad¬ 
ministrative ability, l.anfranc had been trained in the famous 
North Italian schools and at the Norman Abbey of Bee, of 
which he became Abbot, and he rapidly infused new life into 
the English Church. In a scries of councils such as had not 
been held in Ffngland since the days of Theodore organisation 
and discipline were reformed. Older sees were transplanted 
from villages to towns—Crediton to Exeter, and Selscy to 
Chichester, New episcopal seats were established, and by 1087 
the masons were at W'Ork on seven new catliedrals. At the same 
rime the monastic movement, which had sprung from the 
Abbey of Ciuny, began to spread in England. The English 
Church wyis rescued by the Conquest from the backwater in 
which it had languished, and came once again into contact wath 
the wn'der European life of the Christian Church and its herit¬ 
age of learning. 

The spirit of ihe long-vanished Roman Empire, revived by 
the Catholic Church, returned once more to our Island, bring¬ 
ing with it du'ce dominant ideas. First, a Fiurope in which 
nationalism or even the conception of nationalitv had no place, 
but where one general theme of conduct and law united the 
triumphant martial classes upon a plane far above race. Sec¬ 
ondly, the idea of monarchy, in the sense that Kings w'ere the 
expression of the class hierarchy over which they presided and 
the arbiters of its frequently conflicting interests, Thirdly, there 
stood triumphant the Catholic Church, combining in a strange 
fashion Roman imperialism and Christian ethics, perv^aded by 
the social and military system of the age, jealous for its own 
interests and authority, but still preserving all that was left of 
learning and art. 


BOOK TWO • CHAPTER E I, E V E N 

Growth Amid Turmoil 


'^FTE first generation after the Norman Conquest formed a 
^ period when the victorious array and caste were settling 
themselves upon the lands they had gained, and forcing Saxon 
England, where the tie between a man and his lord was mainly 
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personal, into the feudal pattern, where it primarily rested on 
landholding. Under William the Conqueror this process had 
heen harsh and thorough. Under his son William, dubbed 
Rufus, the Red, it was not less harsh, but also capricious. 
Moreover, the accession of the Conqueror’s second surviving 
sou to the throne of Hngland did not pass without dispute. 
Wiliiam I's decision to divide his Hnglish from his Norman 
lands brought new troubles in irs train. The greater barons 
inissesscd property both sides of the Cli.mne). They there- 
i -re now owed feudal allegiance to tw'o sovereign lords, and 
not unnaturally they sought to play one against the other. Both 
DuRe Rohert and Wiliiam !I were dissatisfied wdth the division, 
:uuf their brotherly ties did not mitigate their covetous desires. 
During the thirteen years of the reign of William the Anglo- 
N.UTiian realms w-erc vexed by fratricidal strife and successive 
^sironial revolts. The Saxon inhabitants ol Kngland,, fearful of 
relapse into the chaos of pre-Conquest days, stood by the 
King against all rebels, 'fhe “fyrd” obeyed cAery summons, 
and supported him in the held as it had his lather in 1075,. 
ITiUs he was able finally to bring Cumberland and Westmor- 
fold into the kingdom. The feckless Robert, who had plagued 
dn. Conqueror so long, eventually departed in a fit of gallantry 
on rhi? First Crusade, leaving Normandy paw'ned lo Rufus for 
tljc loan of lO.DOO marks. 


♦ » ♦ 

The Crusading spirit had for some time stirred the minds of 
men all over w^estern Europe. The Christian kingdoms of Spain 
liad led the way with their holy wars against the Arabs. Now, 
b>wards the end of the eleventh century, a new enemy of Chris¬ 
tendom appeared fifteen hundred miles to the east. The Seljuk 
l urks were pressing hard upon the Byzantine Empire in Asia 
Minor, and harassing devout pilgrims from Europe through 
Syria to the Holy Land. The Byzantine Emperor appealed to 
the West for help, and in 1095 Pope Urban 11, who had long 
dreamt of recovering Jenisalcm for Christendom, called on the 
chivalry of ETiropc to take the Cross. The response was im¬ 
mediate, overw^belming, and at first disastrous. An itinerant 
monk named Peter the Hermit took up the cry to arms. So 
powerful was his preaching that in 1096 an enthusiastic but 
undisciplined train of twenty thousand men, most of them 
peasants unskilled in war, set off from Cologne for the East 
under his leadership. Few of them ever reached the Holy Land. 
After marching through Hungary and the Balkans, the major- 
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ity perished by Turkish arrows amici the mountains of Asia 
M in or. 

Ihc so-called “Peopic's Crusade" thus collapsed. But by 
now (he magnafes of Ihirope had rallied to (he C arise, hour 
armies, each numbering perhaps ten thousand men, and led by 
some of the greatest nobles of flic age, anumg them Ciodfrey 
de Bouillon, converged on Constantinople from Trance, Ger¬ 
many, ftalv and the Tow Couniries, I he Bv/anline Emperor 
was emlnarrassed- Tie had hoperl for manageable mercenaries 
as reiniorcements from the W'est. Instead, he tound camped, 
around his capital four powerful and amhiuous hosts. 

The march of the Crusaders through his dominions into the 
Turkish-ireld lands was marred by .intrigue and by grievous 
disputes. But there was hard fighting too. A way was hacked 
through Asia Minor: and Antioch, once a great bastion of the 
Christian faith, which the Turks had taken, was besieged and 
captured in !()''>8. 'The Crusaders were cheered and succoured 
by the arrival ofT the .Syrian coast of a fleet manned by English¬ 
men and commanded by an English prince, Edgar the Athel- 
ing, great-nephew of Edward the Confessor. Thus by a strange 
turn of fortune the displaced heir of the Sason royal line joined 
hands w'ith Robert ot Normandy, the displaced heir of William 
the Conqueror. 

Aided bv divisions .among the Turkish princes and by jtaal- 
ousy betw'een the Turks and the Sultans of Egypt tkie Crusaders 
prcs.sed forward. On June 7, 1099, they reached their long- 
sought goal and encamped about Jerusalem, then in Egyptian 
hands. On July 14 the City fell to their assault, Godfrey dc 
Bouillon, refusing to wear a crown in ( hrisEs Holy City, was 
acclaimed ruler, with the title '‘Defender of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre." Victory was made secure by the defeat at the Battle ot 
Ascalori of a relieving army from Egypt. .Many of the principal 
Crusaders thereupon went home, but for nearly a centur>^ a 
mixed international body of knights, all commonly called 
Franks, ruled over a string of Christian principalities in Pales¬ 
tine and along the coast of Syria. Western Christendom, so 
long the victim of invaders, had at last struck back and won its 
first great footing in the Eastern world. 

* ♦ ♦ 

At home RufusN extortions and violent methods had pro¬ 
voked the baronage throughout his reign. In August 1100 he 
was mysteriously shot through the head by an arrow while 
hunting in the New Forest, leaving a memory of shameless 
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exactions and infamous morals, but also a submissive realm to 
his successor. I he main progress in his reign was financial; but 
the new feudal monarchy was also more firmlv established, and 
in territory its sway was wider than at Rufus’s accession. The 
Norman lords whom the Conqueror had settled upon the 
Welsh Marches had fastened a lasting grip upon Southern 
VVaies- The Northern counties had been finally brought under 
Norman control, and a military frontier drawn against the 
Scots. While the rough hands of Rufus chafed and bruised the 
feudal relationship, they had also enforced the rights of a 
feudal king. 

ITince Henry, the youngest of the royal brothers, had been a 
ruember of the fatal hunting party in the New Forest. There is 
no proof that he was implicated in the death of his brother, but 
he certainly wasted no time in mourning. He made straight for 
the royal treasury at Winchester, and gained possession of it 
sharp argument with its custodians. Evidently he repre¬ 
sented a strong movement of opinion arruuig the leading 
classes, and he had a policy of his own. Tor a layman his 
scholarship deserved the title of Beauclerc which the custom of 
his day accorded him. He set the precedent, which his succes¬ 
sor followed, of proclaiming a charter upon his accession. By 
this he sought to conciliate those powerful forces in Church 
and Stale which had been alienated by the rapacity and tact¬ 
lessness of his predecessor. He guaranteed that the rights of the 
baronage and the Church should be respected. At the same 
time, having seen the value of Saxon loyalty in ihe reigns of his 
father and his brother, he promised the conquered race good 
justice and the laws of E’dward the Confessor. He knew that 
die friction caused by the separation of Normandy from Hng- 
hirid was by no means soothed. Duke Robert was already on 
his way back from his Crusade with his mortgage to redeem. 
The barons on both sides of the Channel would profit from 
fraternal strife to drive hard bargains in their owm interests. 
Henry’s desire to base himself in part at least upon the Saxon 
population of England led him, much to the suspicion of the 
Norman barons, to make a marriage with Matilda, niece of 
the last surviving Saxon claimant to the English throne and 
descendant of the old English line of Kings. The barons, molli¬ 
fied by the charter, accepted this decisive step. The ceaseless 
gigantic process of intermarriage received the highest sanction. 

Henry was now ready to face Robert w'henever he should 
return. In September 1100 this event occurred. Immediately 
the familiar incidents of feudal rebellion were renewed in Eng- 
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land, and for the next six years (he Kine had to fight to make 
good his title under his father’s will. The great house of Mont¬ 
gomery formed the head of the opposition in F’.ngland. By a 
series of persevering sieges the family’s strongholds fell one by 
one, and Henry at length destroyed their power and annexed 
their estates to the Crown. But the root evil lay in Normandy, 
and in 1 lO.S, having consolidated his position in England, 
Henry crossed the Channel. In September 1 106 the most im- 
portanl battle since Hastings wais fought at Tenchehrai. King 
Henry's victory was complete. Duke Robert w'as carried to 
his perpetual prison in England. Normandy acknowledged 
Henry’s authority, and the control of Anglo-Norman policy 
passed from Rolk m to London, d'he Saxons, who had fought 
heartily tor Henry, regarded this haftle as their military re- 
venge for Hastings. By tins new comradesliip with the Crown, 
as well as by the royal marriage with Matiki;;, they felt them¬ 
selves relieved from some at least of the pangs of being con¬ 
quered. The shame was gone; the penalties could be endured. 
Through these two far-reaching factors a certain broad meas- 
ure of unity was re-established in the Island. 

♦ 

I’here was now no challenged succession, 1 be King of Eng¬ 
land’s authority w'as established on both sides of the Channel,. 
Idle Saxon people had proved their loyalty and the more 
powerful barons had been cowed. l‘oreign dangers having also 
been repelled, Henry was free for the time being to devote him¬ 
self to internal government and to strengthening the power of 
the Crown throughout the land. He sought to invest the Anglo- 
Norman kingship with new' and pow'crful attributes. There sur¬ 
vived in medieval Europe a tradition of kingship more exalted 
than that of feudal overlord. The king was not merely the apex 
of the feudal pyramid, hut the anointed Vicegerent of God 
upon earth. The collapse of the Roman Empire had not en¬ 
tirely destroyed this Roman conception of sovereignty, and 
Henry now- set himself to inject this idea of kingship into the 
Anglo-Norman State; and in so doing he could not help re¬ 
viving, whether consciously or not, the English conception of 
the King as the keeper of the peace and guardian of the people. 

The centre of government, the Curia Regis, w'as an ill- 
dcfined body consisting of those tenants-in-chief whose feudal 
duty it was to attend when summoned, and those personal serv¬ 
ants of the monarch who could be used for Government serv¬ 
ice as well as for their household duties. Henry realised that 
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royal servants who were members of the minor baronage, if 
formed into a permanent nucleus, would act as a brake upon 
(he turbulence of the greater feudatories. Here were the first 
beginnings, tentative, modest, hut insinuating, of a civil ad- 
rrhnistrative machinery, which within its limits was more effi¬ 
cient and peisistcnt than anything yet known, Ihese officials 
;oon developed a vested interest ot their own. Families like 
;he Clintons and the Bassetts, whom the King, as the chronicler 
r ut it, had “raised from the dust to do him service.*' entrenched 
fhemsclves in the household offices, and created what was in 
fcv't an official class. 

The power of any CJovcrnnKmt depends ultimately upon its 
finances, ft wrrs therefore in the business of gathering and ad- 
nunistering tfie revenue that this novel feature first became 
r:pparenl. There was no distinction in feuOal society between 
*he private and puffiic resources of the (Town, The King in 
leialal theory w’as only the greatest of the landov^ners in the 
State. The sheriffs of counties collected not only tlic taxes and 
fnies accruing to the Crown, but also the income from the royal 
esrates, and they were responsible, when they appeared yearly 
ai the royal treasury, for the exact payment ol what wa.s due 
from each of their cminties. Henry's officials created a special 
vngan to deal with the sheriffs and the husiriess the sheriffs 
transacted. This wa.s the .Exchequer, still regarded simply as 
the Curia meeting for financial purposes, but gradually ac¬ 
quiring a life of its own. it took its name trorn the chequered 
boards used for greater ease of calculation in Roman numerals, 
and its methods included the keeping of written records, among 
them the important documents called the Pipe Rolls because 
they were kept rolled up in the shape of a pipe. Thus the King 
gained a surer grip over the finances of the realm, and the 
earliest specialised department of royal administration was 
born, its offspring still survives. 

Henry took care that the sheriffs of the counties were 
brought under an increasingly strict control, and several com¬ 
missions were appointed during the reign to revise their person¬ 
nel. In troublous times the office of sheriff tended to fall into 
the hands of powerful barons and to become hereditary. The 
King saw to it that whenever possible his own men held these 
key positions. One of the most fertile sources of revenue arose 
from the fines imposed by the courts upon delinquents. The 
barons realised this as soon as the King, and their manorial 
courts provided them with important incomes, which could 
at once be turned into armed retainers. Within their domains 
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they enjoyed a jurisdiction over nearly all laymen. But in the 
county courts and in the courts of the hundreds the Crown had 
at ils disposal the old Saxon system of justice. These time- 
honoured institutions could well be u.sed to rival the feudal 
courts of (he baronage. Henry therefore revised and regu¬ 
larised the holding of the county courts, and made all men see 
that throughout the land there was a system of royal justice. 
King’s ofheers - -judges, as they becaine- -in their occasional 
circuits administered this justice, and the very nature of their 
function brought them often into clash not only with humble 
suitors and malefaetors., but with proud military magnates. 

The King entered into a nation-wade competition with the 
baronage upon w^ho could best deserve the rich spoils of the 
laW'. Through his control of the sherifls he bound together the 
nionarcdiy and the old Saxon system of local justice, d he Con¬ 
queror had set the example wTen in the Domesday survey he 
combined the Continental system of getting information by 
means of bodies of men .sworn to tell the truth with the English 
organisation by shire and hundred. His son for other purposes 
continued and intensified the process, sending officials con¬ 
stantly from his household through the kingdom, and con¬ 
vening the county courts to inquire inic* the claims of the royal 
revenue and to hear cases in which the Crown was interested. 
From these local inquiries by royal officials there were to 
spring far-reaching consequences in the reign of Henrs^ II. The 
chroniclers spoke well of Henry I. “Good man he w-as,” they 
declared, “and there was great aw'e of him. In his days no man 
dared to harm another.” They bestowed upon him the title 
“Lion of Justice,” and none has sought to rob him of it. 

We must regard his reign as a period when the central 
Government, by adroit and sharp accountancy and clerking, 
established in a more precise form the structure and resources 
of the State. In the process the feudatory chiefs upon whom the 
local government of the land depended were angered. Thus, as 
the years w'ore on the stresses grew between the royal authority 
and the feudal leaders. The King’s hand, though it lay heavy 
upon all, became increasingly a protection of the people against 
the injustice and caprice of the local rulers. Examples there 
were of admirable baronial administration, for there was a 
light in Norman eyes which shone above the squalid pillage 
and appetites of earlier ages. A country held down and ex¬ 
ploited by feudal nobles was none the less the constant victim 
of local oppression. We see therefore the beginning of an at¬ 
tachment to the King or central Government on the part of the 
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people, which invested the Crown with a new' source of 
strength, sometimes forthcoming and sometimes estranged, but 
always to be gathered, especially after periods of weakness and 
disorder, by a strong and righteous ruler. 

♦ ♦ 

llie Anglo-Norman State w'as now^ powerful, Henry w'as 
lord of England, Normandy, and Maine. In 1 109 his only le- 
gdimate daughter, Maud, w'as betrothed to Henry V, Holy 
Roman Emperior and King of (iermany. On the other hand, 
the reunion of England aiul Normandy after (enchehrai had 
stirred the hostility of France. The early twelfth century saw 
die revival of a capital authority at PariuS. With the accession of 
Louis VI the real strength of the French monarchy begins. It 
was essential foi the safety of Fdance that the unity of the 
Angio Norman State should he finally ruptured. The Duke of 
Normandy was technically the feudal subject of the King of 
France, and the existence of the son of captive Duke Robert 
provided the French King with innumerable pretexts for inter¬ 
ference and offered to discontented Norman barons perennial 
opportunity, lliese Norman commitments forced Henry in the 
hiter years of his reign to intervene in the politics of Northern 
France. His position in Normandy was continually threatened 
hy the claims of Robert’s son, William Clito, w'ho until his 
death in 1128 was backed by Louis, and also by the neigh¬ 
bouring state of Anjou, which disputed King Henry ’s rights in 
Maine, A wearing warfare darkened the later years of the 
reign. From the military point of view Henry was easily able to 
hold his own against any army the French could pul into the 
field. 

What may be judged malignant fortune now intervened. 
The King had a son, his heir apparent, successor indisputable. 
On this young man of seventeen many hopes and assurances 
were founded. In the winter of 1120 he was coming back from 
a visit to France in the royal yacht called the White Ship. Off 
the coast of Normandy the vessel struck a rock and all but one 
were drowned. The prince had indeed been embarked in a 
boat. He returned to rescue his sister. In this crisis the principle 
of equality asserted itself with such violence that at the ship's 
side so many leaped into the boat that it sank. Two men re¬ 
mained afloat, the ship’s butcher and a knight. “Where is the 
Prince?” asked the knight above the waves. “All are drowned/' 
replied the butcher. “Then,” said the knight, “all is lost for 
England/’ and threw up his hands. The butcher carnc safe to 
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shore with the tale. None dared tell it to the King. at last 

he heard the tidings “he never smiled again.” This was more 
than the agony of parental grief for an only son. It portended 
the breakdown of a system and prospect upon the consolida¬ 
tion of which the whole life’s work of f lenry stood, The spectre 
of a disputed succession glared again upon England. The forces 
of anarchy grew, and every noble in !iis castle balanced his 
chances upon who would succeed i(> the Crown. 

I'here were two claimants, each of whom had a fair share of 
right. The King had a daughter, Matilda, or Maud as the Eng¬ 
lish called her, but although there w'as no Salic l.aw' in the 
Norman code this clanking, jangling aristocracy, mailed and 
spurred, did not take kindly to the idea of a w'ornan’s rule. 
Against her stood the claim of Stephen, son of the Conqueror’s 
daughter Adela. Stephen of Blois, no inconsiderable figure on 
the Continent, wdth great estates in England added, was, after 
his elder brother had waived his claim, the rightful male heir. 
The feudal system lived entirely through the spirit of sw'orn 
allegiance. Throughout Christendom the accusation of violating 
an oath wais almost morta'L Only great victories could atone 
and absolve. But here was a dilemma which every man could 
settle for himself according to his interests and ambitions. 
Split —utter, honest, total! 

King Henry in the grey close of his life set himself to fill the 
void with his daughter Maud as female king. He spent his re¬ 
maining years in trying to establish a kind of “pragmatic sanc¬ 
tion” for a family succession which would spare his widespread 
domains from civil war. At the age of eight Maud had been 
betrothed to the Holy Roman Eimperor. In 1125, five years 
after the Wh 'ue Ship sank, he died, and at twenty-two she was a 
widow and an Empress. We have many records of this re¬ 
markable princess, of whom it was said “she had the nature of 
a man in the frame of a woman.” Fierce, proud, hard, cynical, 
living for politics above all other passions, however turbulent, 
she was fitted to bear her part in any war and be the mother of 
one of the greatest English kings. 

Upon this daughter, after mature consideration, Henry 
founded all his hopes. On two separate occasions he called his 
murmuring barons together and solemnly swT>re them to stand 
by Maud. Subsequently, in order to enhance her unifying au¬ 
thority, and to protect Normandy from the claims of Anjou 
after his death, he married her to the Count of Anjou, thus 
linking the interests of the most powerful .state in Northern 
France with the family and natural succession in England, llie 
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English mood has never in later ages barred queens, and per¬ 
haps queens have served them best. But here at this time was 
a deep division, and a quarrel in which all parties and all 
interests could take sides. Ihe gathered political arrays awaited 
the death of the King. The whole interest of the baronage, sup¬ 
ported at this juncture by the balancing weight of the Church, 
was to limit the power of the Crown and regain their control 
of their own districts. Now in a division of the royal authority 
they saw their chance. 

After giving the Island thirty years of peace and order and 
largely reconciling the Saxon population to Norman rule, 
Henry I expired on December 1, 1135, in the confident hope 
that his daughter Maud would carry on his work. But she was 
with her husband in Anjou and Stephen w'as the first on the 
spot. Swiftly returning from Fllois, he made his way to London 
and claimed the crown. The secular forces were divided and 
the decision of the Church w'ould be decisive Here Slephen 
had the advantage that his brother Henry was Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, with a great voice in council. With Henry's help 
Stephen made terms with the C hurch, and, thus sustained, w.as 
crowned and anointed King. It was however part of the tacit 
compact that he should relax the severe central control which 
in the two preceding reigns had so much offended the nobility. 

I’hcrc was an additional complication. Henry I had a bastard 
son, Robert of Gloucester, a distinguished soldier and a pow¬ 
erful magnate in the West Country, vvho is usually regarded 
as one of the rare examples of a disinterested baron. Robert 
did not rate his chances sulTiciently high to compete with either 
of the legitimate heirs. Almost from the beginning he loyally 
supported his half-sister Maud, and became one of Stephen's 
most determined opponents. 

A succession established on such disputable grounds could 
only be maintained unchallenged by skilful sovereignty. The 
more wx' rcllect upon the shortcomings of modern government 
the readier we shall he to make allowances for the difficulties 
of these times. Stephen in the early years of his reign lost the 
support of the three essential elements of his strength. The 
baronage, except those favoured by the new monarchy, were 
sure that this was the long-awaited moment to press their 
claims. The novel Civil Service, the great officials all linked 
together by family lies, armed with knowledge, with penman- 
ship, trained to administration, now also began to stand aside 
from the new' King. And many prelates were offended because 
Stephen violated clerical privilege by imprisoning the great 
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Lidministrative family of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, whom he 
suspected of being about to change sides. Hu is he had much 
of the Church ag<ainst him too. There were grievous discontents 
among the high, the middle, and the low. 

“When tfie traitors perceived,” in the wautis of the /tug/o- 
Siixon Chronicle, that King Stephen w^as “a mild man and soft 
and good and did no justice, then did they all manner of hor- 
rofs, Thev had done homage to him and sworn oaths, but they 
held no iaitii " ’ 

King fdaviti c>f Scotland, persuaded of the Fnglish decay, 
crossi'd the Border and laid claim to Northumbria. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Hark advanced against him, with the support of the 
mass of the Northern counties. He displayed the standards of 
St T’eier of York, St John of Beverley, anil St Wilfred of 
Ripon. and in a murderous battle at Northallerton, hencefor- 
v\ard known as the Battle of the Standard, repulsed and 
slaiiglhcrcd the invaders. I'his reverse, tar from discouraging 
Ihe malcontents, was the prelude to civil w'ar in 1139 Maud, 
freed from entanglements that had kept her in i rance, entered 
the kingdom to claim her rights. As Stephen had done, site 
found her chief support in the Church. The men who had 
governed Tngland under Henry T, antagonised by Stephen’s 
vH'cakness towards the barons, joined his enemies. In 1141 a 
more or less general rebellion broke out against his rule, and 
he himself was taken prisoner at the Battle of Lincoln. 'The 
Bishop of Winchester, Stephen’s own brother and hitherto his 
main supporter, now went over to Maud’s side. For nearly a 
vear Maud, uncrowned, was in control of Fngland. d he Lon¬ 
doners after some trial liked her even less than Stephen. Rising 
in fury, tliey drove her out of the capital. She fought on 
indomitably. But the strain upon the system had been too great. 
The Island dissolved into confused civil war. During the six 
years that follow\^d there was neither law' nor peace in large 
parts of the country. 

* * 

The civil war developed into the first sticcessful baronial 
reaction against the centralising policy of the kings, Stephen, 
facet! with powerful rivals, had failed to preserve the rights of 
the Crowm. The royal revenues decreased, royal control of ad¬ 
ministration lapsed: much of the machinery itself passed for a 
time out of use. Baronial jurisdiction reasserted its control; 
baronial castles overawed the people. It seemed that a divided 
succession had Wrecked the work of the Norman kings. 

^ Douglas, A fie of the Normans, p. 161. 
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The rsufierings of the Fen Country, where there was a 
particularly ferocious orgy ol destruction during the anarchy, 
arc grimly described in the Ani^^lo-Saxon Chronicle by a monk 
of Peterborough. 

“Fvery powerful man made his castles and held them against 
the King, . . . and when the castles were made they filled 
them with devils and evil men. Then they seized those men 
who they supposed had any pc’ssessions, both by night and day, 
men and women, and put them to prison for their gold and 

silver, and tortured them with unspeakable tortures.. 

Many thousands they killed with hunger. I neither can nor may 
tell all the horrors and all the tortures that they did to the 
wretched men of this land. And il lasted the nineteen winters 
wdiile Stephen was King; and ever it was waarse. They laid gehls 
[taxes] on the villages from time to lime and called it Tenserkf; 
when the wretched men had no more to give they robbed and 
burnt all the villages, so that vou miglit go a whole day's jour¬ 
ney and you would never find a man in a villa.ge or land being 
tilled. Then was corn dear, and meat and cheese and butter, 
because (here w'as none in tfte land. Wretched men starved of 
hunger; some went seeking alms who at one time were rich 
men; others fled out ol the land. . , . Wheresoever men tilled 
the earth bare no corn, for the land was ail ruined by such 
deeds; and they said that C hrist and his saints were asleep.” 

.Another writer, a monk of Winchester, writes in very similar 
terms of the disasters that came upon his part of Ehiglaiidr 
'‘VV'iih some men the love of country was turned to loathing 
and bitterness, and they preferred to migrate to distant regions. 
Others, in the hope of protection, built lowly huts of wattle- 
work round about the churches, and so pa.sscd their lives in 
fear and anguish. Some for want of f<^od fed upon strange and 
forbidden meats—the llesh of dogs and horses; others relieved 
their hunger by devouring unwashed and uncooked herbs and 
roots. In all the shires a part of the inhabitants wasted away 
and died in herds from the stress of famine, while others with 
their wives and children W'Cnt dismally into a self-inflicted 
exile. You might behold villages of famou.s names standing 
empty, because the country people, male and female, young 
and old, had left them; flekis whitened with the harvest as the 
year [I 14.1) verged upon autumn, but the cultivators had per¬ 
ished by famine and the ensuing pestilence.” ^ 

These horrors may not have been typical of the country as 
a whole. Over large parts of England lighting was sporadic and 

^ Translated from Gesta Stephani, ed. Howlett, p. 99. 
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local in character. Tt was the central southern counties that 
bore the hmnt of civil war. But these commotions hit deep into 
the consciousness of the people, ft was realised how vital an 
institution a strone monarchy was for the security of life and 
propertv No better reasons for monarchy could have been 
found than were forced upon all minds bv the events of Steph- 
erfs reign. Men looked hack with yearning to the efficient 
gciverorncnt of iicnry L But a greater than he was at hand. 

* * * 

In 1147 Robert of Gloucester died and the leadership of 
Maud’s pa.rtv devolved upon her son. Henry Plantagenet was 
born to empire. His grandfather Fu!k had made of the Angevin 
lands, /Vniou, TourairHy and Maine, a principality unsurpassed 
in Imancc .and in resources more than the equal ot Normandy. 
Folk tiled in I 143, King of lerusalern. leaving two sons to suc¬ 
ceed him on that precarious throne, arul a third, Geoffrey, as 
heir to his French dominions. GeoflVey’s marriage with Maud 
had uDitcd the Norman and Angevin lands, and the child of 
This marriage was front his birth in 113.3 recognised as the 
'’ rnaster of many peoples/’ To conlemporaries he was best 
known as Henry Filz-Rmprcss; but he canied into English 
history the emblem of his house, the broom, the Flania 
Genesta, which later generations were to make the name of 
this great dynasty, the Plantagenets. He embodied all their 
ability, all their energy, and not a little of that passionate, ruth¬ 
less ferocity which, it was whispered, came to the house of 
Anjou from no mortal source, bur from a union with Satan 
himself. 

When scarcely fifteen, in 1147, Flerm^ had actively cham¬ 
pioned his claim to the English throne on English soil. His 
small band of followers was then defeated by Steplien’s forces, 
and he took refuge in Normandy. The Empress Maud gave up 
her slender hopes of success in the following year and joined 
her SOD in the duchy. Nineteen years of life remained before 
her, but she never set foot in England again. Works of piety, 
natural to the times, filled many of her days. But during the 
years that followed Henry’s triumph she played an important 
political part as regent in Normandy and in his hereditary 
Angevin dominions. During her interventions in England in 
quest of the crown the charge of arrogance was often levelled 
against her; but in her older age she proved a sagacious coun¬ 
sellor to her son. 

Henry was involved in a further attempt against England in 
1149, but the campaign projected on his behalf by the King 
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of Scots and the Earl of Chester came to nothing. For a few 
years of cornparalive peace King Stephen was left in uneasy 
possession. In the meantime Henry was invested by his parents 
in 11.SO as Duke of Normandy. The nmet year his father's 
death made him also Count of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine.. In 
his high feudal capacity Henry repaired to Paris to render 
homage to lus ford the King of France, of which countn^ he al¬ 
ready possessed., by the accepted law- of the age, a large part. 

{.aaius Vn was a french Edward the Confessor; he prac¬ 
tised W'ith f;dtiiful simplicity the law of Christ. All his days 
were spent in devotion, and his nights in vigil or penance. 
When he left his own chapel he w-ould delay the whole Court 
by we,iiting till the humhlcst person present had preceded him. 
These picuts and exemplary habits iJid not endear him to his 
queen. Eleanor of Aquiiaine was in her own right a reigning 
princess, with the warmth of the South in her veins. She had 
already complained that she had '‘married a nu'mk and not a 
king'’ wdien this square-shouldered, ruddy youth, with his 
*‘cotintenance of fire," sprightly talk, and overflowing energy, 
suddenly presented himself before her husband as his most 
splendid vassal, f'feanor did not waste w'ords in coming to a 
decision, f he Papacy bowed to strong will iri the high feudal 
chiefs, and Eleanor obtained a divorce from Louis VII in 1152 
on the nominal grounds of consanguinity. But what staggered 
the French Court and opened the eyes of its prayerful King 
was the sudden marriage of Eleanor to Henry two months 
later. Thus half oi France passed out of royal control into the 
hands of Henrv. Rarely have passion and policy flowed so 
buoyantly together. The marriage was one of the most brilliant 
political stroke.s of the age. Flenry afterwards admitted his de¬ 
signs, and accepted the admiration of Europe for their audac¬ 
ity. Ele was nineteen and she was probably thirty; and, uniting 
their immense domains, they made common cause against all 
comers. To l.ouis VU were vouchsafed the consolations of the 
spirit; but even these were jarred upon by the problems of 
government. 

War in all quarters lay before the royal pair, Tlie joining to 
Normandy and .A^njou of Poitou, Saintongc, Perigord, the 
Limousin, the Angoumois, and Gascony, with claims of suze¬ 
rainty over Auvergne and Toulouse, fascinated and convulsed 
the feudal Christian world. Everyw'^here men shook their beads 
over this concentration of power, this spectacle of so many 
races and states, sundered from each other by long feuds or 
divergent interests, now suddenly flung together by the hot 
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blood of a love intrigue. From ail sides the potentates con¬ 
fronted the upstart The King of France, who ceriainly had 
every conceivabie cause of complaint; King Stephen of Eng¬ 
land. who disputed Henry’s title to the Norman duehy, though 
without force to intervene across the Channel; the Count of 
Ch'impagne; the Count of Perche; and Henry's own brother, 
(}eonrey—all spontaneously, and wath good reason, fell upon 
him. 

A month after the marriage these foes converged upon Nor¬ 
mandy. But the youtliful Duke Henry beat them hack, ruptured 
and broken. 1 he Nornian army proved once again its fighting 
quality. Before he was twenty Henry had cleared Normandy 
of lebcls and pacified Anjou. He turned forthwith to England. 
It was a valiant figure that landed in January 1 153, and from 
ah over England, distracted by civil w.ars, hearts and eyes 
turned towards him, Merlin had prophesied a deliverer; had he 
not in his veins blood that ran back to Will mm the Conqueror, 
and beyond him, through his grandmother Matilda, wife of 
Henry I, to Cedric and the long-vanished Anglo-Saxon line? 
A wild surge of hope greeted him from liie tormented Island¬ 
ers, and when he knelt after his landing in the first church he 
found “to pray for a spiace, in the manner of soldiers,” the 
priest pronounced the wish of the nation in the words, “Behold 
there comelh the Lord, the Ruler, and the kingdom is in his 
hand.” 

There followed battles: Malmesbury, where the sleet, espe¬ 
cially directed by Almighty God, heat upon the faces of his 
foes; Wallingford, w'herc King Stephen by divine interposition 
fell three times from his horse before going into action. Glam¬ 
our, terror, success, attended this youthful, puissant warrior, 
who had not only his swamd, but his title-deeds. The baronage 
saw their interest favoured by a stalemate; they wanted neither 
a victorious Stephen nor a triumphant Henrve The weaker the 
King the stronger the nobles A treaty was concluded at Win¬ 
chester in 1153 whereby Stephen made Henry bis adopted son 
and his appointed heir. “In the business of tlie kingdom,” 
promised Stephen. “I will work by the counsel of the Duke; 
but in the w hole realm of England, as w'ell in the Duke’s part 
as my own, I w'ill exercise royal justice.” On this Henry did 
homage and made all the formal submissions, and when a 
year later Stephen died he was acclaimed and crowned King of 
Eingland with more general hope and rejoicing than had ever 
uplifted any monarch in England since the days of Alfred the 
Great. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Henry Plantagenet 


accessioTi of flenrv' H began one of the most pregnant 
* and decisive reigns in English history. The new sovereign 
ruled an empire, and. as bis subjects boasteit, his warrant ran 
‘T'rom the Arctic Oce.m to the l%Tenees/' Fingland to him was 
but one- the most solid though perhaps the least attractive— 
of his piovinces. But be gave to England that clleetual elL'mcnt 
of external control v/fiich, as in die days of William of Orange, 
was indispensable to the growth of national unity, Ho was ac¬ 
cepted by English and Norman as the ruler of both races and 
the whole country, T'he memories of Hastings were confounded 
in his pcrs('n, and after the hideous anarchy of civil war and 
robber barons all due attention was paid to his commands. 
Thus, th(vugli a Frenchman, with foreign speech and foreign 
modes, he siiapcd our country in a fashion of which the out¬ 
line remains to the present day. 

After a hundred years of being the encampment of an in¬ 
vading army and the battleground ol ds quarrelsome olheers 
and their descendants England became linally and for all time 
a coherent kingdom, based upon Christianity and upon that 
Latin civilisation which recalled the message of ancient Rome. 
Henry Plantagenet first brought England, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land into a certain common relationship; he re-established the 
system of royal government which his grandfather, Henry I, 
had prematurely erected. He relaid the foundations of a cen¬ 
tral power, based upon the exchequer and the judiciary, which 
was ultimately to supersede the feudal system of William the 
Conqueror, fhe King gathered up and cherished the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of self-government under royal command in 
shire and lioroiigh; he developed and made permanent 
*‘a.ssizes” as they survive to-day. It is to him we ow^e the en¬ 
during fact that the English-speaking race all over the world 
i.s governed by the English Common Law rather than by the 
Roman. By his Constitutions of Clarendon he sought to fix the 
relationship of Church and Stale and to force the Church in its 
temporal character to submit itself to the life and law of the 
nation. In this endeavour he had, after a deadly struggle, to 
retreat, and it was left to Henry VIM, though centuries later, to 
avenge his predecessor by destroying the shrine of St Thomas 
at Canterbury, 
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A vivid picHire is paintvd this gifted and, for a while, 
enviahk* man: sqnare, Ihich-sct, hull-nceked., willi pouerful 
arms and coarse, rough fiands: his legs handv from endless 
rilling; a large, round head and closclv cropped red hair; a 
freckled face; a voice harsh and cracked. Intense love of the 
chase; oihcr los-es, which I he C hurch deplored and Queen 
Eleanor resented; frugahiv in fooil and dress; days entirely 
concerned with public business; Havel unceasing; moods vari¬ 
ous. It was said that he was alv\a\s gentk* and calm in limes ol 
urgent (HTil, but Ix'camc bad-lcm{)crcd and capnciifus W'hen 
the pressure relaxed. “He was more tender to (.lead soldiers 
than t{' the h\ing, and tound far more soriou- in the loss of 
those w'ho were slain than condort -in the love of those v/hi> re¬ 
mained/" He journeved hi»lfoot around his many dominions, 
airivmg unexpectedly in England wlien he was thought t(' he in 
the South of I'ranee. He carried witlt hinj in his tours of each 
province wains loaded witli ponderous rolls whieit represented 
the otlice files cvf lowiav. His ( (uirt a.nd train gasped and panted 
behind hinv. Sometimes, when he had appointed an early start, 
he w'as sleeping till noon, with all tlic wagons and pack-horses 
awaiting him iullv laden. Sometimes he would be off hours 
l>eforc the time he had fixed, (caving everyone to catch up as 
best they could. EAtTvthing was stirred and moulded bv him 
itt England, as also in Ins other much greater estates, which 
he patrolled with tireless attention. 

Ihtl this twelfih-ccnturv monarch, with his lusts and sports^ 
his hates and his schemes, was no materialist; he w'as the Lord's 
Anointed, he commanded, with the .Archbishop of Canterbury 
—‘Sfjose two strong steers that drew the plough of England” 

-.the wdiole allegiance ot his subieets. Ihc olTices of religion, 

llie fear of eternal damnation, the hope of even greater realms 
bevond the grave, accompanied him from hour to hour. At 
times he was smitten with remorse and engulfed in repentance. 
He drew^ all possible delights and satisfactions from this world 
and the next. He is portrayed to us in convulsions both of 
spiritual exaltation and abasement. This w'as no secluded 
monarch: the kings of ih(we days wx'rc as accessible to all 
classes as a modern President of the United States. People 
broke in upon him at all hours with business, with tidings, 
W'ith gossip, walh visions, with complaints. Talk rang high in 
the king’s presence and to His Majesty’s face among the 
nobles and courtiers, and the jester, invaluable monitor, casti¬ 
gated all impartially with unstinted licence. 

Lew mortals have led sei full a life as Henry II or have drunk 
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SO deeply of the cups of triumph iuid sorrow. In later life he 
fed out with FJeanor. When she was over fifty and lie but forty- 
two he is said to have fallen in love with "Fair Rosamond,a 
dnrnose! of high degree and transcendent beauty, and genera¬ 
tions have enjoyed the romantic tragedy of Queen Eleanor 
penetrating the protecting nia/e at Whaodslocl; by the clue of a 
silken thread and offering her hapless supplanter the hard 
clioice helween the dagger and the poisoned cup Tiresome in¬ 
vestigators have undennined this excellent tale, but it certainly 
should find its place in any history worthy of the name. 

Such was the man who succeeded to the troubled and 
ilivided inheritance of Stephen. Already before his accession 
‘o the English throne Henry had fought the first of his many 
wars to defend his Continental inheritance. Ever since the 
emergence of the strong Norman powTr in North-West France, 
a hundred yeiirs before, the French monarchy had struggled 
ceaselessly against the encroachments of great dukedoms and 
countsfiips upon the central Government. The Dukes of Nor¬ 
mandy, of Aquitaine, and of Brittany, the Counts of Anjou, 
l(ndouse, Fianders, and Boulogne, although in form and law 
vassals of the French Chown, together with a host of other 
leudal tenants-in-chief, aspired to independent sovereignty, 
and in ihc eclipse of the monarchy seemed at times near to 
achieying their ambition. The Battle of Hastings had made the 
greatest French suhicct, the Duke of Normandy, also King of 
England: but Henry IFs accession to the Island throne in 1154 
threatened France with far graver dangers. Hitherto there had 
always been political relief in playing off over-mighty subjects 
one against another, dhe struggle between Anjou and Nor¬ 
mandy in the eleventh century had rejoiced the French king, 
who saw two of his chief enemies at grips. But when in one 
hour Henry II was King of England, Duke of Normandy, Lord 
of .Aquitaine, Brittany, Poitou, Anjou, Maine and Guienne, 
ruler from the Somme to the Pyrenees of more than half 
France, all balance of power among the feudal lords was 
destroyed. 

I ouis Vll found instead of a dozen principalities, divided 
and jealous, one single imperial Power, whose resources far 
surpassed his own. Fie was scarcely the man to face such a 
combination. He had already suffered the irreparable misfor¬ 
tune of Eleanor’s divorce, and of her joining forces and blood 
with hi.s rival. By him .she bore sons: by Louis only daughters. 
Still, some advantages remained to the French king. He man¬ 
aged to hold out for his lifetime against the Plantagencts; and 
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after nearly four ccntni ies of stinigiile and dcvasOition the final 
victor'v in 1 urope resttai with France. The Angevin lempire 
was indeed more impressive on the map than in reality. It W'as 
a motiev., ilf-knil ecdlection of states. Hung (ogether hy the 
chance of a singh." marriage, and lacked unilv holli of purpose 
[ind stjeiigth. 7 he ordv lie between England and her Continen¬ 
tal empire v\as the fact that llenrv himself ami some of his 
magnates lie'd lands on eitfier side of (he C'hartnef. There wms 
no pretence of a siindc, central (iovernment- no umfeennity of 
administTa.tion (sr custom: no common interests or icefings of 
lovaltw Weak as I .oiiis \ tl aiipeared in hi.s struggle with the 
enterprising and active flenrv, the tide of events flowed with 
the etnnpact 1 reneh monarchy, and even I ouis left it more 
firmly eslahlished than he found it. 

I he main method of the I reneli was simple. Henry' had in¬ 
herited vast estates: hut witli tfiem also all tkieii !e»eal and 
feudal vliseonlents. t.cniis could lU) Icmger set (he Count of 
Anjou against tfie I7uke of Norniandv., hut he could still en- 
Cvuirage bt»lfi in Anjou and in Normandv those kvcal feuds 
and petty wars winch sapped tlie strength of the feudal poten¬ 
tates, in principle his vassals. Noi vvais the exploiting of family 
tjLiarrels an unfruitful device. In the la.ter years of his reign^ 
the sore; ed Henry 11, eager, turbulent, and proud, allowed 
themselves let be used by 1 ouis \71 and hy kiis successor, the 
wily and gifted fdnlip Augustus, against ilicfr fadher, 

5^ ■<- 

H(wv, vve may ask, did all this .dfecl the daily life of Eng¬ 
land and her history? A series ol persomd feudal struggles 
fought in dist;mt lands, the quarrels of an alien ruling cla.ss,. 
were little understood and less liketl by the common folk. Yet 
these things long burdened ttu-ir pilgrimage, f'or many genera¬ 
tions their bravest and best were to fight and die hv die marshes 
of die l.oirc or under the sun baked hills of Southern France in 
pursuit of the dreiim of English dominion over French soil. 
For this two centuries later Englishmen triumphed at Crecy, 
Poitiers, and Agineourt, or starved in the terrible Limoges 
march of the Black Prince. For this they turned fertile France 
into a desert where even the most needed beasts died of thirst 
and hunger. Ihrouglioiit the medieval history of England war 
W’idi France is the interminable and often the dominant theme. 
It groped and scraped into cvcit reach of English life, mould¬ 
ing and fretting the shape of English society and institutions. 

No episode opens to us a wider window upon the politics 
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of the twelfth century' in England than the quarrel of Flenry 11 
with his great subject and former friend, Ehomas Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. We have to realise the grjwity of 
this conflict. The military State in feudal Christendom bowed 
to the Church in things spiritual; it never accepted the idea of 
the transference of secular power to priestly authority, But the 
Church, enriched continually by the bequests of hardy barons, 
arrsious in the death agony about their life beyond the grave, 
became the greatest landlord and capitalist in the community. 
Rome used its ghostly arts upon the superstfrions of almost 
.ih the actors in the drama. The power of the State was held 
in constant challenge by this potent inle.a\st. Questions of 
doctrine might well have been resolved, but how was the gov¬ 
ernment of the country to he carried on under two conflicting 
powers, each possessed of inm*Aensc claims upon limited na¬ 
tional resources? Tliis conflict w'as not confined to England, It 
was the root question of the Europeau world, as it then existed. 

Under William the Conqueror schism had been avoided in 
England by tact and compromise. Under l anfranc the Church 
worked w'ith the Crown, and each powet reinforced the other 
against the turbulent barons or the oppressed commonalty. 
But now a great personality stood at the summit of the religious 
hierarchy, Thomas Becket, who had been the King's friend. 
He had been his Chancellor, or, as Ranke first remarked, “to 
use a somewhat equivalent expression, his most trusted Cabinet 
Minister.” He had in both home and foreign affairs loyally 
served his master. He had re-organised the imposition of 
scutage, a tax that allowed money to commute personal serv¬ 
ice in arms and thus eventually pierced the feudal system to its 
core. He had played his part in the acquisition of Brittany, The 
King felt sure that in Becket he had his owm man—no mere 
servant, but a faithful comrade and colleague in the common 
endeavour. It was by the King’s direct influence and personal 
effort that Becket was elected Archbishop. 

From that moment all his gifts and impulses ran in another 
channel. .Something like the transformation vv^hich carried 
Henry V from a rollicking prince to the august hero-King over¬ 
night was now^ witnessed in Becket. His private life had always 
been both pious and correct. He had of course been immersed 
in political affairs; nor was it as a sombre figure behind the 
throne. But whereas hitherto as a courtier and a prince he had 
rivalled all in magnificence and pomp, taking his part in the 
vivid pageant of the times, he now sought by extreme austeri¬ 
ties to gather around himself the fame and honour of a saint. 
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Bccket pursMcd (he same methods and ambitions in the ec¬ 
clesiastical as previously he had done in the political sphere; 
and in both he excelled. He now championed the Church 
agairest the Crown in every aspect of their innumerable inter¬ 
leaving functions. He clothed this aggressive process with those 
universal ideas of the Catholic Church and the Papal authority 
which far transcended the bounds of our Isjand, covering Eu¬ 
rope and reaching out into the mysterious and the sublime. 
After a tour upon the Continent and a conclave with the reli¬ 
gious dignitaries of France and Italy he returned to England 
imbued with the resolve to establish the independence of the 
Church hierarchy on the Slate as rcpresenled by the King. 
Thus he opened the conllict which the wise I anlranc had 
throughout his life striven to avoid. At this time the mood in 
England was ripe for strife upon this issue. 

In a loose and undetined way vSaxon England had fore¬ 
shadowed the theory to which the Elizabethan reformei's long 
afterwards returned. Both thought of the monarch as appointed 
by God, not only to rule the State, hut to protect and guide 
the Church, In the eleventh century however the Papacy had 
been reinvigorated under Hildebrand, who became Pope Greg¬ 
ory Vn in 1073, and his .successors. Rome now' bega.n to make 
chiims which were hardly compatible with the traditional no¬ 
tions ol the mixed sovereignty of the King in all matters tem¬ 
poral and spirituaL The Gregorian movement held that the 
governnient of the Church ought to be in the hands of the 
clergy, under the supervision of the Pope. According to this 
view, the King was a mere layman whose one religious func¬ 
tion was obedience to the hierarchy. The Church was a body 
apart, w ith its own allegiance and its own laws. By the reign of 
Henry II the bisliop was not only a spiritual ofiicer; lie was a 
great landow'ner, the secular equal of earls; he could put forces 
in the held; he could excommunicate his enemies, who might 
be the King’s friends. Who, then, was to appoint the bishop? 
And, when once appointed, to w'hoin, if the Pope commanded 
one thing and the King another, did he owe liis duty? If the 
King and his counsellors agreed upon a law contrary to the 
law' of the Church, to which authority was obedience due? 
Thus there came about the great conflict between EImpire and 
Papacy symbolised in the question of Investiture, of which the 
dispute between Henry li and Becket is the insular counterpart. 

The struggle between Henry II and Becket is confused by 
the technical details over which it was fought. There was how¬ 
ever good reason why the quarrel should have been engaged 
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upon incidents of administration rather than upon the main 
principles which were at stake. The Crown resented the claim 
ot the Church to interfere in the State; but in the Middle Ages 
no king dared to challenge the Church outright, or, much as 
he might hope to limit its influence, thought of a decisive 
breach. It was not till the sixteenth century tlial an English 
King in conthcl with the Papacy dared to reputliate the au¬ 
thority of Route and nakedly declare the State supreme, even 
in spiritual matters. In the twelfth century the only practicable 
course was compromise. But the Church at this time was in 
310 mood for a bargain. In every couittry the secular povv'cr 
took up the challenge; but it was hard to meet, and in Central 
Europe at least the struggle ended only in the exhaustion of 
both Enrjpire. and Pafiacy. 

The Church in England, like the baronage, had gained 
greatly in power since the days of William the Conqueror and 
his faithful Archbishop T.anfranc. Stephen in his straits had 
made sweeping concessions to the Church, whose political 
influence then reached its zenith. These concessions, Henry 
felt, compromised his royal rights. Elc schemed to regain what 
had been lost, and as the first step in 1162 appointed his 
trusted servant Becket to he Archbishop of C'anlerbury, be¬ 
lieving he would thus secure the acquiescence of the Episco¬ 
pacy. In fact he provided the Church with a leader of un¬ 
equalled vigour and obstinacy. He ignored or missed the 
ominous signs of the change in Becket's attitude, and pro- 
ceeiicd to his second step, the publication in 1164 of the Con¬ 
stitutions of Clarendon. In these Henry claimed, not without 
considerable truth, to be re-slating the customs of the kingdom 
as they had been before the anarchy of Stephen’s reign. He 
.sought to retrace thirty years and to annul the elTects of 
Stephen’s surrender. But Becket resisted. He regarded Ste¬ 
phen’s yicldings as irrevocable gains by the Church. He refused 
to let them lapse. He declared that the Constitutions of Claren¬ 
don did not represent the relations betw'een Church and 
Crown. When, in October 1164, he was summoned to appear 
before the Great Council and explain his conduct he haughtily 
denied the King’s authority and placed himself under the pro¬ 
tection of the Pope and God. 

Thus he ruptured that unity which had hitherto been deemed 
vital in the Elnglish realm, and in fact declared war with 
ghostly weapons upon the King. Stiff in defiance, Becket took 
refuge on the Continent, where the same conflict was already 
distracting both Germany and Italy, The whole thought of the 
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ruling ckisses in England was shaken by this grievous dispute. 
It endured for six years, during which the Archbishop of 
(Canterbury remained in his French exile. Only in 1170 was 
an apparent reconciliation brought about between him and 
the King at Freteval, in Touraine. Each side appeared to waive 
its claims in principle. The King did not mention his rights 
and customs. The .Archbishop was not called upon to give an 
oath. He was promised a safe return and full possession of his 
sec. King and Primate met for the last time in llic summer of 
1170 at Chaiimont. ‘‘My lord/’ said I homas at the end, “my 
heart tells me that 1 part from you as one whom y^ni shall sec 
no more in this life.” “Do you hold me as a traitor?” asked (he 
King. “That be far from thee, rriy lord,” replied the y\rch- 
bishop: but he returned to Canterbury resolved to seek from 
the Pope unlimited powers of excommunication wlierewith to 
di.scipline his ecclesiastical forces. “The more potent and fierce 
tlie prince is,” he wrote, “the stronger stick and harder chain 
is needed to bind him and keep him in order.” “1 go to Eng¬ 
land,” he said, “whether to peace or to destruction I know 
not; hut God has decreed what fate awaits me.” 

Meanwhile, in Becket’s absence, Henry had resolved to 
secure the peaceful accession of his son, the young Henry, by 
having him crowned in his own lifetime. The ceremony had 
been performed by the Archbishop of York, assisted by a 
number of other clerics. This action was bitterly resented by 
Becket as an infringement of a cherished right of his see. After 
the Freteval agreement Henry supposed that bygones were to 
be bygones. But Becket had other view's. 

His welcome home after the years of exile wars astonishing. 
At Canterbury the monks received him as an angel of God. “I 
am come to die among you,” he said in his sermon, and again, 
“In this church there are martyrs, and God w'iil soon increase 
their number.” He made a triiirnphal progress through London, 
scattering aims to the beseeching and exalted people. Then 
hotfoot he proceeded to renew his excommunication of the 
clergy who had taken part in the crowning of young Henry* 
These unfortunate priests and prelates travelled in a bunch to 
the King, who was in Normandy. They told a talc not only of 
an ecclesiastical challenge, but of actual revolt and usurpation. 
They said that the Archbishop was ready “to tear the crown 
from the young King’s head.” 

Henry Plantagenet, first of all his line, with all the fire of his 
nature, received these tidings when surrounded by his knights 
and nobles. He was transported with passion. “What a pack of 
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fools and cowards,” he cried, “1 have nourished in my house, 
that not one of them will avenge me of this turhuleiu priest!” 
Another version says “of this upstart clerk.” A council was 
immediately summoned to devise measures for reasserting the 
rovaj authority. In the main they shared the King's anger. Sec¬ 
ond thoug})ts prevailed. With all the stresses that existed in 
that tierce and ardent society, it was not possible that the realm 
could support a fearful conflict between the two sides of life 
fctuescntcd by Church and State. 

But meanwhile another train of action was in process. Four 
Knights had heard the King's bitter words spoken in the full 
circle. 1 hey travelled fast to the ct^isl. I hcv crossed the Chan¬ 
nel. They called tor horses and rode to Canterbury, '('here on 
December 29 .. { 170, they found the Archbishop in the cathe¬ 
dral. 1 he scene a.nd the tragedy are famous. He confronted 
them with Cross and mitre, fearless and resolute in v/arlike ac- 
titui, a master of tiie histrionic arts. After haggard parleys they 
fdl upon liirn, cut him down with their swords, and Iclt him 
bleeding like Julius Cdesar, wdth a score of wounds to cry for 
vengeance. 

1 his tragedy was fatal to the King. The murder of one of 
the foremost ol Ciod’s servants, like the breaking of a feudal 
oath, struck at the heart of the age. All England \vas filled with 
terror.. T'hey acclaimed the dead Archbishoj? as a martyr; and 
immediately it appeared that his relics healed incurable dis¬ 
eases, and robes that he had worn by their mere touch relieved 
minor ailments. Here indeed was a crime, vast and inexpiable. 
When Henry heard the appalhng news he wsjs prostiated with 
grid and fear. AH the elaborate process of law which he had 
sought to set on foot against this rival power was brushed aside 
by a brutal, bloody act; and though he had never dreamed that 
such a deed w'ouid be done there were his ow'u hot words, 
spoken bdore so many witnesses, to fasten on him, for that 
age at least, the guilt of murder, and, still w'orse, sacrilege. 

The immediately following years were spent in trying to 
recover what he had lost by a great parade of atonement for 
his guilt. He made pilgrimages to the shrine of the murdered 
Archbishop. He subjected himself to public penances. On 
several anniversaries, stripped to the waist and kneeling 
humbly, he submitted to be scourged by the triumphant monks. 
W'c may however suppose that the corporal chastisement, 
which apparently from the contemporary pictures was ad¬ 
ministered with birch rods, was mainly symbolic. Under this 
display ot contrition and submission the King laboured per- 
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severingly to regain the rights of State. By the Compromise of 
Avranches in 1172 he made his peace with the Papacy on 
comparatively easy terms. To many deep-delving historians it 
seems that in fact, though not in form, he had by the end of 
his life re-established the main principles of the Constitutions 
of Clarendon,, w'hich arc after all in harmony wath what the 
Fnglish nation or any virile and rational race w'ouid ntcan to 
have as their law. ( 'crtainly the Papacy supported him in his 
troubles whli his sons. The knights, it is alfirrned, regained 
their salvation in the holy wars. But Becket’s sombre sacrifice 
had not been in vain. Until the Reformation the Church re¬ 
tained tlic system of ecclesiastical courts iruieperidcnt of the 
royal authority, and the right of appeal to Rome, two of the 
major points upon wliich Becket had defied the King. 

It is a proof of tiie quality of tlie age that these tierce con¬ 
tentions, shaking the souls oi men, should liave been so rigor¬ 
ously and yet so evenly fought out. in modern conlhcts and 
revolutions in some great slates bisiiops and archbishops have 
been sent by dro\cs to concentration camps, or pistolled in the 
nape of the neck in the well-warmed, brilliantly lighted cor¬ 
ridor of a prison. What claim have we to vaunt a superior 
civilisation to Henry ir.s times? Wc are sunk in a barbarism all 
the deeper l^ecausc it is tolerated by moral lethargy and cov¬ 
ered with a veneer of scientific conveniences.’ 

3fe * 

Eighteen years of life lay before the King after Bechet's 
death. In a sense, they were years of glory. All Eairope mar¬ 
velled at the extent of Henry’s domains, to which in 1171 he 
had added the Lordship of Ireland. Through the marriages of 
his daughters he was linked with the Norman King of vSicily, 
the King of Castile, and Henry the Lion of Saxony, who was a 
most powerful prince in Germany. Diplomatic agents spread 
his influence in the l ombard cities of northern Italy. Both 
Emperor and Pope invited him in the name of Christ and all 
Europe to lead a new Crusade and to be King of Jcmsalcm. 
Indeed, after the Holy Roman Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, 
Flenry stood next in Christendom, it was suspected by his 
contemporaries that his aim was to win tor himself a kingdom 
in Italy and even to wear the imperial crown. 

Yet Henry knew well that his splendour was personal in 
origin, tenuous and transient in quality; and he had also deep 
clouding family sorrows. During these years he was confronted 

r Wrillen in 19.1H, 
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with no le.s?i than four rebellions by his sons. For the three 
eMest he had provided glittering titles; Henry held Normandy, 
Maine and Anjou; Richard was given Aquitaine, and to Geof¬ 
frey went Brittany, These boys were typical sprigs of the 
Angevin slock. They wanted power as well as titles, and they 
rene their father no respect. Urged on by their mother. Queen 
} k*anor,. vvho now lived in Poitiers apart Irom licr husband, 
hefween 1173 and 1186 they rose in revolt in various com- 
tanations. On each occasion they could csMint on the active 
su[ga;itt of the w'atcldul Ring ol Fiance. Henry treated his un¬ 
grateful children willi generosity, but he had no illusions. The 
roval chamber at Westminster at this time was adorned w'ith 
p-aintiiigs done at the Ring’s command. One represented four 
eaglets preying upon the parent bird, the fourth one poised at 
the parent’s neck, ready to pick out the eyes. ''Trie four 
eaglets,*’ the King is reported to have said, “are my four sons 
who cease not to persecute me even unto deal in The youngest 
oi ilicrn, whom i now embrace with so much alfection will 
.sometime in the end insult me more gnevousiy and more 
dangerously than any of the others.” 

So it was to be. John, whom he had striven to provide with 
an inheritance equal to that of his brothers, joined the final 
plot against him. In iI88 Richard, his eldest surviving son, 
alter the death of young Henry, was making war upon him in 
eonjimclion with Ring Philip of France. Ahetidy desperately 
ill, Henry was defeated at Le Mans and recoiled to Nor- 
mandy. When he saw in the list of conspirators against him the 
name of his son .lohn, uptm whom his affection had strangely 
rested, he abandoned the struggle with life. “I el things go as 
they wall,” he gasped. “Shame, shame on a conqueicd King.” 
So saying, this hard, violent, brilliant and lonely man expired 
at Chinon on July 6, 1189. The pious were taught to regard 
this melancholy end as the further chastisement ol God upon 
the murderer of Thomas Becket. Such is the bitter taste of 
worldly power. Such are the correctives of glory. 
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The English Common Law 


T he PL;in!agcneTs were rough masters, and the temper ol 
the age was violent It was the violence however ol vigour, 
not of decadence. England lias had greater s^.>idier kings and 
subtler dipkmialists than Henry II, but !)o man has left a 
deeper mark upon our laws and instilutions. His strange out¬ 
bursts of fren/jed energy did not exhaust themselves in politics, 
war, and the chase. Like his Norman predecessors and his 
sons, Henry U possessed an instinct lor ihc probleius of gov¬ 
ernment and law, and it is here that his achievement hes. 1 he 
names of his battles have vanished with their duAt, but ins 
fame will live with the English Constitulioo and the English 
Common latwa 

This great King w'as fortunate in his moment. William I and 
Henry I had brought to England or preserved there ai! those 
insiruments through which their successor was to work. They 
themselves could move but slowly and with caution. The land 
must settle itself to its new rules and rulers. In 1 1.54 however 
Henry of Anjou had come to a country which nearly twenty 
years of anarclty had prepared for the acceptance of a strong 
hand at the centre. Himself a frenchman,, the ruler of more 
than half France, he brought to his task the qualities of vision, 
wade experience, and a strength that did not scruple to stoop to 
cunning. The disasters of Stepbenss reign determined Elenry 
not only to curb baronial independence and regain the ground 
lost by bis predecessor, but to go much further. In place of a 
multitude of manorial courts where local magnates dispensed 
justice whose quality and character varied with the customs 
and temper of the neighbourhood, he planned a system of royal 
courts which w'ouid administer a law common to all England 
and all men 

The policy was not w ithout peril. The King wais wise enough 
to avoid a direct assault, for he knew, as the Conqueror had 
known, that to lay a finger upon the sanctity of customary 
rights would provoke disaster. Faced with this barrier, Henry 
shrewdly opposed custom to custom and cloaked innovation 
in the respected garb of conservatism. He was careful to respect 
existing forms. Elis plan was to stretch old principles to take 
on new meanings. In an unwritten Constitution the limits of 
the King’s traditional rights were vaguely defined. This opened 
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a slirewd line of advance. For centuries before tf)e Conquest, 
riuircfi and King ha<.i been the enemies of seigneuriai anarchy, 
hut iheic had been no question of swiftly extending the 
Crown’s jurisdiction. Fastening upon the elastic Saxon con¬ 
cept of the King’s Peace, Henry used it to draw all crimina! 
eases inUi his cvMuts. livery man had iiis ov\n Peace, wtiich it 
wits a crime to break, and the more important the nia.n the 
graver tfie ineach. The King's Peace was tiic most important 
of eill. and those w'bo broke it could be trice' in the King’s 
;aa!rt. Rut the Kirtg's Peace was limited, arid often errthraced 
j)idv offences committed in tfie King’s presence t'r on the 
King’s highwav or land. When the King died his Peace died 
vvfth him ami men might do as they walled, Cautiously and 
auielly Menrv began to claim that the King’s Peace extended 
.;>ver ail Fngland, and that no matter where it was broken 
tdTcndcrs should be tried in the King’s courts. C’lvil cases he 
.:ii.tractetl f\v straining a difTcrcnl principle, the old right of the 
King’s court to hear appeals in cases where justice had been 
refused and tci protect men in possession of their lands. Fie 
did not brandish what he was about; the changes that he made 
were introduced gradually and without legislation, so that at 
first they were hardly perceived. Rarely is it possible to state 
the dare at which any innovation wers made; yet at the King’s 
(leapt a clever man might have looked I'Kick and seen how 
niucii fiad been aitered in the thirty-five years that Henry ll 
had sat on the English throne. 

But if Henry was to pose as a conservative in the legal 
sphere he must be consistent. C’ompulsion could play little 
part in his programme; it had to be the first principle of his 
policy to attract cases to his courts rather than to compel 
thenj. A bait w'as needed wdth which to drxHv litigants to the 
royal courts; the King must offer them better justice than they 
could have at tlie hands at their lords. Henry accordingly 
threw/ open to litigants in the royal courts a startling new 
procedure—trial by jury. Rci^aic quoddam hcncficiutn, a con¬ 
temporary called it—a royal boon; and the description illumi¬ 
nates both the origin of the jury and the part it played in the 
triumph of the Common Law. Henry' did not invent the jury; 
he put it to a new purpose. The idea of the jury is the one 
great contribution of the Franks to the English legal system, 
for, unknown in this country before the Conquest, the germ 
ol it lies far back in the practice of the Carolingian kings. In 
origin the jury was a royal instrument of administrative con¬ 
venience: the King had the right to summon a body of men 
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to bear wjlness under oath about the truth of arsy question 
concerning the royal interest. It was through this early form of 
jury that William the Ct>nqueror had determined the Crown 
rights in the great Domesday survey. The genius of Henry fh 
perceiving new possibilities in such a procedure, Itirned to reg¬ 
ular use in the courts an instrument which so far had only 
been used lor administrative purpt>ses. 

Only the King had the right to rsummon a jury. Henry ac¬ 
cordingly (lid not grant it to private courts, but restneied it to 
those who sought justice before the royal judges,. It was an 
astute move. Until this time both civil and criminal cases had 
been decided through the oath, the ordeal, or the duel. The 
court would order one of the litigants to muster a body of men 
who would swear to the lustice of his cause and whom it was 
hoped God wa)uld punish if they swore lalsely; or condemn 
him, under the supervision of a priest, to carry a red-hot iron, 
or eat a morsel of bread, or be plunged in a pool of water. 
If the iron did not burn or the bread clioke or the water reject 
him so that he cendd not sink, then Divine Providence was 
adjudged to have granted a visible sign that I lie victim was 
innocent. The duel, or (rial by battle, was a Norman innova¬ 
tion based on the modern theory that the Ciod of IDttles \vill 
strengthen the arm of the righteous, and was at one time much 
favoured lor deciding disputes about land. Monasteries and 
other substantia! landowners took the precaution how'ever of 
a.ssisting the Almighty by retaining professional champions to 
protect their property and their rights. All this left small room 
for debate on points of law. In a more rational age men were 
beginning to distrust such antics, and indeed the Church re¬ 
fused to sanction the ordeal during the same year that Magna 
Carta was scaled. Thus trial by jury quickly gained favour. But 
the old processes were long in dying. If a defendant preferred 
to take his case before God man could not forbid him, and the 
ordeal therefore was not abolished outright. Hence a later age 
was to know^ the horrors of the peine forte et dure-- thQ com¬ 
pulsion of the accused by slow pressure to death to agree to pul 
himself before a jury. Time swept this away; yet so late as 1818 
a litigant nonplussed the judges by an appeal to trial by battle 
and compelled Parliament to abolish this ancient procedure. 

'The jury of Henr>' II was not the jury that we know. There 
were various forms of it; but in all there was this essential dif¬ 
ference: the jurymen were witnesses as w'cll as judges of the 
facts. Good men and true were picked, not yet for their im¬ 
partiality, but because they were the men most likely to know 
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Ihi:- fruih. The modern jury which knows iioihnig al^out the 
i:,;se till it is proved in court was slow in conuFig. The process 
is obscure. .A jury sunmaoncd to Wcslniinstcf Irom distant 
'cuts might he reluctant to ct»inc. Tlie way was k'ng, the roads 
unsaie. and perhaps only three or Uuii would arrive. The court 
Ci'Uid not wait. An adjournincnt vMvuid hc‘ c<vdl\'. to avoid 
delay afui evpense tlic parlies might agree li) rely on a jury rie 

{■inrishifUihus, a iurv of Irvstanders. Tlie few jurors who 
knoa tiw" truth of the matter would tell their tade to the by" 
s;anders.. and then lire vNhole body vroukt deliver tiieii' verdict, 
hi tune the jurors with, local knowdedge vsouki cease to be 
iuiors at all arid hecvunc wiliKssscs, gaving then' evidence In 
(gam ciuiri to it jury critircty composed o! tyvstanders. Such, 
ne jna.v guess, or something like it, was wind fiappened. Very 
giadiially. as tl»e laws of evidence ticvciopcd. the cdraiige came. 
B\ the libeenth century it was under way; wi the old idea 
liitgeietl, and even under die Tudor kmgs jurymen might be 
liied fe.T pejjur'/ if rlrey gave a wrru)g.,lul veralit:!. 

't he jury system has come to stand fc»r all we me<m by long-' 
hsh justice, because s(> long as a case has te» l>c scrulinised by 
twelve hemest men defendant and plaintiff alike liavc a sate- 
gnaw'd trom arbiirary perversion of the iaw'. It is this which 
ills!inguisiics the law administered in T’nghsh courts from 
( (>n5ij!entai legal systems based on Roman }av\’. Thus amidst 
the great process of centralisation the old principle was pre¬ 
served, and endures to this d^iyy that Jaw flows from the people, 
and is not given hy the King. 

1. hesc methods gave good justice. Trial hy jury became 
popular. Professional judges removed from local prejudice, 
whose outlook ranged abo\’€ the interested or ignorant lord 
or his steward, armed with the King’s power t<r sunamon juries, 
secured swifter decisions, and a strong authority to enforce 
them. Henry accordingly had to huild up almost from nothing 
a complete system of royal courts, capable ot absorbing a 
great rusli of new work. The instrument to which he turned 
was the royal Council, the organ through which all manner 
of governmental business was already regularly carried out* 
P. was to be the common parent of Chancery and Exchequer, 
ot Parliament., of the Common Law courts and those Courts 
of Prerogative on which the Tudors and Stuarts relied. At the 
oulset of Henry ITs reign, it dealt almost indiscriminately 
with every kind of administrative business. On the judicial 
side the Court of the Exchequer, which tried cases affecting 
the royal revenue, was beginning to take shape; but in the 
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main the Council in this aspect was scarcely more than the 
King's IcLulal coinl, where he did justice, like any other lord, 
among his vassals. Under Henry 11 all this was changed. I he 
functions of the King's justices became mojc and more spe¬ 
cialised. During the reigns of his sons the Cemncil began to 
divide into tw'o great couits, the King's ficnch and the Com¬ 
mon Ideas. 1 hey duJ luU become fully separate till a century 
later. ThcreaUei. with the ( oun of the H.Kchequcr, they formed 
the backbone ot the Common l.,aw system down tc» the nine¬ 
teenth centiugv'. In addition., Iraveilini;: justices—justices "‘in 
eyre'’—were from lime to time appointed to bear ail manner 
of business in llie shires., whose cinuts were tfm.s drawn into 
the orbit of royal juslice. 

But all this was only a first step. Henry also had to provide 
means wdiercby the litigant, eager for royal jusiicc, coiiki re¬ 
move his case out ot the eoiirt of fus lord into the King's court, 
The device w'bich Henry used was tlie royal w l it. .At all costs 
baronial riglits must i>e lornially respccicil; but by straining the 
traditional riglits of the Crowm it was possdsle \o ciaim that 
particular types ot case fell within the King’s fuovjnee. i..‘pon 
this principle Henry evolved a number of set iormuhe. or writs, 
each titled tc^ a ecnain type of case; and any man who could 
by some fiction til Ins own case to tlie w'ording of one of the 
royal writs might claim the King's justice. 1 lie wording of 
writs was rigid, hut at this date new forms of writ, might still 
be given. For about eighty years they increased in number, 
and W'ith each new form a fresh blow w'as struck at the feudal 
courts, it was not until de Montfort's revolt against the third 
Henry in the thirteenth century that the multiplication of writs 
was checked and the number fixed at something under two 
hundred. I his sysiern then endured for six hundred years. 
However the times might change, society had to adapt itself 
to that unbending framework, inevitably English law became 
weighted with archaisms and legal fictions. The whole course 
of a case might depend on the writ wath w'hich it w'as begun, 
for every writ had its special procedure, mode of trial, and 
eventual remedy. Thus the Saxon spirit of formalism survived, 
Henry il had only been able to break down the primitive 
methods of the early courts by fastening upon the law a pro¬ 
cedure which became no less rigid. Yet, cumbersome though 
it was, the WTit system gave to English law a corrservative 
spirit which guarded and preserved its continuity troru that 
time on in an unbroken line. 
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It is a maxim of English law that legal memory begins with 
jhc accession of Richard I in 1 189, The date was set for a 
technical reason by a statute of fidw'ard I. U could scarcely 
?eivc l)ecn more appropriately chosen however, for w'ith the 
i h'sc of the reign of Henry H we are on the threshold of a 
:u:w epoch in the history of English law. With the establish- 
iaent of a system of royal couns, giving the same justice all 
over i!ie country, the old diversity of local law was rapidly 
irojken down, and a law coniniotf to the w'hole land and to all 
nivMi soon took its place. A modern lawyer, transported to the 
S j'jgiand of Henry's predecessor, would find hrrnseM in strange 
vjrroyftdings; with the system that Henry bequeathed to his 
yen he w'OLiid lee) almost at home. 'That is the measure of the 
ireat King’s achievement. He had laid the foundations of the 
rc'lghsh ('(>minon f.aw, upon vvhich succeeding generations 
would build. Changes in the design would arise, but its main 
outlines were not to be altered. 

li Wiis in these tatefui and formative years that the. Engli.sh- 
speaking peoples began to devise methods oi determining 
legal (iispuies which survive in substance to this day.. A man 
can only be accused of a civil or criminal olTence wliich is 
clearly defined and known to the law^ The judge is an umpire. 
He adjudicates on such evidence as the parties choose to 
produce. Witnesses must testify in public and on oath. They 
are examined and cross-examined, not by the judge, but by the 
hugants themselves or their legally qualihed and privately 
hited representatives. The truth of their testimony is weighed 
.not by the judge but by twelve good men and true, and it is 
only wdten this jury has determined the facts that the judge is 
empowered to impose sentence, punishment, or penalty ac¬ 
cording to law. All might seem veiy obvious, even a platitude, 
nntil one contemplates the altemative system w'hich still domi¬ 
nates a large pc^rtion of the world. Under Roman law, and 
sy.stems derived from it, a trial in those turbulent centuries, 
and in some countries even to-day, is often an inquisition. The 
judge makes his own investigation into the civil wrong or the 
public crime, and such investigation is largely uncontrolled, 
ihe suspect can be interrogated in private. He must answer all 
questions put to him. His right to be represented by a legal 
adviser is restricted. The witnesses against him can testify in 
secret and in his absence. And only when these processes have 
been accomplished is the accusation or charge against him for- 
rruilated and published. Thus often arises secret intimidation, 
enforced confessions, torture, and blackmailed picas of guilty. 
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These sinister chineers were cxtinginshcd from the Common 
l.MW ol 1 n^tlanci more than six centuries ngo, Hv the time 
Henry U s greni-grandson, Edward i had died English criminal 
and civil procedure had settled into a mould and traditior> 
which in tlie mass govern the Imgjish-speakmg peoples to-dav 
In all claims and disputes, whether they concerned the gra/ini 
lands of the Mididle West, tlic oiJiields of (.'alifornia, llie sheei'- 
runs and gold-mines of Australia, or the lerritoria! rights Oi 
the Maoris, tliesc rules liave obtained, at any rale in theorv, 
according to the piocediire and mode of tnal evolved by the 
English Common 1. awe 

Nor w'as this conlincd to how trials w'cre conducted. Th.:- 
law that was applied to such muhitudiiiotis problems, senrr. 
famiha.]', others niovcl, was in subsfa.ncc the Common Law o* 
England. I he law concerning murder, thclt, the ownership o‘ 
land, and tiie hherty of the individual was ail transported, fo 
gether witfi much else, to the New World, and, though otter 
modilied to suit the conditions and temper of the times, de 
scends iti unbroken line from that vi'bich govinned the fives aric 
fortunes ot twelfth-century Englishmen. 

Most of It was then imwaitten, and in Erigland much sti!) 
remains so. Ine English stauiles, for example, still contain 
no dehnili^m of die crime of murder, for this, like much othet 
lawy rested on the unwTiticri custom of the land as deeiared 
by the inhabitants and interpreted, developed, and applied by 
the judges. Lawyers could only asceriain it by studying re¬ 
ports and recoids of ancient decisions. For tfiis they had al¬ 
ready in this early age made their own arrangements. A century 
after Henry’s death they began to group themselves into pro¬ 
fessional communities in London, the Inns of Court, half 
colleges, half ]:nv-schools, but predominantly secular, for the 
presence of eleries learned in the laws of Rome and the C'anon 
Law of the Roman Church was not encouraged, and here they 
produced annual laws leports, or “Year Books,’’ as they were 
then called, w'hose authority w'as recognised by the judges, 
aful which continued in almost unbroken succession for nearly 
three centuries. In all this time however only one man at¬ 
tempted a general and comprehensive statement of the Eng¬ 
lish Common Law. About the year 1250 a Judge of Assize 
named Henry of Hraclon produced a book of nearly nine 
hundred pages entitled A Tract on the Laws and Customs of 
Ert^lancT Nothing like it was achieved for several hundred 
years, but Bract on’s method set an example, since followed 
throughout the English-speaking world, not so much of stating 
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ihc CfMTimon Law as ot expiaining and commenting on it, and 
rgais encouraging and helping later lawyers and judges to 
le'/clop and expand it. Digests and codes imposed in the 
R/nnao manner hy an omnjpc>tertt state on a subject people 
• vore alien to the spirit and tradition of latgland. 1 he law was 
rueady there, in tf-ic ciistinns of the land, and it was only a 
a'alter of discovering it by ddigent study and contparison of 
vcorvied decisi(ms in earlier cases, and applving it to the 
jMrticuiar dispute i'^eforc the court. In the course of time the 
f’i-rnmon } ,aw changed. Lawyers of the reign of Henry II read 
into the statements of their predecessors of tlie tenth century 
niciinings and principles which their authors never intended, 
arid applied them to the novel conditions and problems of 
{'neir own day. No matter. Here was a precedent. If a judge 
could be sh(‘vvn that a custom or something like it had been 
recognised and acted Uf>on in an earlier and similar case he 
wontd be more rcuidy, if it accorded with his sense of what 
was ]ns( and with the currenr feelings of the community, to 
:b.»!}o\v it in tlie dispute before him. Ihis slow but continuous 
growth of what is popularly known as "case law" ultimately 
.!vibe\ed much the same freedoms and rights fs>r the individual 
as are enshrined in other countries hy written instruments such 
Its the Declarations of the Rights of Man and the spacious and 
'gdcTulid provisions of the American Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence and constitutional guarantees of civil rights. But English 
justice advrtneed very cautiously. Even the iramers of Magna 
Carta did not attempt to lay down new law or proclaim any 
broad general principles. This was because both sovereign and 
subject were in practice bound by the Cornnion Law, and the 
liberties of Englishmen rested not on any enactment of the 
St;Ue, but on irnrnemoriat sU>w-grow'jng custom declared by 
juries of free men \\’ho gave their verdicts case by case in open 
court. 



B o O K r W O * C II A P T B R 1 O U R T F. E N 


C(cur de Lion 


Christian kingdom fovmdcd at Jerusaierrt after the First 
* Crusade had stood precariously for a century, guarded by 
the nnlitary orders of the Knights 1 ernplars ;ind Hospitallers, 
Its continued existence was largely due to the di.sunity that 
prevailed among the Moslem lands surrounding if. At Iciygth 
the rise of a great national leader of the l urks, or Saracens 
united the Moslem power. In 1169 Saladirj became Vizier ot 
Egypt, Shortly afterwards he proclaimed hirnselt Sultan. By 
origin he was a Kurch and by culture a Damascene. Soon his 
power was stretching out into Syria, enclicling the Crusaders' 
principalities on the Levantine coast. He took Damascus in 
1 174 and Aleppo in I 183, In their anxieties at these gathering 
dangers the Christian community in Jerusalem., and Guy of 
Eusignan, the King, ofTered the threatened crown first to 
Philip of France and then to Henry IF, and made the West 
ring with cries for help. But the quarrels of the Western 
princes prevented elTective measures being taken in time. In 
1186 Saladin in his turn proclaimed a Holy War. He promised 
his warlike hordes booty and adventure in this world and bliss 
eternal in the next, and advanced upon Jerusalem, The Chris¬ 
tian army of occupation which took the field against him,, 
perhaps ten thousand strong, was caught at a disadvantage In 
the thirsty desert and cut to pieces by greatly superior numbers 
at Hattin, The King, the Grand Master of the I'cmplars, and 
many of the greatest nobles were taken prisoners. In October 
El87 Jerusalem surrendered, and thereafter all Palestine and 
Syria, except Tyre, Antioch, and Iripoli, fell again into 
Moslem hands. 

The shock of these events resounded throughout Europe, 
The Pope shared the general horror of the Christian West. 
His legates traversed the Courts enjoining peace among Chris¬ 
tians and war against the infidel. The sovereigns of the three 
greatest nations of the West responded to the call, and an in¬ 
tense movement stirred the chivalry of England, France, and 
Germany. Pictures were shown of the Holy Sepulchre defiled 
by the horses of the Saracen cavalry. Not only the gentle folk 
but to some extent all classes were swept by deep emotion. 
Not without sorrow, as the literature of those times shows, did 
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nony of the young Crusaders leave home and loved ones for 
i iourney into the dangers of the distant and the unknown. 
The magnetism of war and adventure mingled with a deep 
counterpart of sacrifice and mysticism which lights the age 
c.rci Us eiTorts with the charm of true rcmiatice. In Germany 
CO solemn Diet of Mainz ‘'swore the expedition” to the Holy 
Lend, fhe Kings of France and England agreed upon a joint 
c f usade, without however ceasing their immediate strife. I'o 
O'.: religious appeal was added the spur of the tax-gatherer. 

; he hSaladin tithe” was levied upon all who did not take the 
( rciss. On the other hand, forgiveness of taxes and a stay in 
000 payment of debts were granted to ali Crusaders. The 
wrongest armies ever yet sent to the East were raised. Ger- 
rcany marshalled a large array round the standard of Fred- 
. rick Barbarossa. A wScandinavian fleet bore twelve ihoiisaiid 
Norsemen through the vStraits of Gibraltar, rhus did armoured 
f ro ope precipitate itself upon Asia. Meanwhile the first of 
tia: rescuers, Conrad of Montferrat, who, hastening from Con¬ 
st aiUinopfe, had saved f yre, was already besieging Acre, 

In the midst of the.se surgings Henr)^ II died in sorrow and 
rlisaster. He made no attempt to prescribe the succession, and 
g |>aKsed naturally to Richard. The new' King aficcted little 
gnef at the death of a father against whom he was in arms. 
He knelt beside his bier no longer than would have been neces¬ 
sary to recite the Lord's Prayer, and turned at once to the 
duties of his realm. In spile of many harsh qualities, men saw 
in him a magnanimity which has added lustre to his military 
renown. At the outset of his reign he gave an outstanding 
example. During his rebellion against his father he had pressed 
hard upon Henry IFs rout at Le Mans in the very forefront of 
the cavalry without even wearing his mail. In the rearguard of 
the beaten army stood Henry's faithful warrior, William the 
Marshal. He confronted Richard and had him at his mercy. 
“Spare me!” cried Richard in his disadvantage; so the Marshal 
turned his lance against the prince's horse and killed it, saying 
with scorn, ”1 will not slay you. The Devil may slay you.” This 
was humiliation and insult worse than death, it was not there- 
lore without anxiety that the Marshal and his friends awaited 
their treatment at the hands of the sovereign to whom their 
loyalties must now be transferred. But King Richard rose at 
once above the past. He spoke with dignity and detachment 
oi the grim incident so fresh and smarting in his mind. Lie 
confirmed his father’s true servant in all his oiTices and 
honours, and sent him to England to act in his name. He gave 
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him in marriage Ihc rich Crown heiress of Pembroke, and at 
a stroke the Marshal became one of the most powerful o{ 
English barons. Indeed it was noted that the King’s favour 
lighted upon those W'ho had stood loyally bv his father against 
him, even to the detriment of tliosc wlio hat! been his own 
fellow-rebels. 


♦ ♦ * 

Richard, with all his characteristic virtues and faults cast 
in a heroic mould, is one of the most fascinating medievai 
ligurcs. Me has been described as the creature and embodi¬ 
ment of t)ie age of chivalry. In those days the lion was much 
admired in lunaldi'v, and more than one king souglit to link, 
himself with its repute. When Richard's contemporaries called 
him “C'mur de Lion" they paid a lasting compliment to the 
king of beasts. Kittle did the English people owe him for his 
services, and heavily did they pay for his adventures. He was 
in EnglaiKi only twice for a few short months in his ten years' 
reign; yet his memory has always stirred I nglish hearts, and 
seems to present throughout tfic centuries the pattern of the 
fighting man. in all deeds of prowess as w'eil as in large 
schemes of wear Richard shone. He was tali and delicately 
shaped; strong in nerve and sinew, and most dexterous in 
arms. Me rejoiced in personal combat, and regarded his op¬ 
ponents w'ithout malice as necessary agents in his fame. He 
loved war, not so much for the sake of glory or political ends, 
but as other men love science and poetry, for the excitement of 
the struggle and the glow of victoryc By this his w'hole tempera¬ 
ment was toned; and, united W'ith the highest qualities of the 
military commander, love of war called forth all the powers of 
his mind and body. 

Although a man of blood and violence, Richard was too 
impetuous to be cither treacherous or habitually cruel. He was 
as ready to forgive as he was hasty to oil end; he was open- 
handed and nuinilicent to profusion; in war circumspect in 
design and skilful in execution; in politics a child, lacking in 
subtlety and experience. His political alliances were formed 
upon his likes and dislikes; his political schemes had neither 
unity nor clearness of purpose. The advantages gained for him 
by military genius were flung away through diplomatic inepti¬ 
tude. When on the journey to the East Messina in Sicily was 
won by his arms he was easily persuaded to share with his 
polished, faithless ally, Philip Augustus, fruits of a victory 
which more wisely used might have foiled the French king’s 
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arfful schemes. The rich and tenable acquisition of Cypnis was 
la-.l away even more easily than it was won. His life was one 
magnificent parade, which, when ended, left only an empty 

pliiH'L 

The King’s heart wars set upon the new Crusade. This task 
veemed made for him. It appealed to every need of his nature, 
la rescue the Holy Land from the pollution of the infidel, to 
enarge as a king at the head of knightly squadrons in a cause 
a once glorious to man and especially acceptable to God. was 
:) completely satisfying inspiration. The English would greatly 
■ lave liked their King to look after their affairs, to give them 
peace and order, to nourish their growing prosperity, and to 
jf' {ustice throughout the land. But they understood that the 
Trusade was a high and sacred enterprise, and the Church 
:aught them that in unseen ways it would bring a blessing 
upon them. Richard was crowned with peculiar state, by a 
ceremonial which, elaborating the most ancient forms and 
traditions of the Island monarchy, is still in all essentials ob¬ 
served to-day. Thereafter the King, for the sake of Christ’s 
sepulchre, virtually put the realm up for sale. Money he must 
have at all costs for his campaign in far-off Palestine. He sold 
and re-sold every oflice in the vState. He made new and revo- 
kiiionarily heavy demands for taxation. He called for “scu- 
iage,” or the commutation of military service for a money 
payment, and later re-introduced ‘'‘carucage,” a levy on every 
hundred acres of land. Thus he filled his chests for the Holy 
War. 

Confiding the government to two Justiciars, William Long- 
champ, Bishop of Ely, and Hugh Puiset, Bishop of Durham, 
under the supervision of the one trustworthy member of his 
family, his mother, the old Queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, he 
started for the wars in the summer of 1190. He had promised 
Philip of France to marry his sister Alice, about whom, except 
lor her looks, the tales were none too good. Philip claimed 
that Richard had tried to seduce her, and there was bad feel¬ 
ing between the monarchs. However that may be, after 
Richard had marched across France and sailed to Sicily, where 
he rested for the winter, his mother brought out to him 
Berengaria, daughter of the King of Navarre, whom he had 
know^n and admired, and now resolved to marry. It was fitting 
that the “Lion-heart” should marry for love and not for policy, 
but the rejection of Alice prevented a tie between the Kings 
of France and Elngland which had been deemed essential to 
their comradeship in the Crusade. Philip was little soothed 
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for the alTront by a compensation of ten thousand marks. Ttie 
quarrels of Fngiand and France were not so lightly set aside, 
and jealousies and bickerings distressed the winter sojourn of 
the two allies iii Sicily. 

Meanwhile Frederick Barbaros.sa had led his German host 
from Regensluirg in May 1189 through Hungary to Con¬ 
stantinople. As soon as the frontiers o\ the Byzantine Empire 
were reached difhculiies arose. The successors of Constantine 
still ruled over an extensive realm in Balkan Europe a.nd in 
Asia Minor. I he Emperor Isaac IS at this lime had allied him¬ 
self with Saladin, and it w'as only under the threat of a Cru¬ 
sade against these Greek schismatics that by the end of Marcfi 
El90 the Germans were allowed a free passage across the 
Bosphorus to the Asiatic shore. Barbarossa mardicd through 
Asia Minor and reached Cilicia, Here this veteran of the 
Second Crusade, ot forty years before, was drowned in the 
river Calycadnus, either through his horse slipping at the ford 
or through tlie imprudence of bathing after dining. Some of 
his troops turned hack, many died of plague at Antioch, and 
of his great arn^y, the flower of Germany, barely a thousand, 
under his sc>n, reached the Crusaders'' camp before Acre in 
October i 190. But these kept tryst. The Anglo-French armies 
did not quit Sicily till the spring of 1191, Philip sailed direct 
to Acre. Richard paused in Cy^prus. He quarrelled with the 
local Greek ruler, declared that an itisult had been offered to 
his betrotl'icd, conquered the island, and there w^edded Fieren- 
gana. It was not until .June 8, 1191, that he arrived with 
powerful forces before Acre, 

Ihe glamours of chivalry illumine the tale of the Third 
Crusiuie All the chief princes of Europe were now in line 
around the doomed stronghold of Saladin, rivalling each other 
in prowess and jealousy. The sanctity of their cause was no 
bar to their quarrels and intrigues. King Richard dominated 
the scene. Fighting always in the most dangerous places, 
striking down the strongest foes, he negotiated all the time 
W'ith Saladin. An agreement was in fact almost reached. To 
save his garrison Saladin offered to surrender his Christian 
captives, to pay a large indemnity, and to give up the cross, 
captured by him in Jerusalem, on which Christ—though this 
after twelve hundred years was not certain—had suffered. But 
the negotiations failed, and Richard in his fury massacred in 
cold blood the two thousand Turkish hostages who had been 
delivered as guarantees. Within five weeks of his arrival he 
brought the two years’ siege to a successful conclusion. 
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By the time Acre fell King Richard’s glory as a warrior and 
also his skill as a general were the talk of all nations. But the 
quarrels of the allies paralysed the campaign. Guy of Lusignan, 
the exiled King of jcrusalenL was disputing with C'onrad of 
Montferrat for the crown. Richard took the one side and 
Piulip the tghcr. .A compromise wars arranged, hul immediately 
the French king returned home to prosecute his designs in 
I handers and to intrigue with Prince John against his absent 
brother. Duke Leopold of Austria, whom Richard had per¬ 
sonally insulted, also took his departure. In these circum- 
‘^tances the (Yiisading army, ably led by Richard, in spite of 
the victory at Arsuf, where many thousand infidels w'cre slain, 
vonld do no more than reach an eminence wdneh commanded 
1 ! distant view ot the fJoly City. The King veiled his eyes, not 
hearing to look upon the city he could not enter. He resolved 
to retreat to the coast. In the next year, 1192, he captured 
JarTa. Once again the distant piospect of Jerusalem alone re¬ 
warded the achievements of the Crusaders, and once again 
they fell back frustrated. 

By now the news from England was so alarming that the 
King felt it imperative to return home. He renewed his nego¬ 
tiations w’ith Saladin, even offering his sister Joanna in mar¬ 
riage to SaladirVs brother as the cement of a lasting peace. In 
the hard fighting the Saracens had won the respect of their 
martial toes. A peace or truce for three years w'as at length 
effected, by which the coastal towms were divided and the 
bJofy Sepulchre opened as a place of pilgrimage to small 
parties of Crusaders. It was as tourists only that they reached 
their goal. The hard struggle between (luy and Conrad for 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem settled itself, for Conrad, at the 
moiiieru when his claims had at length been recognised by 
Richard, was murdered by the assassins belonging to a Moslem 
seel ruled by “the Old Man of the Mountain.” Guy, despairing 
of regaining his inheritance, purchased Cyprus from the Eng¬ 
lish king. Me settled there, and founded a dynasty which, aided 
bv the military orders of knighthood, was to maintain itself 
against the Turks tor nearly lour hundred years. 

Early in 1193 tlie King set out for home. Wrecked in the 
Adriatic, he sought to make his way through Germany in 
disguise, but his enemy the Duke of Austria was soon upon 
his track. He w/as arrested, and held prisoner in a castle. So 
valuable a prize was not suffered to remain in the Duke’s 
hands. The Emperor himself demanded the famous captive. 
Eor many months his prison was a secret of the Imperial 
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Court, but, as a pretty legend tells us, Blondel, Richard’s 
faithful minstrel, went from castle to castle striking the chords 
which the King loved best, and at last was rewarded by an 
answer from Richard’s own harp. 

* * * 

William Longchamp, Bishop td Ely, and, with magnificenJ 
pluralism. Papa! Legate, Chancellor, and Justiciar, had ad¬ 
dressed himself with fulelily and zeal to the task of governing 
J’ngland, entrusted to him by Richard in 1]S9. Emulating the 
splendour of a monarch, he moved about the country with a 
pompous retinue, and very soon drew upon himself the envy 
and then the active hatred of the whole nobility. As the King s 
faithful servant he saw that the chief danger lay in the over 
mighty position of Prince John. 1 he indulgence of Richard; 
had allowed Ids brother to form a slate within a state. Job?- 
held the shires of Derby, Nottingham, Somerset, Dorset. 
Devon, and Cornwall; the Earldom of Ciloucester, wdth wade 
hinds in South Wales; the honours of lamcaster, W'allingford, 
lA’c, and Peverel. For the revenues whicfi John drew fron,' 
these lands he rendered no account to the Exchequer. Tbeir 
sheritFs wxtc responsihle to him alone; their judicial business 
was transacted by his servants, their WTils issued by his chan¬ 
cery and in his name. The royal officers and judges dared not 
enter John’s shires. Bishop I.ongcharnp determined to resist 
this dual system of government. Mis personal ostentation and 
arrogant airs had already multiplied his difficulties. Socially 
of humble origin, and by race a foreigner, he antagonised 
the other members of the Council, and provoked them to 
side with John, who knew well how to turn all this to his profit. 

In the summer of 1191 there w’as open conflict between the 
two parties, and longchamp marched against a revolt of 
John’s adherents in the North Midlands. This was a serious 
crisis. Fortunately how'ever the King, far off in the l.cvant, 
had sent home Walter de Coutances, the Archbishop of Rouen, 
to watch the royal interests. The Arclibishop formed a third 
party, loyal to the King, ofTonded hy Longchamp, but unwill¬ 
ing to support .lohn; and presently he succeeded to Long- 
champ’s position when the latter fled from England in October. 
The return of Philip Augustus from the Crusade in this same 
autumn brought new opportunities to John’s ambition. The 
French king saw' in Richard's absence the chance of breaking 
up the Angevin powder and driving the English out of F’rancc. 
In John he found a willing partner. It was agreed between 
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them that Philip Augustus should attack Normandy, while 
John raised a revolt in England. 

] ally in 1193, at a moment already full of peril the grave 
news reached England that the King was prisoner ‘Somewhere 
in Cicrmany.” There was general and well-founded eotisterna- 
non among the loyal bulk of his subjects. Jolin declared that 
Ricliard was dead, appeared in arms, and claimed the crown, 
Ifau England was held for Richard in his long absence against 
;il! these pcvAcrful and subtle forces is a prooi of the loyalties 
ctf the feudal age .A deep sense of his heroic diaractcr and 
sacred mission commanded (he allegiance of a large number 
of resolute, iiidefUMuient people whose names are unknown to 
history. The (lunch never llinchcd; Walter dc C'oufanccs of 
Koiiei^ stood firm; the (9uecn~Mothcr with septuagenarian 
vigour stood bv Inn eldest son; these dominated the CVnincil, 
and the Council held the country. I'hc coasts were guarded 
against an impending Ercnch invasion. Jolm's f<n'ces melted. 
In April the strain was relieved by the arrival of authoritative 
news that Richard was alive. Prince .lohn put the best face he 
could upon it and stole away to Prance. 

^ 

The Holy Roman Emperor demanded the prodigious ran¬ 
som of 150,000 mai ks, twice the annual revenue of tiie English 
( rovvn. One hundred thousand was to be ready in London 
heiorc the King was liberated. Richard approved and the 
English Council agreed. Meanwhile Pliilip and John were 
active on the other side. Tlicy offered the Emperor 80,000 
marks to keep (he I nghsh king under lock and key till Mich¬ 
aelmas 1194, or 1500 marks a month for each month he was 
kept, or 150,000 marks to deliver him into their hands. But 
the Emperor felt that his blackmailing honour was engaged to 
Richard,, with whom he had, perhaps precipitately, settled the 
figure. Once Philip knew that the Emperor would not go back 
upon his bargain he sent John his notorious message: ‘‘Elave 
care- -the Devil is unloosed.” 

It remained to collect the ransom. The charge staggered 
the kingdom. Yet nothing was more sacred than the feudal 
obligation to ransom the liege lord, above all when he enjoyed 
the sanctity of a Crusader. "The Justiciar, the Archbishops, and 
Queen Eleanor addressed themselves to their grievous task. 
The Church faced its duty. It was lawful to sacrifice even the 
most holy ornaments of the cathedrals for the ransom of a 
Christian lost in the Holy War. From all the lands a new 
“scutage” was taken. All laymen had to give a quarter of their 
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movables. The Church laruis bore an equal burden; they gave 
their plate and treasure, and three ol the monastic order' 
yielded unresistingly a year’s wool crop. ITince John of couiS',. 
set an example in collecting these taxes ihroughout his shire'-, 
His agents tlvvdt ufHm the sacred duty of all to pay, aiui he 
kept Uie proceeds of their faith and hiyahy for himself. T’hrer 
separate attempts were made to gather the money, and ai' 
though England and Normandy, taxed to the linul, could ruii 
scrape together tlic whole of the 15(),(*U(I marks required, tfiL 
Eimperor, satisfied that he could get no more, resolved to st- 
his captive at liberty, 

At the end of 1 19.^ the stipulated first instalment was paid 
and at the beginning of February 1194 Richard Cceur de Liori 
was released from bondage. He picked his way, wc may b; 
assured, with care across Furope., avoiding In's French do 
mains, and cm March 16 arrived again in 1 ondon among cili 
zens irnpoverisheiul luii still rejoiced to see him and proud of hr 
fame. Ho found .John again in open rebellion, having seized 
castles and raised forces with Fuench aid. ! he new Justiciar 
and the ('ouncil were already acting against the tr:jitor prince 
and Richard lent (lie weight of his strong right arm as well lo 
the majesty ol his name to the repression of the revolt. Jc.ihn 
fled once more to France. The King was reciowned in London 
with even more elaborate ceremonv than be!ore. As he was 
now plainly at war with Philip Augustus, his first, last, and 
only measures of government were to raise money and gather 
knights. These processes well started, he crossed the Channel 
to defend his French possessions. He never set f(.)Ot in Fngland 
again. But the Islanders ow'cd him no grudge. All had been 
dorie as was right anti due. 

The mere arrival of the mighty warrior in France was 
enough to restore the frontiers and to throw King Philip and 
his forces upon an almost abject defensive. John sought pardon 
from the brother and liege lord he had so foully wronged. He 
did not sue in vain. With the full knowledge that if John had 
had his wmy lie would still be a captive in a German castle, 
dethroned, or best of all dead—with all the long story ol 
perfidy and unnatural malice in his mind, Ca:ur de Lion par¬ 
doned John, embraced him in fraternal love, ami restored him 
to some of his estates, except certain fortresses w'hich the 
barest prudence obliged him to reserve. This gesture was ad¬ 
mired for its grandeur, though not perhaps for its wisdom, by 
the whole society, lay and spiritual, of Christendom. 
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The five remaining years of Richarefs reign were spent in 
di’tenJing his French domains and raising nionev for that pur- 
j'Ovc from lingland. Once again the countrv was ruled by a 
(icputy, this lime Hubert Walter, a man bred in the traditions 
(if llenrv I I s ollicial household as the right -hand man of 
Kanuif of (darivillc; no feudal amateur, but a professional 
administralor by training and experience, Hubert Waller was 
MHV .Archbishop of Canterbury, and Richard’s Justiciar. Fie 
vv.is to hecomc King John's ('hanccllor. Thus lor ten years he 
the kima,tom’s chief Minister. He had been extremely iise- 
ftsi to Richaid on the Crusade, on which he had accompanied 
iuni, rmd kind been prominent in the organisation of the ran- 
sane With defermination, knowledge, and iicfl tonckt he de- 
vdrgxvi the svstern of strong centraliseil govertirnenl devised 
hv Henrv (F Hubert Waller stamis out as one of the great 
medieval administrators. T'nc roval autiioriiv was reasserted in 
tlie North; commissions of inquiry dealt with unfinished jiidi- 
ciai and financial business: other commissions, with the help 
of local juries, carried out exhaustive inquiries into royal rights 
and the adrninisiiaition of justice. A new machinery for kcep- 
ing the peace w-as devised, to w’hich the origin ot the Justices 
of the Peace can be traced, and the office rd ('oroner now 
emerged clearly for the first time. As heait oi the Fixchcquer, 
Walter of Coulances, Archbishop of Rouen, attempted the re¬ 
vision of taxation and of the existing militarv system, New 
assessments of land were begun, weights and measures stand¬ 
ardised, and the frauds of cloth-workers and detilers purged 
or eiirfied. New concessions, involving the precious privilege 
of local self-government, were granted to London and the 
principal towns. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
hmd the machinery of government was made to work easily 
and quietly. If there was di.scontent at the (axes few dared to 
voice it. One man, a demagogue, “William of the Beard,” 
tittered sentiments which wmuld in similar circumstances read¬ 
ily occur to modern politicians. He was hanged. 

Although Richard w^as an absentee King whose causes and 
virtues bad proved a drain and disappointment to his subjects, 
his realm had not sufTcred so much as it would have seemed. 
The intrigues of the nobles and the treacheries of Prince John 
had been restrained by an impersonal Government ruling with 
the force and in the name of high and also well-grounded prin¬ 
ciples. The system of administration devised by Henry IF— the 
Civil Service as we may call it—had stood the test, and, iiri- 
disturbed by royal interventions, consolidated itself, to the 
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general convenience anti advantage. It was proved that the 
King, to whom all allegiance had been rendered, was no longer 
the sole guarantee tor law-’ and ordei. There were other sureties 
upon which in addition tlie Tnglisb nation conk! rely. 

In Fra!ICC the war with Philip proceeded in a curious fash- 
ion. The negotiations were unceasing. Tvery year there was a 
truce, which every year was broken as the weather mid general: 
convenience permirted. Richard, studying the strategic detencv 
of Normandy, saw in a higji crag wdiich rises at the benil of the 
Seine by Andelys the key to Rouen. Although inhibited by the 
truce from fortitying it, and regardless of an interdict launched 
against him by the hisfiop of the diocese, the King set himself 
during I 196 to build the most perfect fortress whicfi hts ex¬ 
perience could devise. He called it Chateau GaillaF'd. or 'xSaucy 
Castle,” and ''my fair ciiild”; and as it rose w'ith all its out¬ 
works. bridges, and waier-defenccs into the immense triple- 
wndled stone structure vs Inch siiii scowls utHvn the roofs of 
Andelys he rejoiced that it w'as beyond question the strongest 
fortress in tlie world. If its vvalls were iron,” said Philip in his 
W'rath, “1 would lake it.” ”lf they wxtc of butter,” retorted 
Richard, “I would hold it.” But fate was to give Philip the last 
word. 

In 1197 the skirniishing and parleying, truce-making and 
truce-breaking, which had become habitual were slashed i)y a 
fierce event, vSomething like a battle w’as fought, and Richard 
drove the King of Friince and his army in headlong rout 
through the streets of Gisors, where the solemn oaths of the 
'Fhird Crusade had been swmrn barely ten years before by the 
Kings of France and England. 

In 1 199, when the difficulties of raising revenue for the end¬ 
less war were at their height, good news was brought to King 
Richard. It was said there had been dug up near the castle of 
Chaluz, on the lands of one of his vassals, a treasure of w'on- 
dcrful quality; a group of golden images of an emperor, his 
wife, sons, and daughters, seated round a table, also of gold, 
bad been unearthed. The King claimed this treasure as lord 
paramount. The lord of Chaluz resisted the demand, and the 
King laid siege to his small, weak castle. On the third day, as 
he rode daringly near the wall, confident in his hard-tried luck, 
a bolt from a crossbow struck him in the left shoulder by the 
neck. The wound, already deep, w'as aggravated by the neces¬ 
sary cutting out of the arrowy-head. Gangrene set in, and Coeur 
de Lion knew that he must pay a soldier’s debt. He prepared 
for death with fortitude and calm, and in accordance with the 
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principles be hnd followed. He arranged his alTairs; be divided 
hi.N personal belongings among his friends or bequeathed them 
to charity/. He sent for his molhcr, the rcdk>nhta!de Eleanor, 
wlio was at hand. He declared John to he liis heir, and manic all 
present sw'ear fealty to him. He ordered the archer who had 
slhU the fated boll, and who was now a prisoner, to be brought 
1 ejorc him. He naidoned him, and made him a gift ot money. 
For seven years he had not confessed lor fear ot being com¬ 
pelled to he reconciled to Philip, hut now he received the 
eelrees ot the ( hurdi with sincere and exernpiary piety, and 
ijfed in t!ie lortv-second year of fiis age on April 6, 1199, 
■‘Vortliv, bv the consent (d' ail men. to sit widi King Arthur and 
K'otand and oiho! heroes ol rriariial r<>mance a! some Eternal 
KounJ hahie, which w'c trust iIk; (deator of tlic llnivcrse in 
ih- c<Mnf>rehcnsi(ui will run have f«prgo-tten lo fsrovide. 
d lie aichci was Hayed alive. 


H O OK 1 Vs^ O • C II A P T F, R F } 1 7 V F N 
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TIfE character of the prince who now ascended the throne 
^ of England and became lord t)f Normandy, Anjou, Tou- 
raine, and Maine, claimant to Brittany and heir to Queen 
Eleanor’s Aquitaine, was already well known. Richard had 
embodied the virtues which men admire in the lion, but there 
IS no animal in nature that combines the contradictory qualities 
of John. He united the ruthlcssness of a hardened w'arrior with 
the craft and .subtlety of a Machiavellian. Although from time 
to time he gave w'ay to furious rages, in which “his eyes darted 
fire and his countenance became livid,” his cruelties wmre con¬ 
ceived and executed wath a cold, inhuman intelligence. Monk¬ 
ish chroniclers have emphasised his violence, greed, malice, 
treachery, and lust. But other records show that he was often 
judicious, always extremely capable, and on occasions even 
generous. He possessed an original and inquiring mind, and 
to the end of his life treasured his library of books. In him the 
restless energy of the Plantagenet race was raised to a furious 
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pilch of instability.. A French wriferA it is true, has tried 
throw the sombre cloak of madness over his moral deformttie 
but. a study of his actions shows John gifted with a deep and 
persistent sagacity, of patience and artifice, and with an ufj 
shakable resolve, which he fulfilled, to maintain himself upoi 
the throne while the breath was in his body. The diHicullii s 
with which he coiiterided, on the w'holc with remarkable vSui 
cess, deserve cool and attentive study. Moreover, when lia. 
long tally is added it wdil be seen that the British nation and 
the English-speaking world owe far more to the vices of Joha 
than lo the labours of virtuous sovereigns; for it was tbrougi': 
the union of many forces against him that the most famouc 
milestone of our rights and freedom was in fact set up. 

Although Richard had declared John to be King there were 
two view'.s upon tlie succession. Geoffrc}', his elder brother, 
had left behind him a son, Arthur, Prince cd Brittany. It waN 
already possible to hold that this grandson of Henry 11 of an 
elder branch had a prior right against John, and that is now 
the law of primogeniture, William Ihe Marshal put the poin- 
before the Archbishop of (.anterbury, but they both decided 
that John had the right. Queen Eleanor stood by her son 
against the grandson, whose mother she had never liked. John. 
W'as accepted without demur in England, in ll»e French piov- 
inces however the opposite view' prevailed. Brittany in par¬ 
ticular adopted Arthur. The King ol France and all French 
interests thought themselves wadi served by a disputed suc¬ 
cession and the espousal of a minor’s cause. Those who had 
supported Richard against his father, and John against Rich¬ 
ard, found it logical to support Arthur against John. More-' 
over, John’s irreverence on high State occasions gave otlencc 
to the Church. An evil omen sprang at the outset from his 
levity. When in Rouen he was handed the symbolic lance of 
the Dukes of Normandy he turned lo make some jocular re¬ 
mark to his attendant courtiers and let the weapon fall to the 
ground. 

With the accession of John there emerges plainly in the 
northern French provinces a sense of unity with one another 
and with the kingdom of France; at the same time on this 
side of the Channel the English baronage became ever more 
inclined to insular and even nationalistic idea.s. Ties with the 
Continent were weakening through the gradual division of 
honours and appanages in England and Normandy between 
dilTerent branches of Anglo-Norman families. Moreover, the 

i Taine. 
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j rowing brilliance of the French Court and royal power in the 
l.>Je twelfth century w'as a powerful magnet which drew Con- 
hijontul loyalties to Paris. King John found himself compelled 
10 tight at even greater odds than his predecessors for bis po.S" 
sessions on the Continent. He was also opposed by an increas¬ 
ing resistance to taxation for that purpose in Fngland, In his 
Cvnonation sermon the Archbishop is said to have mentioned 
(fi ll the Finglish monarchy was in essence elective rather than 
[lereditary. If, as was generally held, continuity with Edward 
fhe Confessor and the Anglo-Saxon kings was to be respected, 
nciny good precedents, Alfred the Great among them, could 
he cited for the doctrine, if the Archbi.shop preached in this 
veiise there is no doubt he did so with John's full consent. But 
{lie principle of picking and choosing among the royal person¬ 
ages by no means weakened the claims of Arthur in regions 
wjiere his sovereignly was desired. 

rTorn the first John feared Arthur. He had been in Brittany 
and at Arthur’s Court wdien the new's of Richard’s death 
reached him. He had made good haste out of so dangerous an 
area. Arthur was received at Le Mans with enthusiasm. He did 
homage to Philip for Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. John’s 
strength lay only in .Aquitaine and in Normandy. The war and 
negotiations continued in the fitful style of the preceding reign, 
tnit without the prestige of Coeur dc Lion on the side of the 
Lngtish Crown. In 1202 Philip, as John’s overlord in respect 
of certain territories, issued a summons in due form citing 
.lohn before his Court to answer charges made against him by 
the barons of I^oitou. John replied that be was not amenable to 
such a process. Philip answered that he was summoned as 
Count of Poitou. John declared that the King of England 
could not submit himself to such a trial. Philip rejoined that 
the King of France could not lose his rights over a vassal be¬ 
cause that vassal happened to acquire another dignity. All legal, 
expedients being exhausted, John, v.’ho was not even promised 
safe-conduct for his return, refused to attend the Court, and 
wars accordingly sentenced to be deprived of all the lands 
W'hicb he held in France because of his failure of service to 
his overlord. Thus armed with a legal right recognised by the 
jurists of the period, Philip invaded Normandy in the summer 
of 1202, capturing many towns witft practically no resistance. 
The French king knighted Arthur, invested him with all the 
fiefs of which John had been deprived, except Normandy and 
Guienne, and betrothed him to his daughter Mary. Arthur was 
now sixteen. 
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When vve reflect that the F'rcnch provinces counted just as 
much with the Piantapenet kings as the whole realm of long- 
land it is obvKvjs thru a more virtuous man than John would 
be incensed at such treatment, and its consequences. His pent- 
up feelings rousei] in him an energy une.xpeclcd by his foes 

Arthur, hearing that his grandmother fdcanor was at the 
castle of Mircbean in fhuiou vvith a scanty escort, surrounded 
the castle, stormed the outworks, and was about to gain cus 
tody of this unporlant and hostile old Queen. Eleanor con¬ 
trived in the ruck ot' time to serul word h> John, who vvas at 
l.e Mans Her sou w'ithi ample forces covered tiie eighty miles 
between lliem in fortv-eight hours, surprised Aitliut and the 
besiegers at davbrcak. and, as he declared, “by the favour of 
God” got the lot, Arthur and all who stood with him, Hugh 
I usigrian and a duster ol barons who had revolted, (wo hure 
dred knights or more, fell at a stroke into John's power,, and 
his mother was delivered from her dangenms plight. 

Arllmr v/as imprisoned at Falaise and then at Rouen. No 
one doubted that he lay in mortal peril. All those barons of 
Brittany who were still loyal to John asked that the Prince 
sliould be released, and on Jolm's refusal went into immediate 
rebellion. John felt that he \vould never be safe so long as 
Arthur lived. Ihis was certainly true. The havoc of disunity 
that was being wrougiu throughout the French provinces by 
the French king using Arthur as a pawn might u'ell have 
weigfied with a helter mati than John. Arthur, cauglit in open 
fight besieging his own grandmother, wais a prisoner of war. 
The horrid crime of minder has often been committed for 
reasons of stale upon lesser temptations than now assailed Ihis 
exceptionally violent king. No one knows what happened to 
Arthur. An impenetrable veil descends upon the tragedy of 
Rouen. ITie officer commanding the fortress, one Hubert de 
Burgh, of whom more and better hereafter, gave out that 
upon the King's order he had delivered his prisoner at Easter 
1203 to the hands of agents sent by John to castrate him, and 
that Arthur had died of the shock. This explanation by no 
means allayed (he ill-feeling aroused in Brittany and elsewhere. 
FILibert then declared that Arthur was still alive, and John 
staled that he was glad his orders had been disobeyed. Flow- 
ever it may be, Arthur W'as never seen again. I'hat he was 
murdered by John’s orders was not disputed at the time nor 
afterwards, though the question whether or not he was muti¬ 
lated or blinded beforehand remains unanswered. 

Although high nobles and common people in large numbers 
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were in those times frequently put to death Vvitbout trird and 
for reasons of hate or policy, the murder by a king of an equal 
confirmed the bad impression which all the world had formed 
of John„ Moreover, the odious crime did not pre\'cnt but 
rather hastened the loss of Normandy. 

Arthur had been removed, but John failed to profit by his 
crime. For Arthur was no nu>re than. Philip Augustus^ tool, 
and his disappearance left unchanged the iron purpose of the 
f rench king. Against this persistency Richard had roused 
naert s devotion, but John's nature inspired none. Brittany and 
Ore ceinrat provinces of the Angevin Empire revoUed.. Philip 
liad come to terms with each province, and al Easter 1203 he 
ra;uie a voyage down the f..oire to Saunuir. A deep wedge had 

ready been driven between the norlhern anti tbc southern 
halves of John’s Continental possessions. Pfaving encircled 
Nc^rniandy, Philip prepared to strike at tlie stronghold of the 
Angevin power. John, awake to his danger, poured in treasure 
and supplies to strengthen his defences. The military position 
not yet desperate, and if John had not at the end of 1203 
after a scries of savage but ineffectual raids precipitately 
quhted Normandy he might, drawing supplies from England, 
f'tave held the duchy indefinitely. But, as Philip took fortress 
adfer fortress in Central Normandy, John's nerve failed, and 
the Normans, not unwilling to find an excuse for surrender, 
made English indiflercnce their justification. In March 1204 
Richard’s “fair child,” the frowning Chateau Gail lard, fell, 
and the road to Rouen lay op>en. Three months later the capital 
itself was taken, and Normandy finally became French. 

No English tears need have been shed over this loss. The 
Angevin Empire at its peak had no real unity. Time and geog¬ 
raphy lay on the side of the French. The separation proved as 
much in the interest of England as of France. It rid the Island 
of a dangerous, costly distraction and entanglement, turned its 
ifiooght and energies to its own affairs, and above all left a 
ruling class of alien origin with no interest henceforth that 
was not English or at least in.sular. These consolations did not 
however dawn on John’s contemporaries, who saw only dis¬ 
astrous and humiliating defeat, and blamed a King already 
distrusted by the people and at variance with the nobility. 

^ ♦ 


The very success of Henry II in re-establishing order and 
creating an efficient central administration had left new diffi- 
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ciiltics for those who came after him. Meiiry 11 had created an 
instrument so powerful that it needed careful hand!ing„ He 
had restored order only at the cost of ofTending privilege, His 
fiscal arrangements were original, and drastic in their thor¬ 
oughness, His work had infringed feudal custom at many 
points, All this had heen accepted because of (he King’s tact¬ 
ful management and in the reaction trom anarchy. Richard 1, 
again, had left England in the hands of able administrators, 
and the odium of their strict government and financial inge¬ 
nuity fell on them directly, and stopped short of the King, radi 
ant in the halo of a Crusader and fortunate in his absence, 
Jolin was at hand to hear the brunt in person 

John, like William Rufus, pressed to logical limits the tend¬ 
encies of his father’s system. I'here were arrears: in the pay¬ 
ment of scutage from Richard’s reign, and more money was 
needed to fight the French King, Philip Augustus. But a divi¬ 
sion had opened in the baronage. The Fdyglish barons of John’s 
reign had become distinct from his Norman feudatories and 
not many families now held lands on both sides of the Chan¬ 
nel. Eiven King Richard had met with refusals from his English 
nobles to fight abroad. Disputes about foreign service and pay¬ 
ment of scutage lay at the root of the baronial agitation. By 
systematic abuse of his feudal prerogatives John drove the 
baronage to violent resistance. English society was steadily de¬ 
veloping. Class interests liad a.ssunicd sharper definition. Many 
barons regarded attendance or suit at Court as an opportunity 
for exerting inlJiience rather than for rendering dutiful service. 
The sense of (diurch unity grew among the clergy, and corpo¬ 
rate feeling in the municipalities. All these classes were needed 
by the new centralised Cjovernment; but John preferred to em¬ 
phasise the more ruthless aspects of the royal power. 

The year 120? brought a crisis. The loss of Normandy was 
followed by the death of John’s mother, Eleanor, to whose in¬ 
fluence he bad owed much of his position on the mainland. 
The death of Hubert Walter, who for the last ten years had 
controlled the w^hole machinery of administration, deprived 
him of the only statesman whose advice he respected and 
whose authority stood between the Crown and the nation. Ft 
also reopened the thorny question of who should elect the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Papal throne at this time was occupied by Innocent HE 
one of the greatest of the medieval Popes, renowned for his 
statecraft and diplomacy, and intent on raising to its height 
the temporal power of the Church. The dispute between John 
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rind (be monaster^" of Canterbury over the election to the 
Archbishopric otTered Innocent the very chance he sought for 
asserting Papal authority in England. Setling aside the candi¬ 
dates both of the Crown and of the Canteihury clergy, be 
caused Stephen Langton to be selected wiih great pomp and 
soiemnity at Rome in December 1206. King John, confident 
uf sudicient infiiience in the Papal Court to secure the election 
oj his own candidate, had imprudently acknowledged the 
validity of the Papal decision beforehand. It was wath pardon¬ 
able anger that he learned how* neatly Innocent had introduced 
e Third and successful candidate, whose qualifrcati(MTis were 
utumpeachable. Stephen Langton was an English cardinal of 
da,’ highest character, and one of the m(>st laruous doctors of 
Cic Paris schools. In his wrath, and witliout measuring the 
>Trength of his opponents, the King proceeded to levy a blood¬ 
less war upon the Church. Innocent III and Stephen l angton 
were not men to be browbeaten into surrender, and they pos¬ 
sessed in an age of faith more powerful weapons than any 
secular monarch. When John began to persecuie the clergy 
and seize Church lands the Pope retaliated by laying all Eng- 
kuid under an interdict. For more than six years the bells were 
sdent, the doors of the churches were closed against the 
devout; the dead must be buried in unconsecrated ground and 
v.jthout the last communion. Many of John's subjects were 
assured of damnation for themselves or their loved ones on 
this account alone. 

When John hardened his heart to the interdict and re¬ 
doubled the attacks upon Church property, the Pope, in 1209, 
look the supreme step of excommunication. The King’s sub¬ 
jects were thereby absolved from their allegiance; his enemies 
received the blessing of the Church and were sanctified as 
(dusaders. But John was stubborn and unabashed, interdict 
and excommunication brought no ghostly terrors to his soul. 
Indeed they aggravated the violence of his measures to a point 
which his contemporaries could only attribute to insanity. The 
royal administration, never more efficient, found little diffi¬ 
culty in coping with the fiscal and legal problems presented 
lo it or in maintaining order. The interdict, if a menace, was 
also an opportunity for which John’s plans were well matured. 
The ecclesiastical property of clerics who fled abroad was 
seized as forfeit by the Crown; and as more and more bishop¬ 
rics and abbeys fell vacant their revenues were exploited by 
royal custodians. Thus the Exchequer overffowed with the 
spoils. But for the combination of the Clmrch quarrel with 
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Stresses of mundnne politics, the Crown might have established 
a posititm not reached till the clays of Henry VIII. 

After the loss (d Normandy John had embarked upon a 
series of graiidiose schemes for a Continental alliance against 
Philip Augustus. He loimd allies in the Emperor Otto IV and 
the Counts of S oulouse and Idandcrs; but his breach with the 
Church hastened a tar more formidable league between the 
King of France and tlie Papacy, and in 1213 he had to choose 
between submission and a Ficneh invasion, backed by all the 
military and sjuritual resonrees whicli Innocent HI could set 
in motion, flic King's insecurity at home fi)rced him to Ihhv 
to Ifte threat, and Innocent rejoiced in victory upon his own 
terms. 

J(fhn however was not at the end of his devices, and by a 
stroke of ciinniiyg ctu^ice enough t<.> be called political genius 
he turned defeat into something very like triumph. H he could 
not prevail he would submit; if lie suhrniltcd he would repent; 
if he repented there must lie no limits to his contrition. At all 
costs he must break the closing circle ol his foes. He spread 
before Innocent HI the lure of tempiaral Sioercignty which he 
know that tfie Pont ill could never resist. He c>lTei ed to make 
England a fief of ilic Papacy, and h'» do homage to the Pope 
as his feudai kud. Innocent leapt at this adiiiiion to his worldly 
dignities, lie forgave the penitent King; he took him and the 
realm of I'.ngland LUidei his especial protection. He accepted 
the sovereignty ol England from the hands of John, and re¬ 
turned it to him as his vass.il with his blessing. 

This turned the tables upon John's secular enemies. He was 
now the darling of the ('hurch. Philip Augustus, who at heavy 
expense had gathered his armies to invade England as a 
Crusader for fiis own purposes, thought himself ill-used by the 
sudden tergiversation of his spiritual ally. He was indignant, 
and not at all inclined to relinquish the prey he had so long 
held in view The barons also found meagre comfort in this 
transformaliou. Their grievances remained nnredressed, their 
anger iinappeaseil. r.ven in the linglish Church there was a 
keen division. I’he English Episcopacy saw themselves now 
carried into a sub'icction to Rome far beyond what their piety 
or interests required, and utterly at variance with the tradition 
in which they had been reared. Obedience to the Supreme 
Pontiff was a sacred duly, but it could be carried into excessive 
interpretations. Stephen Langton himself, the Pope’s elect, was 
as good an Englishman as he was a Churchman. He foresaw 
the unbridled exploitation by Rome of the patronage of the 
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Fnt^lish Church and the wholesale engrossment of its benefices 
hv Italian nominees. He became almost immediately an op¬ 
posing force to the Pope. King John, who had lain at Dover, 
quaking but calculating, may have laughed vvhilc he pulled 
al! these strings and threw his enemies into confusion. 

Both John and Innocent persevered in their new' partner¬ 
ship, and the disaffected barons drew together under the lead- 
orship of Stephen Langton. The war with the French king was 
continued, and John’s demands in money and service kept the 
harons’ anger hot. In 1214 an English expcditi(m which John 
!)a.d led to Poitou failed. In Northern France the army led by 
hss nephew, Otto of Saxony, and by the Far! of Salisbury, was 
helcated by King Philip at Bouvines. 'Phis battle destroyed in 

day the whole Continental combination on which John’s 
hopes had been based. Here again was the opportunily of the 
King's domestic enemies. They formed plans to restrain the 
rtfle of a despotic and defeated King, and openly threatened 
revolt unless liieir terms were accepted. Left to tlicmselve.s, 
ffiey might have ruined their cause by rancorous opposition 
and selfisli demands, but Archbishop I.angton, anxious for a 
just peace, exercised a moderating influence upon them. Nor 
coiiid John, as a Papal vassal, openly disregard Langton’s 
advice. 

But John bad still one final resource. FZneouraged by the 
Pi.)pe, he took the vows of a Crusader and invoked sentence 
of excommunication upon his opponents. This was not denied 
him. The conditions of 1213 were now entirely reversed. The 
harons, who had thought to he Crusaders against an excom¬ 
municated King, were now under the ban themselves. But 
this agile use of the Papal thunders had robbed them of some 
of their virtues as a deterrent. The barons, encouraged by the 
King’s defeat abroad, persisted in their demands in spite of the 
Papal Bull. A great party in the Church stood with them. In 
vain did John manauvre, by the offer to grant freedom of 
election to the Church, to separate the clergy from the barons. 
Armed revolt seemed the only solution. Although in the final 
scene of the struggle the Archbishop showed himself unwilling 
to go to the extreme of civil war, it was he who persuaded the 
harons to base their demands upon respect for ancient custom 
and law\ and who gave them some principle to fight for be¬ 
sides their owm class interests. After forty years’ experience of 
the administrative system established by Henry II the men 
who now confronted John had advanced beyond the magnates 
of King Stephen’s time. They had learned to think intelligently 
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and constructively. Tn place of the King’s arbitrary despotism 
they proposed, not the withering anarchy of Iciidal separatism, 
but a systenii of checks and balances which would accord the 
monarchy its necessary strength, but would prevent its perver¬ 
sion by a tyrant or a fool. The leaders of the barons in 1215 
groped in the dim light towards a fundamental principle. Gov¬ 
ernment must henceforward mean something more than the 
arbitrary rule of any man, and custom and the law must stand 
even above the King. It was this idea, perhaps only half under¬ 
stood, that gave unity and force to the barons’ opposition and 
made the Charter which they now demanded imperisliahle. 

On a Monday morning in June, between .Staines and 
Windsor, the barons and Churchmen began to collect on the 
great meadow at Runnymede. An uneasy hush fell on them 
from time to time. Many had failed to keep their tryst; and 
the bold few who had come knew that the King would never 
forgive this humiliation. He would hunt them down when lie 
could, and the laymen at least were staking their lives in the 
cause they served. They had arranged a little throne for the 
King and a tent. The handful of resolute men had drawn up, 
it seems, a short document on parchment. Their retainers and 
the groups and squadrons of horsemen in sullen steel kept at 
some distance and well in the background. For was not armed 
rebellion against the Crown the supreme feudal crime? Then 
events followed rapidly. A small cavalcade appeared from the 
direction of Windsor. Gradually men made out the laces of 
the King, the Papal Legate, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and several bishops. They dismounted without ceremony. 
Someone, probably the Archbishop, stated briefly the terms 
that were suggested. The King declared at once that he agreed. 
He said the details should be arranged immediately in his 
chancery. The original ''Articles of the Barons” on which 
Magna Carta is based exist to-day in the British Museum. 
They were sealed in a quiet, short scene, which has become 
one of the most famous in our history, on June 15, 1215, 
Afterwards the King returned to W'indsor. Four days later, 
probably, the Charter itself was probably engrossed. In future 
ages it was to be used as the foundation of principles and sys¬ 
tems of government of which neither King John nor his nobles 
dreamed. 


♦ ♦ 4 > 

At the beginning of the year 1216 there bad seemed to be 
every chance that John would still defeat the baronial opposi- 
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tion and wipe out the humiliation of Riinnyrnede. Yet before 
ihe summer was out the King was dead, and the Charter sur- 
vived the denunciation of the Pope aiid the arbitrament of 
vvar. In the next hundred years it was reissued thirty-eight 
I tunes, at first with a few substantial alterations, but retaining 
I its original characteristics. Little more was heard of the Char- 
5 ter until the seventeenth century. After more than two hundred 
J years a Parliamentary Opposition struggling to clieck the en- 
; cioachmcnts of the Stuarts upon the liberty of the subject re- 
r discovered it and made of it a rallying cry against oppression. 
5 Ihus was created the glorious legend of the “Charter of an 
i Liiglishrnan’s liberties.’’' 

If we set aside the rhetorical praise which has been so freely 
lavished upon the (’barter, and study the di)CLiment itself, w^e 
may find it rather surprising reading. Jt is in a form resembling 
a legal contract, and consists of sixty-one clauses, each deal¬ 
ing either with the details of feudal administration and custom 
or with elaborate provisions for securing the enforcement of 
the promises which it embodies. It is entirely lacking in any 
spacious statement of the principles of democratic govern¬ 
ment or the rights of man. It is not a declaration of constitu¬ 
tional doctrine, hut a practical document to remedy current 
; abuses in the feudal system. In the forefront stand the ques¬ 
tions of scutage, of feudal reliefs and of wardship. The word 
’ “Ireeman'’ was a technical feudal term, and it is doubtful 
whether it included even the richer merchants, far less the 
bondmen or humbler classes wTo make up the bulk of a na¬ 
tion. It implies on the King’s part a promise of good govern¬ 
ment for the future, but the terms of the promise are restricted 
to the observance of the customary privileges and interests of 
the baronial class. The barons on their part were compelled 
to make some provision for their tenants, the limits forced on 
John being vaguely applied to the tenants-in-chief as well; but 
they did as little as they safely and decently could. The villeins, 
in so far as they were protected, received such solicitous at¬ 
tention as befitted valuable chattels attached to the manor and 
not as free citizens of the realm. 

The thirteenth century was to be a great age of Parlia¬ 
mentary development and experiment, yet there is no mention 
in Magna Carta of Parliament or representation of any but 
the baronial class. Fhc great watchw'ords of the future here 
find no place. The actual Charter is a redress of feudal griev¬ 
ances extorted from an unwilling king by a discontented ruling 
class insisting on its privileges, and it ignored some of the most 
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important matters which the King and baronage had to vScttle, 
such as the terms ot military service. 

Magna Carla must not however be dismissed lightly, in 
words of a modern writer, as “a monument of class selfish 
ness.” Even in its own day men of all ranks above the statue 
of villeins had an interest in securing that the tenure of laui^ 
should be secure from arbitrary encroacI)nu.mt. Moreover, ih~ 
greatest magnate might hold, and often did hold, I’tesides hr 
estate in chief, parcels of land under the most diverse tenure 
by knight service, by the privileges of “socage,” or as a tenai- 
at will. Iherefore in securing themselves the barons of Runn. 
mede were in fact estal>lishing the rights of the whole landed 
class, great and small—the simple knight with two hundi'ie' 
acres, the farmer or small yeoman with sixty. And there r 
evidence that their action was so understood throughoui Un 
country. In 1218 an official endeavoured to upset by writ , 
judgment given in the county court of Lincolnshire. The vie 
tim was a great landowner, but the whole counly rallied to fii 
cause and to the “liberty sworn and granted.” staling in Ihci; 
protest that they acted “with him, and for him, and for out 
selves, and the community of the whole realm.” 

If the thirteenth-century magnates understood little and 
cared less for popular liberties or Parliamentary democracy, 
they had all the same laid hold of a principle which was to be 
of prime importance for the future development of Fmgli.sh 
society and English institutions. Throughout the document if 
is implied that here is a law which is above the King aiK* 
which even he must not break. This reaffirmation of a suprenh" 
law and its expression in a general charter is the great work 
of Magna Carta; and this alone justifies the respect in which 
men have held it. The reign of Henry II, according to the 
most respected authorities, initiates the rule of law. But the 
work as yet was incomplete: the Crown was still above the law; 
the legal system which Henry had created could become, as 
John showed, an instrument of oppression. 

Now for the first time the King himself is bound by the 
law. The root principle was destined to survive across the 
generations and rise paramount long after the feudal back¬ 
ground of 1215 had faded in the past. The Charter became 
in the process of time an enduring witness tliat the power of 
the Crown was not absolute. 

The facts embodied in it and the circumstances giving rise 
to them were buried or misunderstood. The underlying idea of 
the sovereignty of law, long existent in feudal custom, was 
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raised by it into a doctrine for the national State. And wtien 
in subsequent ages the Slate, swolJen with its own authority, 
has attempted to ride roughshod over the rights or liberties of 
Ihc subject it is to this doctrine that appeal has again and again 
been made, and never, as yet, without success. 


BOOK TWO C H A P T L R S I X T E E N 

On the Anvil 


1/ INCi JOHN died in the toils: but he died at bay. The mis- 
government of his reign had brought against iiifu what 
seemed to be an overwhelming combination. He was at war 
With the Rnglish barons who had forced ^lim to grant the 
( barter. They had invited Louis, son of the implacable Philip, 
King of France, into the country to be their liege lord, and 
w/th him came foreign troops and hardy adventurers. The 
insurgent barons north of the Humber fiad the support of Alex- 
aiuler. King of Scots; in tlie West the rebellion was sustained 
by Llewellyn, the powerful Prince of North Wales. 1 he towns 
were mainly against the King; London was vehemently hostile. 
J he Cinque Ports were in enemy hands. Winchester, Worces¬ 
ter, and Carlisle, separated by the great distances of those 
times, were united in opposition to the Crown, 

On the other hand, the recreant King had sacrificed the 
status of the realm to purchase tlic unswerving aid of the 
Papacy. A strong body of mercenaries, the only regular troops 
in the kingdom, were in John’s pay. Some of the greatest 
warrior-nobles, the venerable William the Marshal, and the 
famous, romantic Ranulf, Earl of Chester, with a strong fol¬ 
lowing of the aristocracy, adhered to his cause. The mass of 
the people, bewildered by this new quarrel of their masters, 
on the whole inclined to the King against the barons, and 
certainly against the invading foreigners. Their part was only 
to suffer at the hands of both sides. Thus the forces were 
evenly balanced; everything threatened a long, stubborn civil 
war and a return to the anarchy of Stephen and Maud. John 
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himst?lf, after a lifetime of subtleties and double-dealing, of 
illegal devices and sharp, unexpected twists of religious poJicv, 
showed himself possessed, in the last months of his life, of a 
WTtrlike energy and resource which astonished friend and foe 
It was at this moment that he died of dyservtery, aggravated by 
fatigue and too much food and drink, Shakespeare has limned 
his hnal agony: 


And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw, . . * 

I beg cold comfort, and you are so suait 
Arnl so ungrateful, you deny me that. 

The death of the King in this convulsion of strife changeo 
the conditions of the conflict without ending it. The rival in 
tcrests and factions that w^ere afoot had many purposes beyone 
the better government of England. Louis was in the Islant? 
and fighting. Many had plighted him their faith, already once 
forsworn. The rebel lords were deeply involved with Iheii 
Scottish and Welsh allies; none was in the humour for peace. 
Yet the sole reason and justification lor revolt died with John 
Henry, a cliild of nine, was the undoubted heir to all the right; 
and loyalties of his grandfather’s wide empire. Ele was tlie 
rightful King of England. Upon what grounds could the op 
pressions of the father be visited upon his innocent son? A 
page of history had been violently turned; the new parchmeni 
was blank and clear. All parties were profoundly sensSible of 
these considerations. Nevertheless John for the moment was 
missed by those whose lives and fortunes were devoted to tlic 
national cause. W'illiam the Marshal acted with honesty and 
decision. Had he failed in his duty to the Crown the strong 
centralised monarchy which Henry II had created, and upon 
which the growing civilisation of the realm depended, mighf: 
have degenerated into a heptarchy of feudal princes, or even 
worse. The Papal Legale, sure of the unchanging policy ot 
Rome, aided William the Marshal. The boy King was crowmed 
at Gloucester and began his reign of fifty-six years on Octo 
her 28, 1216. He was anointed by the Legate, and in defaub 
of the diadem which John had lost in crossing the Wash a 
plain gold circlet was placed upon his brow. This was to prove 
no inadequate symbol of his rule. 

William the Marshal, aged seventy, reluctantly undertook 
what we should now call the Regency. He joined to himself the 
Elarl of Chester, who might well have been his rival but did 
not press his claims, and Hubert de Burgh, John’s faithful 
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I servant. The wisdevm and the weakness of ttie new ('rovernment 
f were alike revealed in the reissue of the f harter, which had 
■been too rashly quashed by the Pope in 1215. The religious 
i character of the King's party had beconie predominant. The 
: R('Va!ists wore white crewses, the C'hiirch preacfied a virtual 
; rrusade. and the chiefs of the opposing faction were excom- 
; niunicated. "'At a timec' said Henry in after-years to Bishop 
( nosseteste, “when W'C were orplian and minor, when our sub¬ 
ject s were not only alienated from ns, but were organised 
; c.cainst ns. it was (Mir mother, the Roman Cluuch, which 
brought this realm once more under our authority, wdiich 
consecrated ns King, ertnvned us and placed us on the throne.” 

l! was a reign of turmoil and distress and yet the forces of 
progress moved doggedly torward. Redhot iron was smitten 
o.n the anvil, and the hammer-blows forged a metal iTKore tense 
than had yet l)een seen. In this period the common people, 
with iheir Anglo-Saxon tradition of ancient rights and law 
running back to rernoie antiquity, lay sulTering under the 
armoured feet (.)f the nobility and of the royal mercenaries, 
reinforced in the main by the powxT of the Church. But the 
f)cople’s masters were disunited; not only did their jealousies 
, and ambitions and iheir taste for war keep them at variance, 
hut several rending fissures were opening among them. They 
were divided into parties: they were cross-cut obliquely by a 
I strong nationalism. It is an age of impulse and experiment, not 
I controlled by any general political theory. 

» * ♦ 

The confusion and monotony of the barons' warfare, against 
each other, or against the King, sometimes with the Church, 
more often against the Church, have repelled many readers of 
history. Ifut the fact is that King Henry Ill survived all his 
troubles and left England enjoying a prosperity and peace 
unknown when he was a child. 1 he cruel war and anarchy lay 
only upon the surface; underneath, unformulatetl and largely 
unrealised by the hard-pressed actors, coursed all the tides 
which were to flow in Europe five hundred years later; and 
almost all the capital decisions which are demanded of the 
modern world were rife in this medieval society. From out of 
the conflict there rise the figures of heroes, both warriors and 
statesmen, from whose tribulations we are separated by long 
ages, but whose work and outlook unite them to us, as if we 
read their acts and words in the morning newspaper. 

We must examine some of these figures at close quarters. 
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Stephen T.angton, the great Archbishop, was the indomitable, 
unwearying, builder of the rights of Englishmen against roya;, 
baronial, anti even ecclesiastical pretensions. He stood agains; 
King John: be stood against the Pope. Botli cast upon him a? 
times their utmost displeasure, short of taking his life. Heie i'^ 
a man who woi ked fi^* llie unitv of Chrislendom through 
Cathethc Church; but als('v for the interests t)f England agatno 
tlie Papacy. Here is a faithful servant of tlic Crown, hul r' 
the same (inic a champion of the C/hartcr, and all it meant,, air: 
still means. A commanding centred figure, practical, resource¬ 
ful, slnfting from side to side as evils forced him, l)iU qiiiti 
unchanging and unchangeable in his broad., na isc, brave, work 
aday, liberal purpose. Here w'as, if not an archilcct of oir 
Constitution, at lea.st a punctual and unfailing Clerk of th^ 
Wfn'ks. 

1'he second personality winch en'jcrgcs freun the rcstles' 
scene is Hubert de Burgh. Shakespeare, v/hosc magic fmgci 
touches in succession most of the peaks of English Isistory ansi 
lights them with the sunrise so that all can see them standing 
out above the mountainous disorder, has brought Hubert t( 
our ken. Here is a. soldier and a politiciair armed with the 
practical wisdom vshich familiarity with courts and camps 
vvitfi higlt authorities, ecclesiastical and armoured, may infusr 
into a marks conduct, and even nature, john’s ..tusticiar, iden¬ 
tified with the crimes and the follies of the reign, was yei 
known to all men as their constant resolute opponent. Under 
the Marshal, who was himself a star of European chivalry,. 
Hubert was an outstanding leader of resistance to the reliel 
lion against the monarchy. At the same time, above the W’ar- 
ring factions, he was a solid champion of the rights of Fingland, 
The Island should not be ravaged by greedy nobles, nor pil 
laged by foreign adventurers, nor mutilated unduly even for 
the high interests of the Papacy, which so often were the in¬ 
terests of Cliri.stcndom itself. 

I'he rebellion of the barons w'as quelled by fights on land 
and sea. At lancoln the King’s party had gained a lantastic 
but none the less decisive victory. In the streets of Lincoln, 
during a whole day, we are told that four hundred royal 
knights jostled and belaboured six hundred of the baronial 
party. Only three were killed in the combat. Contemporary 
opinion declined to accord the name of battle to this brawl. 
It was called “the Fair of Lincoln,” it is difficult to form a 
picture of wffiat happened. One must suppose that the knights 
had upon the average at least eight or ten stalwart retainers 
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each, and that the almost invulnerable, chain-mailed monsters 
waddled about in the throng, chasing away or cutting down the 
unarrnoured folk, and welting each other when they met, hard, 
blit perhaps not too hard. On this basis there were intricate 
mana'iivics and stratagems, turnings of hanks, takings in rear, 
entry tlirough privy ports by local treachery, odd contronta- 
henb all kinds of devices. But in the upshot the Royalists out- 
vviKed and out*walloped the insurgents. Accidents will happen 
in the best regulated faction fights, and one of the leading 
rebel barons, I homas, ( ount of Perche, had the misfortune 
10 be killed by a sword-thriist which penetrated iiis visor and 
ank deep into his brain. But fcT almost all the rest ot the 
.iirnioured crew' it was a joyous adventure. The vengeance of 
liie victors was wreaked mainly upon their rivals’ retainers and 
upon the civil population, who were plundered and slaughtered 
on a considerable scale. 

■' rhe Fair of Lincoln” gave the infant Tlcnry 111 a victory 
MO land, and de Burglls sea-victory off Dover against French 
reinforcements for I.ouis cut the revolt from its Continental 
root. Negotiations proceeded continually amid the broils. They 
were strenuously disputed, and meanwhile each side devastated 
ihc estates of the opposing party, to the intense misery of their 
inhabitants. Hubert, supported by Archbishop Langton and 
the Papal Legate, never lost his hold upon the Charter, al- 
ttiough this was the nominal bond of union of their opponents. 
There were unavoidable stresses between the devout Hnghsh 
Royalists and the interests of the universal Church, as inter¬ 
preted by the Pope. I’hcse stresses did not however take a 
physical form. Compromises were reached, not only between 
i rown and barons, but in the ecclesiastical sphere, betw'cen 
Fngland and Rome. 

Atfer a year of fighting, I.ouis of J'ranee was compelled to 
leave the country in 1217, his hopes utterly dashed. The Great 
(barter was now^ re-issued for the second time in order to 
show that the Government meant its word. In 1219 the old 
victorious Marshal died, and Hubert ruled the land for twelve 
years. He was a stern ruler. When FawTes de Breaute, who 
had been the chief mercenary of John and William the Marshal 
during all these recent tumults, grew overmigbty and at¬ 
tempted to disturb the new-found peace of the land, Hubert 
determined to expel him. On taking Fawkes’s stronghold of 
Bedford Castle in 1224, after two months’ siege, Ffubert 
hanged in front of its walls the twenty-four surviving knights 
who had conuiianded the garrison. In the following year, as 
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a sign of pacification, the Great Charter was again re-issued 
in what was substantially its final form. Thus it became an on 
challenged part of English law and tradition. But for the 
turbulent years of Henry Ill’s minority, it might have mould 
ered in the archives of history as a merely partisan document 

No long administration is immune from mistakes and every 
statesman must from time to time make concessions to wrong¬ 
headed superior powers. But Hubert throughout his tenui> 
stood for the policy of doing the least possible to recover tiie 
King’s French domains. This he carried out not only by conn 
sel, but by paralysing action, and by organising ignominioib 
flight before the enemy when battle seemed otherwise un 
avoidable. He hampered the preparation for fresh war; 
stood firm against the incursions of foreign favourites and au 
venturers. He resisted the Papacy in its efforts to draw rnone . 
at all costs out of England for its large European scheme 
He maintained order, and as the King grew' up he restrained 
the Court party which was forming about him from nicikinL 
inroads upon the Charier. His was entirely the English poir.'i 
of view. 

At last in 1229 he had exhausted his goodwill and fortune 
and fate was upon him. The King, now^ tw enty-two years oi: 
age, crowned and acting, arrived at Portsmouth with a large 
army raised by the utmost exercise of his feudal power to 
defend those estates in France which after the loss of Nor¬ 
mandy still pertained to the English Crown. Hubert could no* 
control this, but the transporting of the expedition lay ap 
parently in his department. The King found no ships, or few 
awaiting him; no supplies, no money, for his oversea venture 
He flew into a rage. Although usually mild, affable, scholarlv 
and artistic, he drew his sword and rushed upon the Justiciar 
reproaching him with having betrayed his trust and beini? 
bribed by France. It certainly was a very unpleasant ami 
awkward situation, the Army washing to fight abroad, and the 
Navy and the Treasury unable or unwilling to carry Ihervi 
thither. The quarrel was smoothed down; the King recovered 
his temper; the expedition sailed in the following year and 
Hubert retained his place. But not for long. In 1232 he was 
driven from power by a small palace clique. Threatened in his 
life, he took sanctuary at Brentwood. He was dragged frorn 
this asylum, but the common, humble blacksmith who was 
ordered to put the fetters on him declared he would die any 
death rather than do so; and he is said to have used the words 
which historians have deemed to be the true monument of 
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Hubert de Burgh; “Is he not that most faithful Hubert who so 
often saved England from the devastation of foreigners and 
restored England to England?” 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

During John's reign one of the most cruel tragedies of WT>rld 
history had r\in its course in Southern EYance. In the domains 
of Raymond VI, Count of Toulouse* there had grown up dur- 
)iig several generations a heresy, sombre and austere in theory, 
hut genial in practice. The Albigcnses, or ( alhares, “the Puri- 
tied/' as they were called, dismissed altogether from the human 
niind the resurrection of the body. Purgatory, and Hell. In 
iheir vie'w fife on earth in the llesh was the work ol Satan. The 
inateria! phase \vouid soon pass and the soul, freed from its 
accursed encumlirance, would be resumed in eternal bliss into 
the Godhead. Tlie “Perfects'' of this cult practised chastity 
and abstinence, and professed in principle a sincere wish for 
death; but the mass of the population, relieved from the op- 
l?ression of supernatural terror, developed, we are assured, in 
the delicious climate of lh(')se regions, easy morals and merry 
ciiaracter. The thrilling sensation of being raised above the 
vicissitudes of this world and at the same tune freed from the 
menaces of the next produced a great happiness in these re« 
gions,, in which all classes joined, and from it sprang culture 
of manners and fervour of conviction. 

This casting oil of all spiritiud chains was, naturally, un¬ 
welcome to the Papacy. The whole moral schente of the West¬ 
ern world was based, albeit precariously, upon Original Sin, 
Redemption by Grace, and a Hell of infinite torment and 
diiration, which could only be avoided through the ministra¬ 
tions of the clergy, it was some time before the Papacy realised 
the deadliness and the magnitude of the novel sin which was 
spreading in what we now call Southern EYance. Once the 
gravity of the challenge w'as understood it superseded even 
the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel. In 1209 a 
C rusadc for a different purpose was set on foot, and all tem¬ 
poral forces at the disposal of Rome w'ere directed upon the 
Albigenses, under the leadership of Philip of France. At this 
time the burning of heretics and other undesirables, which had 
been practised sporadically in France, received the formal 
sanction of law. The process of blotting out the new' heresy by 
the most atrocious cnielties which the human mind can con¬ 
ceive occupied nearly a generation. The heretics, led by the 
‘"Perfects,” fought like tigers, regarding death as a final release 
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from the curse of Ihe body. But the work was thoroughly done. 
The Albigcnsian ficresy was burned out at the stake. Only 
poor, hungry folk in the forests and mountains, which happily 
abound in these parts, still harhouicd those doubts about ap¬ 
proaching damnation upon which so much of the discipline 
and responsibility of human beings and tlie authority and up¬ 
keep of the Cduirch depended. 

Of a!! the leaders in this ( Ynsade none surpassed a certain 
Simon de Montfort, “a minor lord of the Paris rcgK)n.’' lie 
rose to commanding control in this war. and was acclaimed 
the eOective leader, lie was made Viscount of Hc/iers and 
Carcassonne "at the instance of the barons of < rod’s army, 
the legates and the priests present.” I'his capable, merciless 
man accomplished the bloody task, and when he fell at tlie 
siege of Toulouse he left behind him a son who bore his name,, 
succeeded to fns high station among the nobility of the age, 
and became associated with an idea winch has made him lor 
ever famous,. 


♦ * * 

De Bnigh's conduct bail been far from lilamelcss. but his 
fall had been deliberately engineered by men wliosc object 
was not to reform administration but to gain power. The 
leader of this intrigue was his former rival Peter dcs Roches, 
tile Bishop of Winchester. Dcs Roches himself kept in the 
background, but at the Christmas Council of 1232 nearly 
every post of consequence in the administration was conferred 
upon his friends, most of them, like him, Poitevins. More 
WMS involved in the defeat of de Burgh than the triumph of 
des Roches and his party. De Burgh was the last ot the great 
Justiciars who had wielded plenary and at times almost sover¬ 
eign power. Henceforward the Household oflices like the 
Wardrobe, largely dependent upon the royal will and favour, 
began to overshadow the great “national” otTiccs, like the 
Justiciarship, filled by the baronial magnates. As they came to 
be occupied increasingly by foreign intruders, Poitevins, 
Savoyards, Provencals, the national feeling of the baronage 
became violently hostile. Under the leadership of Richard the 
Marsha], a second son of the great William, the barons began 
to growl against the foreigners. Dc.s Roches retorted that the 
King had need of foreigners to protect him against the treach¬ 
ery of his natural subjects; and large numbers of f’oitevin and 
Breton mercenaries were brought over to sustain this view. 
But tile struggle was short, la alliance with Prince Llewellyn 
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die young Marshal drove the King among the Welsh marches, 
stckcd Shrewsbury, and harried dcs Rochesks lands. In the 
of 1234 Kenry was forced to accept terms, and, al- 
ihoiigh the Marsha] was killed in April, the new Archbishop^ 
: cirri und Rich, insisted on the fulfilment of the treaty. The 
Pohevio officials were dismissed, des Roches found it con- 
v( raent to go on a journey to Italy, and de Burgh w'as hon- 
ortraifly restored to his lands and possessior\s. 

[he Foitevins w'cre the first of the long succession of foreign 
favourites w'hom Henry IH gathered round him in the middle 
vear*' of Ins reign. Hatred of tlie aliens, who dominated the 
King, moi'iopolised tlu- olficcs, and made scandalous profits out 
of a country to whose national interests they were completely 
ahjjilerent., became the theme (>f baronial opposition. The 
King's affection was reserved for those wdio Hattered his vanity 
sad ministered to his caprices. He develojied a love for ex¬ 
travagant splendour, and naturally prefened to his morose 
I’arons the brilliant adveuiurers of Poitou arid Provence. The 
s.n!iure of medieva! Provence, the home of the tTOuhadours 
and tfie creed of chivalry, fascinated Henry, in 1236 he mar¬ 
ried Eleanor, the daughter of Raymond of Provence. With 
[ ieanor came her numerous and needy kinsmen, chief among 
liiern her four uncic.s. A uew wave of foreigners descended 
s'pon the profitable wardships, marriages, escheats, and bene¬ 
fices, which the disgusted baronage regarded as their own. 
The King delighted to shower gifts upon his charming rela- 
hrms, and the responsibility for all the evils of his reign was 
iiiid upon their shoulders, ft is the irony ol history that not the 
least unpopuhir was this same Simon cie Montlort, son ol the 
repressor of the Albigenscs. 

An even more copious source of discontent in England was 
the influence of the Papacy over the giatef ul and pious King. 
Pope Gregory IX, at desperate grips with the Holy Roman 
f jnperor Frederick 11, made ever greater demands for money, 
and his Legate, Otto, took an interest in English Church Re- 
lorm, Otto’s demand in 1240 for one-fifth of the clergy's rents 
ond movables raised a storm. The rectors of Berkshire pub¬ 
lished a manifesto denying the right of Rome to tax the Eng- 
hsh Cfhurcb, and urging that the Pope, like other bishops, 
should “live of his own.” Nevertheless, early in 124] Otto re¬ 
turned to Rome with a great treasure; and the Pope rewarded 
the lo 3 ^aIty of the Italian clergy by granting them the next 
three hundred vacant English benefices. The election of In¬ 
nocent IV in 1243 led to renewed demands. In that year the 
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Papal envoy forbade bishops in P'ngland to appoint to bene-’ 
fices until the long list of Papal nominees had been exhausted. 
Robert (jrossetestc, scholar, scientist, and saint, a former 
Master of the Oxford Schools and since 1235 Bishop of 
Lincoln, led the English clergy in evasion or refusa] of Papal 
demands, lie became their champion, Altfiongh he still be¬ 
lieved that the f-^ope was absolute, he heralded the attacks 
which Wyclif was more than a century later to make upon the 
exactions and corruption of the Roman Court. 

The Church, writhing under Papal exaction, and thv^ baron¬ 
age, offended by Court encroachments, were uni led in hatred 
of foreigners, A crisis came in 1244, when a baronial com¬ 
mission was appointed to fix the terms of a money grant to the 
King. The barons insisted that the Justiciar, Chancellor, and 
Treasurer, besides certain judges, should he elected by the 
Creat Ccmucil, on w hich they were strringly represented. T'our 
of the King’s (. ouncii were to be similarly elected, wath pow er 
to summon the Cireat Council. The King turned in bis distress 
to the already mulcted Church, hut his appeal was rejected 
througli (he inHuence of Grosseteste. In 1247 the voracious 
Poilevins encouraged the King in despotic ideas of govern¬ 
ment. 'I'o their appetites were now added those of the King's 
three half-brothers, the Lusignans, (he sons of JohiTs Queen, 
Isabella, by her second marriage. Henry adopted a new tone. 
“Servants do not judge their master,” he said in 1248. “Vassals 
do not judge their prince or bind him by conditions. They 
should put themselves at his disposal and be submissive to his 
will.” Such language procured no money; and money was the 
pinch. Henry was forced to sell plate and jewels and give new 
privileges or new grants of old rights to those who would buy 
them. Salaries were unpaid, forced gifts extracted; the forest 
courts were exploited and extortion condoned. In 1252 the 
King, on the pretext of a Crusade, demanded a tithe of ec- 
clesiastica! rents and property for three years. On Grosseteste’s 
advice the clergy refused this grant, because the King would 
not on his part confirm Magna Carta. Next year Grosseteste 
died, indomitable to the last against both Papal and royal 
exactions. 

Mcanw'hile Henry had secretly accepted greater Continental 
obligations. The death of the Holy Roman Emperor TYederick 
in 1250 revived at Rome the old plan of uniting Sicily, over 
which he had ruled, to the Papal dominions. In 1254 Henry HI 
accepted the Papa! offer of the Sicilian Ciown for his younger 
son Edmund. This was a foolish step, and the conditions at- 
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(ached to the gift raised it to the very height of folly. The Eng¬ 
lish King was to provide an army, and he stood surety for a 
m.'iss of Papal debts amounting to the vast sum in those days of 
£90,000. When the King’s acceptance of the Papal 
ohcr became known a storm of indignation broke over his 
tsead. Both the Great Council and the clergy refused financial 
,!Ki As if this were not enough, at the. Imperial election of 
1257 the King’s brother, Richard of Cornwall, offered himself 
a; Fmperor, and Henry spent lavishly to secure his election. 
Ilie final stroke was the King’s complete failure to check the 
sajccesses of Llewellyn, who in 1256 had swept the Finglish out 
of Wales and intrigued to overthrow the English faction in 
S.:otland. Despised, discredited, and trsghtened, without money 
or men, the King faced an angered and pow^erful opposition. 

♦ * * 

in the last years of Grosseteste's life Ijc had come to hope 
great things of his friend, Simon dc Montfoit. Simon liad mar- 
rud the King’s sister and had inherited the Earldom of Leices¬ 
ter,. He had been governor of the English lantis in Gascony for 
tour years. Strong and energetic, he had aroused the jealousy 
and opposition of the King's favourites: and as a result of their 
intrigues he had been brought to trial in 1252. The commis¬ 
sion acquitted him: but in return for a sum of money from the 
King he unwillingly agreed to vacate his ollice. Friendship 
hefvveen him and the King was at an end: on the one side was 
contempt, on the other suspieion. in this way, from an un¬ 
expected quarter, appeared the leader whom tfic btuonial and 
national opposition had Icmg lacked. 

There were many greater notables in England, and his re¬ 
lationship to the King was aspersed by the charge that he had 
seduced his bride before he married her. None the less there 
he stood with five resolute sons, an alien leader, who was to 
become the brain and driving force of the English aristocracy. 
Behind him gradually ranged themselves most of the great 
feudal chiefs, the whole strength of Eondon as a corporate 
entity, all the low'er clergy, and the goodwill of the nation. A 
letter of a Court ofUcial, written in July 1258, has been pre¬ 
served. The King, so it says, had yielded to what he felt was 
overwhelming pressure. A commission for reform of govern¬ 
ment was set up; it was agreed that '‘public offices should only 
be occupied by the English,” and that ”the emissaries of Rome 
and the foreign merchants and bankers should be reduced to 
their proper station.” Grants of land to foreigners, the position 
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of the King’s Hoiisetiold, the custody of the fortresses, were 
all called in tjuestion. “I'he barons," writes our civil servant, 
“have a great and diOicult task which cannot be carried out 
easily or quickly. They are proceeding . . . fcrcHiier. May 
the results be good!" 


BOOK T wo " C li A P TER SEVENTEEN 

The Mother of Parliaments 


'THE later years of Henry ttPs troubled reign were mo- 
■* iTientous in their consequences for tlie growtli of English 
institutions. This may perhaps he called the seed-time of our 
Parliamentary system, though few participants in the sowing 
could have foreseen the results llial were eventually to be 
achieved. The commission for lelorm set about its work seri¬ 
ously, and in 1258 its proposals were embodied in tlie Provi¬ 
sions of (Jxford, supplemented and extended in 1259 by the 
Provisions of Westminster. This baronial movement repre¬ 
sented sometiiing deeper than dislike of alien counsellors, f'or 
the two sets of Provisions, taken togetlicr, represent a con¬ 
siderable shitt of interest from the standpoint of Magna Carta. 
The Great Charter was mainly concerned to define various 
points of law, whereas the Ihovisions of Oxford deal with the 
overriding question of by whose advice and through what 
oflicials royal government sfiould be carried on. Many of 
the clauses of the Provisions of Westminster moreover mark 
a limitation of baronial rather than of royal jurisdiction. The 
fruits of Henry IPs work were now to be seen; the nation was 
growing stronger, more .self-conscious and self-confident. The 
notable increase in judicial activity throughout the country, the 
more frequent visits of the judges and oflicials—all of them 
dependent upon local co-operation—educated the country 
knights in political responsibility and administration. 1 his 
process, which shaped the future of English institutions, had 
its first effects in the thirteenth century. 

The staple of the barons' demand was that the King in fu¬ 
ture should govern by a Council of Eiftcen, to be elected by 
four persotis, two from the baronial party and two from the 
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royal. It is significant that the King’s proclamation accepting 
the arrangement in English as well as French is the first public 
document to be issued in both languages since the time of 
William the Conqueror. For a spell this Council, animated and 
controlled by Simon de Montfort governed the land. They 
held each other in proper check, sharing among themselves the 
greater executive odices and entrusting the actual adrninistra- 
to “lesser men,” as was then widely thought to be desir¬ 
able. The magnates, once their own class interests were 
guarded, and their rights—which up to a certain point were 
$hc rights of the nation—were secure, did not wish to put the 
levers of power in the hands (d‘ one or two of their number. 
Tfiis idea of a (Cabinet of prditicians, chosen from the patrici¬ 
ate, with their higlily trained functionaries of no political status 
operating under them, had in it a long vitality and many resur¬ 
rections. 

It is about this time that the word “■Parlcment”—Parlia¬ 
ment—began to be current. In 1086 William the Conqueror 
laid ''deep speech” with his wise men before launching the 
Domesday inquiry. In l.atin this would have appeared as col- 
loqulum; and “colloquy” is the common name in the twelfth 
century for the consultations betw^een the King and his mag¬ 
nates. The occasional colloquy “on great affairs of the King¬ 
dom” can at this point be called a Parliament. But more often 
ihe w^ord means the permanent Council of officials and judges 
\^h^ch sat at Westminster to receive petitions, redress griev¬ 
ances, and generally regulate the course of the law. By the 
tfiirteenth century Parliament establishes itself as the name of 
two quite different, though united, institutions. 

If we translate (heir functions into modern terms we may 
say that the first of these assemblies deals with policy, the sec¬ 
ond with legislation and administration. The debate on the 
Address at the beginning of a session is very like a colloquy, 
while the proceedings of “Parliament” have their analogue in 
the committee stage of a Bill. In the reign of Henry III, and 
even of Edward I, it was by no means a foregone conclusion 
that the two assemblies would be amalgamated. Rather did it 
look as if the English Constitution would develop as did the 
French Constitution, with a King in Council as the real Gov¬ 
ernment, with the magnates reduced to a mere nobility, and 
“Barlcment” only a clearinghouse for legal business. Our his¬ 
tory did not take this course. In the first place the magnates 
during the century that followed succeeded in mastering the 
Council and identifying their interests with it. Secondly, the 
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English counties had a life of their own, and their representa¬ 
tives at Westminster were to exercise increasing influence. 
But without the powerful impulse of Simon de Montfort these 
forces might not have combined to shape a durable legislative 
assembly. 


♦ 

The King, the Court party, and the immense foreign in¬ 
terests associated therewith had no intention of submitting 
indefinitely to the thraldom of the Provisions. Every prepara¬ 
tion was made to recover the lost ground. In 1259 the King 
returned with hopes of foreign aid from Paris, where he had 
been to sign a treaty of peace with the French. His son E'd 
ward w'as already the rising star of all who wished to see a 
strong monarchy, Supporters of this cause appeared among 
the poor and turhuleni elements in London and the (owns. 
The enthusiasm of the revolution—for it was nothing less— 
had not been satisfied by a baronial victory. Ideas were afoot 
which would not readily be pul io sleep. It is the merit of 
Simon de Montfort that he did not rest content with a victory 
by the barons over the Crown, He turned at once upon the 
barons themselves. If the King should be curbed, so also must 
they in their own spheres show respect for the general interest. 
Upon these issues the claims of the middle classes, who had 
played a great part in carrying the barons to supremacy, could 
not be disregarded. The “apprentice"’ or bachelor knights, who 
may be taken as voicing the wishes of the countiy gentry, 
formed a virile association of their own entitled “the Com¬ 
munity of the Bachelors of England.” Simon dc Montfort 
became their champion. Very soon he began to rebuke great 
lords for abuse of their privileges. He wished to extend to the 
baronial estates the reforms already undertaken in the royal 
administration. He addressed himself pointedly to Richard, 
Earl of Gloucester, w'ho ruled wide estates in the South-West 
and in South Wales, He procured an ordinance from the 
Council making it plain that the great lords were under the 
royal authority, which was again—though this he did not 
stress—under the Council. Here was dictatorship in a new 
form. It was a dictatorship of the Commonwealth, but, as so 
often happens to these bold ideas, it expressed itself inevitably 
through a man and a leader. These developments split the 
baronial party from end to end; and the King and his valiant 
son Edward, striking in with all their own resources upon their 
divided opponents, felt they might put the matter to the proof. 
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At Easter in 126] Henry, freed by the Pope from his oath to 
accept the Provisions of Oxford and Westminster, deposed the 
ofTicials and Ministers appointed by the barons. There were 
now two Governments with conflicting titles, each interfering 
with the other. The barons summoned the representatives of 
the shires to meet them at St Albans; the King summoned them 
to Windsor. Both parties competed for popular support. The 
Isirons commanded greater sympathy in the country, and only 
Gioucester’s opposition to de Montfort held them back from 
sharp action. After the death of Gloucester in July 1262 the 
baronial party rallied to dc Montfort’s drastic policy. Givil 
war broke out, and Simon and his sons, all of whom played 
vigorous parts, a moiety of barons, the middle class, so far as 
if had emerged, and powerful allies in Wales together faced in 
redoubtable array the challenge of the Crown. 

vSimon de Montfort was a general as well as a politician. 
Nothing in his upbringing or circumstances would naturally 
h;ive suggested to him the course he look. It is ungratefully 
nsserted that he had no real conception of the ultimate mean¬ 
ing of his actions. Certainly he builded better than he knew. 
By September 1263 a reaction against him had become visible: 
be had succeeded only too well. Edward played upon the dis¬ 
content among the harons, appealed to their feudal and selfish 
interest, fomented their jealousy of de Montfort, and so built 
up a strong royalist party. At the end of the year de Montfort 
bad to agree to arbitration by Louis IX, the French king. The 
decision went against him. i.oyal to his monarchial rank, the 
King of France defended the prerogative of the King of Eng¬ 
land and declared the Provisions to be illegal. As Louis was 
accepted as a saint in his own lifetime this was serious. Already 
however the rival parlies had taken up arms. Jn the civil war 
that followed the feudal party more or le.ss supported the King. 
I’hc people, especially the towns, and the party of ecclesiastical 
reform, especially the Franciscans, rallied to de Montfort. New 
controls were improvi.scd in many towns to defeat the royalist 
sympathies of the municipal oligarchies. In the summer of 
1264 de Montfort once again came South to relieve the pres- 
:mre which Henry and Edward were exerting on the Cinque 
F^orts. 

The King and Prince Edward met him in Sussex with a 
superior power. At Lewes a fierce battle was fought. In some 
ways it was a forerunner of Edgehill. Edward, like Rupert four 
hundred years later, conquered all before him, pursued in¬ 
continently, and returned to the battlefield only to find that all 
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was lost. Simon had, with much craft and experience of war,, | 
laid a trap to which the peculiar conditions of the ground lent! 
themselves, whereby when his centre had been pierced his two 
wings of armoured cavalry fell upon the royal main body from 
both flanks and crushed all resistance. He was accustomed at 
this lime owing to a fall from his horse to be carried with the 
army in a sumptuous and brightly decorated litter, like the 
coach of an eighteenth-century general. In this he placed two 
or three hostages for their greater security, and set it among 
the Welsh in the centre, together with many banners and em¬ 
blems suggesting his presence. Prince Edward, in his charge, 
captured this trophy, and killed the unlucky hostages from hi.s 
own party w/ho were found therein. But meanwhiiJe the King 
and all his Court and principal supporters were taken prisoners 
by de Montfort, and the energetic prince returned only to 
share their plight. 

Simon de Montfort was now in every respect master of 
England, and if he had proceeded in the brutal manner of 
modern times in several European countries by the wholesale 
slaughter of ail who w^ere in his power he might long have re¬ 
mained so. In those days however, for all their cruelty in indi¬ 
vidual cases, nothing was pushed to the last extreme. The in¬ 
fluences that counted with men in contest for power at the peril 
of their lives were by no means only brutal. Force, though 
potent, was not sovereign. Simon made a treaty with the captive 
King and the beaten party, whereby the rights of the Crown 
were in theory respected, though in practice the King and his 
son were to be subjected to strict controls. The general balance 
of the realm was preserved, and it is clear from Simon’s action 
not only that he felt the power of the opposing forces, but that 
he aimed at their ultimate unification. He saw himself, with the 
King in his hands, able to use the authority of the Crown to 
control the baronage and create the far broader and better 
political system which, whether he aimed at it or not, must 
have automatically followed from his success. Thus he ruled 
the land, with the feeble King and the proud Prince Edward 
prisoners in his hands. This opens the third and final stage io 
his career. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

All the barons', whatever party they had chosen, saw them¬ 
selves confronted with an even greater menace than that from 
which they had used Simon to deliver them. The combination 
of Simon’s genius and energy with the inherent powers of a 
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pjantagenct monarchy and the support of the middle classes, 
already so truculent, was a menace to their class privileges far 
more intimate and searching than the rnisgovernment of John 
or the foreign encumbrances of Henry TFl. Throughout these 
struggles of lasting signiticance the Fmglish barony never 
deviated from their own self-interest. At Runnymede they had 
served national freedom when they thought ttiey were defend¬ 
ing their owri privilege. They had now no doubt (hat vSimon 
\v;!S its enemy. He was certainly a despot, with a king in his 
wallet and the torces of scacial revolution at his back. The 
herons formed a hard camfcderacy among Ihcrnselves, and 
with all the forces of the Court not in Simon's hands schemed 
night and day to overthrow him. 

I or the incnrient de Montfort was content that the necessary 
steps should b(‘ taken by a council of nine who controlled 
expenditure and appointed officials. Any long-term settlement 
crnild be left until the Parliament w'hich he had summoned 
lor I2f>5, rhe Fiarrs autocratic position was not popular, yet 
hie country was in such a state of confusion tltat circumstances 
seemed to iustify it. In (he North and along the Welsh Marches 
the opposition was still strong and reckless: in finance the 
Queen and (he earls Hugh Bigod and Warenne intrigued for 
support: the Papaev backed the King. De Montfort kept com¬ 
mand of the Narrow Seas by raising a tleet in the Cinque Ports 
and openly encouraging privateering. In the West however he 
lost the support of Ciilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and the 
son of his former rival Richard de Clare. Without openly join¬ 
ing the royalists Clare conspired with them and revived his 
father's quarrel with de Montfort. Summoned to the Parlia¬ 
ment of 1265, he replied by accusing the Earl of appropriating 
for himself and his sons the revenues of the Crown and the 
confiscated property of the opposition nobles. There was some 
truth in these accusations, but Clare's main objection appears 
to have been that he did not share the spoils. 

In January 1265 a Parliament met in London, to which 
Simon summoned representatives both from the shires and 
from the towns. Its purpose was to give an appearance of 
legality to the revolutionary settlement, and this, under the 
guidance of de Montfort, it proceeded to do. Its importance 
lay however more in its character as a representative assembly 
than in its work. The constitutional significance which was 
once attached to it as the first representative Parliament in our 
history is somewhat discounted by modern opinion. The prac¬ 
tical reason for summoning the strong popular element was 
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dc Moritfort’s desire to weight the Parliament with his own 
supporters: among the magnates only live earls and eighteen 
barons received writs of summons. Again he fell back upon 
the support of the country gentry and the burgesses againsi 
the hostility or indinerence of the magnates. In this lay his 
message and his tactics. 

The Parliament dutifully approved of de Montfort’s actions 
and accepted his settlement embodied in the Provisions. Bui 
Clare's withdrawal to the West could only mean the renewaA 
of war. King Henry Hi abode docilely in Simon's control, and 
was treated all the time with profound personal respect. Prince 
Edward enjoyed a liberty which could only ha\e been founded, 
upon his parole not to escape. However, as the baronial storm 
gathered and many divisions occurred in Simon’s party, and all 
the difficulties of government brought inevitable unpopularity 
in their train, he went out hunting one day with a few friends, 
and forgot to return as in honour bound. He galloped away 
through the woodland, first after the slag and then in quest of 
larger game. He at once became the active organising head oi 
the most powerful elements in English life, lo all of which the 
destructi<>n of Simon de Montfort and Ins unheard-of innova¬ 
tions had become the suf>reme object. By promising lo uphold 
the Charters, to remedy grievances and to expel the foreigners,, 
Edward succeeded in uniting the baronial party and in cutting 
away the ground from under de Montfort’s feet. 7 he Earl now 
appeared as no more than the leader of a personal faction, 
and his alliance with IJewellyn, by which he recognised the 
claims of the Welsh prince to territory and independence, 
compromised his reputation. Out-manrruvred politically by 
Eldward, he had also placed himself at a serious military dis¬ 
advantage. While Edward and the Marcher btirons, as they 
were called, held the Severn valley de Montfort was penned in, 
his retreat to the cast cut off, and his forces driven back into 
South Wales. At the beginning of August he made another 
attempt to cross the river and to join the forces which his son. 
Simon, was bringing up from the south-east. He succeeded in 
passing by a ford near Worcester, but his son’s forces were 
trapped by Edward near Kenilworth and routed. Unaw^are of 
this disaster, the Earl was caught in turn at Evesham; and 
here on August 4 the final battle took place. 

It was fought in the rain and half-darkness of a sudden 
storm. The Welsh broke before Edward’s heavy horse, and 
the small group around de Montfort were left to fight des¬ 
perately until sheer weight of numbers overwhelmed them. 
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loe IMontfort dieci a hero on the field. The Marchers massacred 
i lart’C numbers of fugitives and prisoiiers and mutilated the 
bodies of the dead. The old King, a pathetic figure, who had 
been carried by the Earl in all his waindcrings, was wounded 
bv his son’s followers, and only escaped death by revealing 
his identity witli the cry, ‘‘Slay me not! I am Henry of Win¬ 
chester, your King.’" 


si? ♦ 

The great Earl was dead, but his movement lived widc- 
,oread and deep throughout the nation. The ruthless, hap¬ 
hazard granting away of the confiscated lands after Evesham 
provoked the bitter opposition of the disinherited. In isolated 
centres at Kenilworth, Axholme, and Ely the foliowers of 
Jc Montlort held out. and pillaged the countryside in sullen de¬ 
spair. The (jovernment w'as too weak to reduce them. The 
wiiole country sutfered from confusion and unrest. The com- 
niion folk did not conceal their partisan.ship for de Montforfs 
esiuse, and rebels and outlaws beset the roads and forests. For¬ 
eign merchants were forbidden in the King’s name to come to 
England because tlieir safety could not be guaranteed. A 
reversion to feudal independence and consequent anarchy 
appeared imminent. In these troubles Pope Clement iV and 
his Legate Oltobon enjoined moderation; and after a six- 
rnonths unsuccessful siege of Kenilworth Edward realised that 
this was the only policy. T’hcre was strong opposition from 
those who had benefited from the confiscations. The Earl of 
Gloucester had been bitterly disillusioned by F'dward's re¬ 
pudiation of his promises of reform. Early in 1267 he de¬ 
manded the expulsion of the aliens and the re-enactment of 
(be Provisions. I’o enforce his demands he entered London 
with general acceptance. His action and the influence of the 
lA'gatc secured pardon and good terms for the disinherited 
on the compromise principle of “No disinheritance, but re¬ 
purchase.” Late in 1267 the justices were sent out through the 
country to apply these terms equitably. The records testify to 
the widespread nature of the disturbances and to the fact that 
locally the rebellion had been directed against the otficials, 
that it had been supported by the lower clergy, with not a few 
abbots and priors, and that a considerable number of the 
country gentry not bound to the baronial side by feudal ties 
had supported de Montfort. 

in the last years of his life, with de Montfort dead and 
Edward away on Crusade, the feeble King enjoyed compara- 
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tivc peace. More than half a century before, at the age of nine, 
he had succeeded to the troubicd inheritance of his father in 
the midst of civil war. At times if had seemed as it' be would 
also die in the midst oi civil war. At last how^ever the stonrrr; 
were over; he eouki tinri tntck to the things of beauty that 
interested him tar more tlian political slntggles. Tlic new 
Abbey of Westminster, a masterpiece of ( iollnc architecture 
was now dedicated; its consecration fiad long been the dearest 
object ot Henry Ill’s life. And fiere in the last weeks of 127? 
he was buried. 

The quiet of these last few years should not leaci us to sup¬ 
pose that de Mont tort’s struggle and the civil war had been ii- 
vain. Among the coinnion people he was for nianv years vvor- 
shipped as a saint, and miracles vveic worked at his tomb 
I’heir support could do nothing lor him at bvcsIianL hut hv 
had been their friend, he fiad inspired the hope tliat he couhi 
end or mend the sullering and oppression of the poor: tor tliis 
they remembered him when they had forgotten his faults. 
Though a prince among administrators, he suffered as a poll 
tician from over-contidcncc and impatience. He trampled upon 
vested interests, broke with alt traditions, efid violence to all 
forms, and ncediessly created suspicion and distrust. Yet dc 
Montfort had liglued a tire never to be quenched in Rngli.sh 
history. Already in 12b7 the wStalute ot Marlborough had rC' 
enacted the cliiel of the Provisions of Westminster. Not less 
important was iiis injluence upon his nephew, Edward, the 
new King, who was to draw deeply upon the ideas of the man 
he had slain. In tins way dc Montfort’s purposes survived both 
the held of Evesham and the reaction winch succeeded it, and 
in Edward I the great Earl found his true heir. 


B O O K T V/ O " C H A P T E R F. 1 O H T E E N 

King Edward I 


'pEW princes had received so thorough an education in the 
art of rulership as Exiward 1 when at the age of thirty-three 
his father’s death brought him to the crowm. He was an experi¬ 
enced leader and a skilful general. He had carried bis father on 
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his shoulders; he had grappiled with Simon de Montfort, and, 
while sharing many of his views, had destroyed him. He had 
{earned the art of war by tasting defeat. When at any time in 
the ck'sing years of King Henry IM he could have taken con¬ 
trol he had preferred a filial and constitutional patience, all 
the more remarkable v^'hen his own love ot order and reform is 
contrasted with his father’s indolence and incapacity and the 
^yrnera.1 misgovernment of the realm. 

(.)f elegant bmki and lofty stature, a head and shoulders 
al'ovc the height of the orthnary man, witii liair always abun¬ 
dant. wfiich, clumging from yellow in childhood to black in 
numSiood and snow-Vvhitc in age, marked tlic measured prog¬ 
ress of fhs life, his proud brow and regular features were 
juarred (mly })y the droo{)ing left eyelid which had been char- 
acteristic of his falher. 11 fie stammered he was also eloquent. 
There is much talk of his limbs. His sinewy, miiscnlar arms 
were those of a swordsman: his Umg legs gave him a grip of 
the saddle, and the nickname of “kongshanks.” I'fie Domini¬ 
can chronicler Nicholas T rivet, hy whom these traits are re¬ 
corded. tells ns that the King delighted m war and tourna- 
rnerits, and especially in haw'king anti hunting. WTien he chased 
the slag he did not leave his quarry to the hounds, nor even 
na the huiUing spear: he galloped at breakneck speed to cut 
tlic unhappy beast to the ground. 

All this was typical ot his reign. He presents us with quali- 
hes which are a mixture of the administrative capacity of 
Henry 11 and the personal prowess and magnanimity of Caeur 
do Lion, No English king more fully lived up to the maxim 
he chose for himself: “To each his own.'’ He was animated by 
u passionate regard for justice and law, as he interpreted them, 
and for the rights of all groups within the community. Injuries 
and hostility roused, even to his last breath, a passionate tor¬ 
rent of resistance. But submission, or a genert>us act, on many 
occasions earned a swift response and laid the foundation of 
future friendship, 

Edward was in Sicily when his father died, but the greatest 
magnates in the realm, before the tomb had closed upon the 
corpse of Henry 111, acclaimed him King, with the assent of 
ail men. It was two years before he returned to England for his 
coronation. In his accession the hereditary and elective prin¬ 
ciples flowed into a common channel, none asking which was 
the stronger. His cordlicts with vSimon de Montfort and the 
baronage had taught him the need for the monarchy to stand 

a national footing. If Simon in his distresses had called in 
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the middle class to aid him alike against Oown and arrogarit 
nobles, the new King of his own Iree will wa^uld use this force 
in its proper place from the outset. Proportion is the keynote 
of his greatest years. He saw in the proud, turbuient baronage 
and a rapacious C hurch checks upon the royal authority; bn? 
be also recognised them as oppressors of the mass of his sub¬ 
jects; and it was by taking into account to a larger extent than 
had occurred before the interests of the mitldle class, and the 
needs of the people as a whole, that he succeeded in producing 
a broad, well-ordered foundation upon wiiich an active mon¬ 
archy could function in the general interest. Thus inspired, he 
sought a national kinttship, an extension of his mastery 
throughout tlie British Isles, and a preponderant influence iii 
the councils ol Europe. 

His administrative reforins in England w/ere not such as tc‘ 
give satisfaction to any one of the strong contending forces.. 
but rather to do justice to the whole, if the King resented the 
fetters winch the Charter had imposed upon his grandfather, if 
he desired to control the growing opulence and claims of the 
Church, lie did not Inmsell assume the recapiurcd powers, but 
reposed them upon a broader foundation. When in Itis con¬ 
flicts with the recent past he took away privileges which the 
Church and the baronage had gained he acted always in w^hat 
W'as acknow lerlged to be the interest ot tlic whole community. 
Throughout all his legislation, iiowcver varied its problems, 
there runs a common purpose: "‘Wc must find out what is ours 
and due to us, and others what is theirs and due to them.” 

Here wais a lime of setting in order. The reign is memorable, 
not for the erection of great new landmarks, but because the 
beneficial tendencies of the three preceding reigns were ex¬ 
tracted from error and confusion and organised and consol¬ 
idated ill a permanent structure. The framework and policies 
of the nation, which we have seen shaping themselves with 
many fluctuations, now set and hardened into a form which, 
surviving the tragedic.s of the Black Death, the Hundred Years 
War with France, and the Wars of the Roses, endured for the 
remainder of the Middle Age, and some of them for longer. 
In this period wc see a knightly and bourgeois stage of society 
increasingly replacing pure feudalism. I he organs of govern¬ 
ment, land tenure, the military and financial systems, the rela¬ 
tions of Church and State, all reach definitions which last 
nearly till the Tudors. 
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The first eighteen years of the reign witnessed an outburst 
of legislative activity for which there was to be no parallel for 
centuries. Nearly every year was marked by an important 
sSatute, Few of these were original, most were conservative in 
tone, but their cumulative cfl'ect was revolutionary. Edward 
rci’ed upon his Chancellor, Robert Burnell, Bishop of Bath 
•ind Wells, a man of humble birth, who had risen through the 
Tovui chancery and household to his bisliopric, and until his 
ii ath in 1292 remained the King’s principal adviser. Burneirs 
uhole life had been sfK'nt in the service of the Crown; all his 
policy was devoted to the increase of its power at the expense 
of feudal privilege and influence. He had not been Chancellor 
lor more than three weeks, after Fid ward’s return to Fingland in 
C!74, before a searching inquiry into the local administration 
V ;os begun. Armed with a list of forty questions, commission- 
, \\'erc sent throughout the land to ask what were the rights 
jid possessions of the King, what encroachments had been 
oiade upon them, which officials were negligent or corrupt, 
hich sheritfs “for prayer, price, or favour" concealed telonics, 
ocglected their duties, were harsh or bribed. Similar inquests 
had been made before; none was so thorough or so fertile. 
■'Masterful, but not tyrannical,” the King’s policy was to re- 
^pccf all rights and overthrow all usurpations. 

The First Statute of Westminster in the Parliament of 1275 
dealt with the administrative abuses exposed by the commis- 
; loners. The Statute of Gloucester in 1278 directed the justices 
to inquire by writs of Quo Warranto into the rights of feudal 
magnates to administer the law by their own courts and offi¬ 
cials within their demesnes, and ordained that those rights 
should he strictly defined. The main usefulness of the inquiry 
was to remind the great feudalists that they had duties as well 
ris rights. In 1279 the Statute of Mortmain, De Relii^iosis, 
iorbade gifts of land to be made to the Church, though the 
practice was allowed to continue under royal licence. In 1285 
the Statute of Winchester attacked local disorder, and in the 
same year was issued the Second Statute of Westminster, De 
Oonis Condiiionalihus, which strengthened the system of en¬ 
tailed estates. The Third Statute of Westminster, Quia Emp- 
tores, dealt with land held, not upon condition, but in fee 
Simple. Land held on these terms might be freely alienated, 
but it was stipulated for the future that the buyer must hold 
his purchase not from the seller, but from the seller’s lord, 
and by the same feudal services and customs as were attached 
to the land before the sale. It thus called a halt to the growth 
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of sub-infeudalion, and was greatly to the advantage of the 
Crown, as overlord, whose direct tenants now increased in 
number. 

TUq purpose of this famous series of laws was essentially 
conservative, and for a time their enforcement was efficient. 
But economic pressures were wreaking great changes in the 
propertied life ol England scarcely less deep-cutting than those 
which had taken place m the political sphere. Land gradually 
ceased to be the moral sanction upon which national society 
and defence w^cre based. It became by successive steps a com« 
rriodity, which cotHd in principle, like wool or mutton, f)c 
bought and sold, and which under certain restrictions could be 
either transferrer! to new owners by gift or testament or even 
settled under conditions of entail on future hves winch were to 
be the foundation of a new aristocracy. 

Ol course only a comparsitively small proportion of the land 
of Lngland came into this active if rude market; but enough 
of a fnlherto solid element was fluid to make a deep stir, hi 
those days, when the greatest princes were pilifuily starved in 
cash, there was already in England one spring of credit bub¬ 
bling ieebiy. The Jews had unseen and noiselessly lodged 
themselves in the social fabric of that fierce age. Tliey were 
there and they wore not there; and from time to time they 
could be most helpful to high personages in urgent need of 
money; and to none more than to a king who did not desire 
to sue Parliameru lor it. The spectacle of land which could be 
acquired on rare but definite occasions by anyone with money 
led the English Jews into a course of shocking imprudence. 
Land began to pass into the hand of Israel, either by direct 
sale or more often by mortgage. Enough land came into the 
market to make both processes advantageous. In a couple of 
decades the erstwhile feudal lords were conscious that they 
had parted permanently for fleeting lucre with a portion of 
the English soil large enough to be noticed. 

For some time past there h.ad been growing a wrathful re¬ 
action. Small landowners oppressed by mortgages, spendthrift 
nobles who had made had bargains, were united in their com¬ 
plaints. Italian moneylenders were now coming into the 
country, who could be just as useful in times of need to the 
King as the Jews. Edward saw himself able to conciliate 
powerful elements and escape from awkward debts, by the 
simple and welbiroddcn path of anti-Semitism. The propa¬ 
ganda of ritual murder and other dark talcs, the common¬ 
places of our enlightened age, were at once invoked with 
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general acclaim. The Jews, held up lo universal hatred, were 
{‘iilaged, maltreated, and finally expelled the realm, Exception 
was made for certain physicians without whose skill persons 

consequence might have lacked due iitfcntioru Once again 
iJk sorrowful, wandering race, stripped to the skin, must seek 
; : \ lam and begin afresh. To Spain or North Atnca the rnelan- 
e*,oiy caravan, now so familiar, must move orr Not until four 
vcnlurics had elapsed was Oliver Cromwell by furtive con- 
fwicls with a moneved Israelite to open again ilie coasts of 
rnghind to the enterprise of the Jewish race. It was left to a 
t ,;!vinist dictator to remove the ban which a C atholic king 
fsid imposed. The hankers of Florence and Siena, who had 
siken die place (d the Jews, were in their turn under Edward 
i s grandson to taste the equities of Cliristcndom. 

5^ * # 

Side by side with the large statniory achievements of the 
reign the Kirig maintained a ceaseless process of administra¬ 
tive reform. His personal inspections were indelatigable, He 
travelled continually about his domain, holding at every centre 
' frict inquiry into abuses of all kinds, and correcting the ex¬ 
cesses of local rnagnjites with a sharp pen and a strong hand. 
Legality, often pushed into pedantic interpretations, was a 
weapon Uf)0n which he was ever ready to hty his hands, ill 
every direction by tireless perseverance lie cleansed the do- 
rfvestic government of the realm, and ousted private interests 
from spheres which belonged not only to himself but to his 
ireople. 

Edward I was remarkable among medieval kings for the 
seriousness with which he regarded the work of administration 
and good government. It was natural theretore that he should 
place more reliance upon expert professional help than upon 
what has been neatly termed ‘"the amateurish assistance of 
great feuflalists staggering under the weight of their own 
dignity.” By the end of the thirteenth century three depart¬ 
ments of specialised administration were already at work. One 
was the Exchequer, established at Westminster, where most 
of the revenue was received and the accounts kept. The second 
was the Chancery, a general secretariat responsible for the 
wTiting and drafting of innumerable royal charters, wTits, and 
letters. The third was the Wardrobe, with its separate secre¬ 
tariat, the Privy Seal, attached to the ever-moving royal house¬ 
hold, and combining financial and secretarial functions, which 
might range from financing a Continental war to buying a 
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pennyworth of pepper for the royal cook. Riirnell was a 
typical product of the incipient Civil Service. Hi.s place after 
his death was taken by an E'xchequer official, Walter Langton., 
the Treasurer, who, like Burnell, looked upon his see of Lich¬ 
field as a reward for skilful service rather than a spiritual 
office,. 

Though the most orthodox of Churchmen, Edw'ard 1 did 
not escape conflict with the Church. Anxious though he was 
to pay his dues to (hod, he had a far livelier sense than his 
father of what was due to Caesar, and circumstances more 
than once forced him to protest, fhe leader of the (Inirch 
party was john Pecham, a Franciscan fnar. Archbishop of 
Canterbury from J27^> to 12*)2. With great courage and skill 
Pecham defended what he regarded as the just rights ol the 
Church and its independence against the Crown. At the pro¬ 
vincial Council held at Reading in 1279 he issued a number 
of pronouncements which angered the King. One was a canon 
against plurality of clerical offices, which struck at the princi¬ 
pal royal method of rewtirding the growing Civil Service. 
Another wxts the order that a copy of the Cliartef, whicli 
Edward had sworn to uphold, should be publicly posted in 
every cathedral and collegiate church. All who produced royal 
writs to stop cases in ecclesiastical courts and all who violated 
Magna Carta were threatened with excommunication. 

Pecharn bowed to Edward’s anger and waited his time. In 
1281, when another provincial Councii was summoned to 
Lambeth, the King, suspecting mischief, issued writs to its 
inernbers forbidding tlicrn to “hold counsel concerning matters 
which appertain to our crown, or touch our person, our state, 
or the state of our C ouncils Pecham was undeterred. He re- 
vived almost verbatim the principal legislation of the Reading 
Council, prefaced it with an explicit assertion of ecclesiastical 
liberty, and a month later wrote a remarkable letter to the 
King, defending his action. “By no human constitution,” be 
wrote, “not even by an oath, can we be bound to ignore laws 
which rest undoubtedly upon divine authority,” “A fine letter” 
was the marginal comment of an admiring clerk who copied it 
into the Archbishop's register. 

Pecham's action might well have precipitated a crisis com¬ 
parable to the quarrel between Becket and Henry II, but Ed¬ 
ward seems to have quietly ignored the challenge. Royal writs 
of prohibition continued to he issued. Yet moderation was ob¬ 
served, and in 128b by a famous writ Edw^ard wisely ordered 
his itinerant justices to act circumspectly in matters of ecclesE 
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as?teal jurisdiction, and listed the kinds of case which should 
left to Church courts. The dispute thus postponed was to 
outJive both Archbisftop and King, 

4 : ♦ 

At the beginning of the reigrf relations between England 
.liKl France were governed by the Treaty of Paris, which the 
baronial party had concluded in 1259. For more than thirty 
years peace reigned between the two countries, though often 
v/ith an undercurrent of hostility. The disputes ai>out the exe¬ 
cution of the terms of the treaty and the quarrels between 
E nglish, Crascon, and French sailors in the Channel, cuirninat- 
mg in a great sea-fight off Saint-Mahe in 1293, need never 
have led to a renewal of war, had not the presence of the 
bnglish m the South of France been a standing challenge to 
the pride of the French and a bar to their national integrity, 
even when Philip the Fair, the French king, began to seek, 
opportunities of provocation Edward was long-sutfering and 
patient in his attempts to reach a compromise,, Finally how¬ 
ever the Parlement of Paris declared the Duchy of Gascony 
forfeit. Philip asked for the token surrender of the principal 
(iascon fortresses, as a recognition of his legal powers as over- 
lord. Edward complied. But once Philip was in possession he 
refused to give them up again. Edward now realised that he 
roust either fight or lose his French possessions. 

By 1294 the great King had changed much from his early 
buoyant manhood. After the long stormy years of sustaining 
his father he had reigned himself for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Meanwhile his world had changed about him; he had 
lost his beloved wife Eleanor of Castile, his mother, Eleanor 
ol Provence, and his two eldest infant sons. Burnell was now 
dead. Wales and Scotland presented grave problems; oppo¬ 
sition w'as beginning to make itself heard and felt, Alone, 
perplexed and ageing, the King had to face an endless suc¬ 
cession of dilficulties. 

In June 1294 he explained the grounds of the quarrel with 
the French to what is already called “a Parliament” of mag¬ 
nates in London. Flis decision to go to war was accepted wuth 
approval, as has often been the case in more regularly consti¬ 
tuted assemblies. 

The war itself had no important features. There were cam¬ 
paigns in Gascony, a good deal of coastal raiding in the 
Channel, and a prolonged siege by the English of Bordeaux* 
Any enthusiasm which had been expressed at the outset wore 
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off Speedily tuidcr the inevitable increases of taxation. All 
wool and leather, the staple items of the English export trade, 
were impounded, and could only he redeemed by the payment 
of a customs duty of 40s. on the sack instead of the half-mark 
(6s. 8d,) laid down by the Parliament of 1275. In wSeptember 
the clergy, to their great indignation, were ordered to con¬ 
tribute one-half of their revenues. The Dean of St Paul's, who 
attempted to voice I heir protests in the King's own terrifying 
presence, fell down in a fit and died. In November Parliament 
granted a heavy tax upon all movable property. As the col¬ 
lection proceeded a bitter anti sullen discontent spread among 
all classes. In the winter of 1244 the Welsh revolted, and when 
the King had suppressed them he returned to find that Scot¬ 
land bad allied itself w'ilh France. From 1246 onward war 
with vScotland was either smouldering or Oaring. 

After OctoluT 1247 the French war degenerated into a 
series of truces which lasted until 130.3. Such conditions in¬ 
volved expense little (ess than actual figliling. These were years 
of severe strain, both at home and abroad, and especially with 
Scotland. AUfioiigh the King did not hesitate to recall recur¬ 
rent Parliaments to Westminster and explained the whole 
situation to them, he did not obtain the support which be 
needed. Parliament was reluctant to grant the new' Uixes de¬ 
manded of it. 

The position of the clergv w’as made more difficult by the 
publication in 1246 of the Pa,pal Bull Clrricis Laicos, which 
forbade the pa\iueni ol extraordinary taxation without Papal 
authority. At the autumn Parliament at Bury St Edmunds the 
clergy, under the leadership of Robert Winchelsea, the new^ 
Primate, decided alter some hesitation that they were unable 
to make any contribution. Edward in his anger outlawed them 
and declared their lay fiefs forfeit. The Archbishop retaliated 
by threatening w ith excommunication any who should disobey 
the Papal Bull. For a time passion ran high, but eventually a 
calmer moor! prevailed. By the following summer the quarrel 
was allayed, and the Pope by a new Bull, Etsi de Statu, had 
withdrawn his extreme claims. 

Edward WHS the more prepared to come to terms with the 
Church because opposition had already broken out in another 
quarter. He proposed to the barons at Salishury that a number 
of them should serve in Gascony while he conducted a cam¬ 
paign in Flanders. This was ill received, Humphrey de Bohun, 
Harl of Hereford and Constable of England, together with the 
Marshal, Roger Bigod, F:arl of Norfolk, declared that their 
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hereditary offices could only be exercised in the King's com- 
pijny. Such excuses deceived nobody. Both the Earls had per¬ 
sonal grudges against the King, and—much more important 
--they voiced tlie resentment felt by a large number of the 
barons who for the past twenty years had steadily seen the 
anthorily of the Crown increased to their own detriment. The 
time was ripe for a revival of the baronial opposition which a 
peneratiori before had defied Edward's father. 

F^’or the moment the King ignored the challenge. He pressed 
forward with his preparations for war, appointed deputies in 
jilace of Hereford and Norfolk, and in August sailed for Flan¬ 
ders. The opposition saw in his absence their long-awaited 
opportunity. They demanded the confirmation of those two 
instruments, Magna ( arta and its extension, the Charter of 
{fie Forest, which were the final version of the terms extorted 
from John, together with six additional articles. By these no 
lailage or aid was to be imposed in future except with the con¬ 
sent of the community of the realm; corn, wool, and the like 
must not be impounded against the will of their owners; the 
clergy and laity of the realm must recover their ancient liber¬ 
ties; the two Earls and their supporters were not to he penal¬ 
ised for their refu.^al to serve in Gascony; the prelates were 
to read the Charter aloud in their cathedrals, and to excom¬ 
municate all who neglected it. In the autumn the two Earls, 
backed by armed forces, appeared in London and demanded 
tile acceptance of these proposals. The Regency, unable to 
resist, submitted. The articles were confirmed, and in Novem¬ 
ber at Cihent the King ratified them reserving however certain 
financial rights of the Crown. 

These W'cre large and surprising concessions. Both King and 
opposition attached great importance to them, and the King 
was suspected, perhaps with justice, of trying to withdraw 
from the promises he had given. Several times the baronial 
party publicly drew attention to these promises before Farlia- 
nicnt, and finally in February 1301 the King was driven by 
Ihe threats and arguments of a Parliament at Lincoln to grant 
a new confirmation of both charters and certain further 
articles in solemn form. 

By this crisis and its manner of resolution, two principles 
had been established from which important consequences 
flowed. One was that the King had no right to despatch the 
feudal hOsSt wherever he might choose. This limitation sounded 
the death-knell of the feudal Iev>s and inexorably led in the 
following century to the rise of indentured armies serving for 
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pay. The second ptnnl of principle now recognised was that 
the King could not plead “urgent necessity” as a reason for 
imposing taxation without consent. Other English monarchs 
as late as the seventeenth century were to make the attempt. 
But by Eidward’s failure a precedent had been set up, and a 
long stride had been taken towards the dependence of the 
Crown upon Parliamentary grants. 

Edward to a greater extent than any of his prcdeces.sors had 
shown himself prepared to govern in the national interest and 
with some regard for constitutional form, it was thus ironical, 
and to the King exasperating, that he found the principles he 
had emphasised applied against himself, the baronial party 
had not resorted to war; they had acted through the consti¬ 
tutional machinery the King himself had taken so much pains 
to create. Thereby they had shifted their ground: they spoke 
no longer as the representatives of the feudal aristocracy, but 
as the leaders of a national opposition. vSo the Crown was once 
again committed solemnly and publicly to the principles of 
Magna Carta, and the concession wars made all the more 
valuable because remedies of actual recent abuses of the royal 
prerogative powers had been added to the original charters. 
Here was a real conslitulional advance, 

♦ * 

In their fatal preoccupation with their possessions in France 
the English kings had neglected the work of extending their 
rule within the Island of Great Britain. There had been fitful 
interference both in Wales and Scotland, hut the task of keep¬ 
ing the frontiers safe had fallen mainly upon the shoulders of 
the local Marcher lords. As soon as the Treaty of Paris had 
brought a generation’s respite from Continental adventures it 
w’as possible to turn to the urgent problems of internal se¬ 
curity. Edward I was the first of the English kings to put the 
whole weight of the Crown’s resources behind the effort of 
national expansion in the West and North, and to him is due 
the conquest of the independent areas of Wales and the secur¬ 
ing of the Western frontier. He took the first great step towards 
the unification of the Island. He sought to conquer where the 
Romans, the Saxons, and the Normans all in their turn had 
failed. The mountain fastnesses of Wales nursed a hardy and 
unsubdued race which, under the grandson of the great 
Llewellyn, had in the previous reign once again made a deep 
dint upon the politics of England. Edward, as his father’s 
lieutenant, had experience of the Welsh. He had encountered 
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them in war, with questionable success. At the same time he 
had seen, with disapproving eye, the truculence of the barons 
of the Welsh Marches, the Mortimers, the Bohuns, and in the 
South the Clares, with the Ciloiicestcr estates, who exploited 
their military privileges against the interests alike of the Welsh 
and Fnglish people. All assertions of Welsh independence 
were a vexation to Hdward: but scarcely less obnoxious was a 
svsten) of guarding the frontiers of England by a confederacy 
of iobiter barons who liad more than once presumed to chal- 
icf^ge the authority of the C'rovvri. Me resolved, in the name 
;d justice and progress, to subdue the unconqiicred refuge of 
petty princes and wild mountaineers in which barbaric free¬ 
dom had dwelt since remote antiquity, and at the same time to 
curb the privileges of the Marcher lords. 

idivvard I, utilising all the local resources which the barons 
of the Welsh Marches had developed in the chronic strife of 
many generations, conquered Wales in several years of per¬ 
sistent warfare, coldly and carefully devised, by land and sea. 
d'he iorces he employed were mainly Welsh levies in his pay, 
reinforced hy regular troops from Gascony and by one of the 
last appearances of the feudal levy; but above all it was by 
the terror of winter campaigns that he broke the power of the 
valiant Ancient Britons. By Icdward's Statute of Wales the 
independent principality came to an end. The land of Llewcl- 
ivn's Wales was transferred entirely to the King’s dominions 
and organised into the shires of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Meri¬ 
oneth, Cardigan and Camarthen. The king’s son Hdward, born 
in Carnarvon, was proclaimed the first English Prince of 
Wales. 

The Welsh wars of Edward reveal to us the process by 
which the military system of England was transformed from 
the age-long Saxon and feudal basis of occasional service to 
tlnit of paid regular troops. We have seen how Alfred the 
Cueat suiTcred repeatedly from the expiry of the period for 
which the ‘Tyrd” could be called out. Four hundred years had 
passed, and Norman feudalism still conformed to this basic 
principle. But how were campaigns to be conducted winter 
and summer for fifteen months at a time by such methods? 
How were Continental expeditions to be launched and pur¬ 
sued? Thus for several reigns the principle of scutage had been 
agreeable alike to barons who did not wish to serve and to 
sovereigns who preferred a money payment with which to hire 
full-time soldiers. In the Welsh wars both systems are seen 
simultaneously at work, but the old is fading. Instead of liege 
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service Governments now required trustworthy mercenaries, 
and for this purpose money was the solvent. 

At the same time a counter-revolution in the balance of 
warfare was afoot. The mailed cavalry^ which from the fifth 
century had eclipsed the ordered ranks of the legion were 
wearing out their long day. A new' type of infantry raised 
from the common people began to prove its dominating 
quality. 'Dus infantry operated, not by club or sword or spear, 
or even by hand-llung missiles, but by an archery which, after 
a long development, concealed from Europe, w'as very soon 
to make an astonishing entrance upon the military scene and 
gain a dramatic ascendancy upon the battlefields of the Con¬ 
tinent. Here w\as a prize taken by the conquerors from their 
victims. In South Wales the practice of drawing the long-bow 
had already attained an astonishing efilciencyy of which one 
of the Marcher lords has left a record. One of his knights had 
been hit by an arrow which pierced not only the skirts of his 
mailed shirt, but bis mailed breeches, his thigh, and the wood 
of his saddle, and finally struck deep into his horse’s fiank. 
This was a new fact in the history of war, w hich is also a part 
of the history of civilisation, deserving to be mentioned with 
the triumph of bronze over Hint, or iron over bronze. For the 
first time infantry possessed a W'eapon which could penetrate 
the armour of the clanking age, and which in range and rate 
of fire was superior to any method ever used before, or ever 
used again until the coming of the modern rille. The War 
Office has among its records a treatise written during the 
peace after Waterloo by a general otiicer of long experience 
in the Napoleonic wars recommending that muskets should be 
discarded in favour of the long-bow on account of its superior 
accuracy, rapid discharge, and effective range. 

Thus the Welsh war, from two separate points of departure, 
destroyed the physical basis of feudalism, which had already, 
in its moral aspect, been outsped and outclassed by the ex¬ 
tension and refinement of administration. Even when the con¬ 
quest was completed the process of holding down the subdued 
regions required methods which were beyond the compass of 
feudal barons. Castles of stone, with many elaborations, had 
indeed long played a conspicuous part in the armoured age. 
But now the extent of the towered walls must be enlarged not 
only to contain more numerous garrisons, but to withstand 
great siege engines, such as trebuchets and mangonels, which 
had recently been greatly improved, and to hinder attackers 
from approaching to the foot of the inner walls. Now, more- 
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over, not merely troops of sleeKclad warrii>rs will ride forth, 
sorcading raiidinn terror in the countryside, Inil disciplined 
bodies of mfantrv, pmssessing the new power of long-range 
action, ill he led by regular commanders upon a phm pre- 
scril^ed by a central command. 

* 

The greal quarrel of Edward's reign was with Scotland. For 
long years the two kingdoms had dwelt in amity. In the year 
!.?.So Alexander Ilf of Scotland, riding his horse over a cliff in 
hie darkness, left as his heir Margaret his granddaughter, 
known as tlie Maid of Norway. Tiie Scottish magnates had 
been persuaded to recognise this princess of finirteen as his 
successor. Now the bright project arose that the Maid of Nor¬ 
way should at tiu: same moment succeed to the Scottish tlirone 
and marry Edward, the King's son. I'hus would fie achieved a 
union of royal families hy wliicli the antagonism of England 
and Scotland rmglit be laid to rest. We can measure the 
sagacity of tiie age by the acceptance of this plan. Practically 
all the ruling forces in England and Scotland were agreed 
upon it. It was a dream, and it passed as a dream. 1'he Maid 
of Norway embarked in 1upon stormy seas only to die 
before reaching land, and Scotland was bequeathed tfic prob¬ 
lem of a disputed succession, in the decision of which the 
English interest must be a heavy factor. The Scottish nobility 
were allied at many points with the English royal family, and 
from a do/.cn claimants, some of them bastards, two men 
stood clearly forth, John Balliol and Robert Bruce. Bruce 
asserted his aged father’s closeness in relationship to the com¬ 
mon royal ancestor; Bailiol, a more distant descendant, the 
rights of primogeniture. But partisanship was evenly balanced. 

Since the days of Henry II the English monarchy had inter¬ 
mittently claimed an ovcrlordship of Scotland, based on the 
still earlier acknowledgment of Saxon overlordship by Scottish 
kings. King Edward, wdiosc legal abilities wxre renowned, had 
already arbitrated in similar circumstances between Aragon 
and Anjou. EIc now' imposed himself with considerable ac¬ 
ceptance as arbitrator in the vSeottish succession. Since the 
alternatives were the splitting of Scotland into rival kingships 
or a civil war to decide the matter, the Scots were induced to 
seek Edward's judgment; and he, pursuing all the time a path 
of strict legality, consented to the task only upon the prior 
condition of the reafllrmation of his overlordship, betokened 
by the surrender of certain Scottish castles. The English King 
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discharged his function as arbitrator with extreme propriety. 
He rejected tl»e temptation presented to him by Scottish baro¬ 
nial intrigues of destroying the integrity of Scotland, lie pro¬ 
nounced in l2Si2 in favour of John Balhol. Later judgment?; 
have in no wise impugned the correctness of his decision. But, 
having regard to tiie deep division in Scotland, and the strong 
elements which adhered to the Bruce claim, John Bailioi w- 
evitably became not merely his choice, but his puppet, Sc? 
thought King Hdward 1, and plumed himself upon a just and 
at the same lime highly profitable decision. He had confirmed 
his overlordsfiip of Scotland. He had nominated its king, who 
stood himself in his own land upon a narrow margin. But the 
national feeling of Scotland was pent up behind these barriers 
of legal alfirmaiion. In their distress tlie Scottish baronage 
accepted King Edward's award, but they also furnished the 
new King John with an authoritative council of twelve great 
lords to overawe him and look alter the riglits of Scotland. 
I'hus King Edward saw with disgust that all his fair-seeming 
success left him still confronted with the iiilegrily of Scottish 
nationhood, with an independent and not a subiect Ciovern- 
ment, and wit!) a hostile rather than a submissive nation. 

At this very moment the same argument of overiordship 
was pressed upon him by the formidable French king, Philip 
rV. Here Edward was the vassal, proudly defending feudal 
interests, and the French suzerain had the lawful advantage. 
IVloreover. it England was stronger than Scotland, France was 
in armed power superior to England. This double conflict ini'- 
posed a strain upon the financial and military rcsourccJi of the 
English monarchy which it could by no means meet. The rest 
of Edward’s reign was spent in a twofold struggle North and 
South, for the sake of which be had to tax his subjects beyond 
all endurance. He journeyed energetically to and fro between 
Flanders and the Scottish Low'lands. He racked the land for 
money. Nothing else mattered; and the embryonic Parlia¬ 
mentary system profited vastly by the repeated concessions he 
made in the hope of carrying opinion with him. He conlirrned 
the bulk of the reforms wrung from John. With some excep- 
tions among the great lords, the nation was with him in both 
of his external efforts, but though time and again it complied 
with his demands it was not reconciled to the crushing burden. 
Thus we sec the wise law^-giver, the thiifty scrutineer of 
English finances, the administrative reformer, forced to drive 
his }>eople beyond their strength, and in this process to rouse 
oppositions which darkened his life and clouded his fame. 
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To resist Edward the Scots allied themselves with the 
French. Since Ird'A'ard was at war with iTance he regarded 
this as. an act of hostility. He summoned Balliol to meet him 
at Berwick. The Scottish nobles refused to allow their king to 
and from itiis moment war began. Edward struck with 
rutliless severity. Ffc advanced on Berwdek. Ihc city, then the 
great emporium of Northern trade, was unprepared, after a 
fiundred years of peace, to resist attack. Palisades were hur- 
(icdly raised, the citizens seized such weapons as were at hand. 
The English army, with hardly any loss, trampled down these 
improvised defences, and Berwick was delivered to a sack and 
slaughter which shocked even those barbaric times. Thousands 
were slain. Fhc m('>st determined resjstance came from thirty 
Flemish merchants who held their depot, called the Red flail, 
until it was burnt tlown. Berv;ick sank in a few liours from 
\)nc of the aclivc centres of Idiropean commerce to (he minor 
seaport which exists to-day. 

This act of terror quelled the resistance of tire ruling classes 
ill Scotland. Perth, Stirling, E'dinhurgh, yielded themselves to 
the King’s march. Here we see how Edward I anticipated the 
ieachings of Machiavelli: for to the frightfulness of Berwick 
succeeded a most gracious, forgiving spirit which w’clcomed 
and inade easy submission in every form. Balhol surrendered 
his throne and Scotland was brought under English adminis¬ 
tration. But, as in Wales, the conqueror introduced not only 
an alien rule, but law' and order, all of w'hich were equally un¬ 
popular. The governing classes of Scotland had conspicuously 
lailcd, and Edward might flatter himself that all was over. It 
was only beginning, It has often been said that Joan of Arc 
first raised the standard vd nationalism in the Western world. 
But over a century before she appciu'cd an outlaw knight, 
William Wallace, arising from the recesses of South-West 
Scotland which had been his refuge, embodied, commanded, 
and led to victory the Scottish nation. Edward, warring in 
France with piebald fortune, was forced to listen to talcs of 
ceaseless inroads and forays against his royal peace in Scot¬ 
land, hitherto deemed so sure. Wallace had behind him the 
spirit of a race as stern and as resolute as any bred among 
men. He added military gifts of a high order. Out of an unor¬ 
ganised mass of valiant fighting men he torged, in spite of 
cruel poverty and primitive administration, a stubborn, in¬ 
domitable army, ready to fight at any odds and mock defeat. 
The structure of this armv is curious. Every four men had a 
fifth man as leader; every nine men a tenth; every nineteen 
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men a twentieth, and so on to every thousand; and it was 
agreed that the penalty for disobedience to the leader of anv 
unit was death. 11uis from the ground does freedom raise 
itself unconquerable. 

Warenne, Bari of Surrey, was Edward’s commander in the 
North. When the depredations of the Scottish rebels had be 
come intolerable he advanced at the head of strong forct^ 
upon Stirling. At Stirling Bridge, near the Abbey oi C ambus 
kenneth, in September 1297, he found himself in the presence 
of Wallace’s army. Many Scotsinefi were in the English scrv 
ice. One of these warned him of the dangers of trying t( 
deploy beyond the long, narrow- bridge and causeway whid> 
spanned the river, This knight pleaded calculations worthy of 
a modern stall officer. It would take eleven hours to move the 
army across the bridge, and w'hat would b.appen, he asked, d 
the vanguard were attacked before the passage was completed? 
He spoke of a ford higher up. by which at least a Hanking 
force could cross. But Earl Warenne would have none ot these 
things. Wallace watdied with measuring eye the accumulation 
of the English troops across the bridge, and at the right 
moment hurled his full force upon them, seized the bridge¬ 
head, and slaughtered the vanguard of live thousand men. 
Warenne evacuated the greater part of Scollarid. His tortress 
garrisons were reduced one after the other. The English couiti 
barely hold the line of the Tweed. 

It was beyond (he compas.s ot King Edward’s rcsoinces to 
wage war with France and face the hideous struggle with Scot¬ 
land at the same time. He sought at all costs to concentrate on 
the peril nearest home. He entered upon a long scries of 
negotiations with the French King which were covered by 
truces repeatedly renewed, and reached a final 1 reaty of Paris 
in 1303. Though the formal peace was delayed for some years, 
it was in fact sealed in 1294 by the arrangement of a marriage 
between Edward and Philip’s sister, the young Princess Mar¬ 
garet, and also by the betrothal of Edward's son and heir, 
Edward of Carnarvon, to Philip’s daughter Isabella. This dual 
alliance of blood brought the French wiir to an ellective close 
in 1297, although through Papal complications neither the 
peace nor the King's marriage was finally and formally 
confirmed until 1299. By these diplomatic arrangements Ed¬ 
ward from the end of 1297 onwaids was able to concentrate 
his strength against the Scots. 

Wallace was now the ruler of Scotland, and the w'ar was 
without truce or mercy. A hated English official, a tax- 
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^jathcrer, had fallen at the bridge. His skin, cut into suitable 
strips, covered Wallace’s sword-belt for the future. Edward, 
forced to quit his campaign in France, hastened to the scene 
ol disaster, and with the whole feudal levy of England ad¬ 
vanced against the Scots. The Battle of Falkirk in 1298, which 
he conducted in person, bears a sharp contrast to Stirling 
Bridge. Wallace, now at the head of stronger powers, accepted 
hatlie in a wilhdjawn defensive position. He had lew cavalry 
and few archers; but his confidence lay in the solid ’'‘schii- 
trons” (or circles) of spearmen, who were invincible except 
hy actual physical destruction. I'he armoured cavalry of the 
English vanguard were hurlctl hack with severe losses from the 
spear-points. But Edward, bringing up his Welsh archers in 
the intervals between horsemen of the second line, concen¬ 
trated a hail of arrows upon particular points in the Scottish 
schiUrons, so that there were more dead and wvninded than 
living men in these places. Into the gaps and over the carcasses 
die knighthood of England forced their way. Once the Scottish 
order was broken the spearmen were quickly massacred. The 
.slaughter ended only in the depths of the wa>ods, and Wallace 
■jnd the Scottish army were once again fugitives, hunted as 
rebels, starving, sutfering the worst evf human privations, but 
still in arms. 

I'hc Scots WTre unconquerable foes. It was not until \M)5 
duit Wallace vvas captured, tried with full ceremonial in West- 
minster Half, and hanged, drawn, and quartered at lyburn. 
But the vScotTlsh war was one in which, as a chronicler said, 
"every winter undid every summer’s work.” Wallace was to 
pass the torch to Robert Bruce. 

l^C 5ft 

In the closing years of Edw'ard's life he appears as a lonely 
and wTathful old man. A new generation liad grown up 
around him with whom he had slight acquaintance and less 
sympathy. Queen JVIargaret was young enough to he Ins 
daughter, and sided often w'ith her step-children against their 
father. Few dared to oppose the old King, but he had little 
love or respect in his family circle. 

With Robert Bruce, grandson of the claimant of 1290, w'ho 
had won his way partly by right of birth, but also by hard 
measures, the war in Scotland flared again. He met the chief 
Scotsman who represented the English interest in the solemn 
sanctuary of the church in the Border town of Dumfries. The 
two leaders were closeted together. Presently Bruce emerged 
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alone, and said to his followers, “I doubt me I have killed the 
Red Comyn/' Whereat his chief supporter, muttering ‘I’se 
mak’ siccar!” re-entered the sacred edifice. A new champion 
of this grand Northern race had thus appeared in arms, l^rig 
Edward was old, but his will-power was unbroken. When the 
news came south to Winchester, where he held his Court, that 
Bruce had been crowned at Scone his fury was terrible to be- 
hold. He launched a campaign in the summer of 1306 in 
which Bruce was defeated and driven to take refuge on 
Ralhlin island, oil the coast of Antrim. Here, according to the 
tale, Bruce was heartened by the persistent efforts of the most 
celebrated spider known to history. Next spring he returned to 
Scotland. E^dward was now too ill to march or ride. Like the 
Emperor Severus a thousand years before, he was carried in a 
litter against this stern people, and like him he died upon the 
road. His last thoughts were on Scotland and on the Holy 
Land. He conjured his sou to carry his bones in the van of the 
army which should finally bring Scotland to obedience, and to 
send his heart to Palestine with a hand of a hundred knights 
to help recover the Sacred City. Neither wish w'as fulfilled by 
his futile and unworthy heir. 

♦ 

Edward 1 was the last great figure in the formative period 
of English law. His statutes, which settled questions of public 
order, assigned limits to the povvers of the seigneurial courts, 
and restrained the sprawling and luxurious growth of judge- 
made law, laid down principles that remained fundamental to 
the law of property until the mid-nineteenth century. By these 
great enactments necessary bounds were fixed to the freedom 
of the Common I.aw which, without conflicting with its basic 
principles or breaking w’ith the past, imparted to it its final 
form. 

In the constitutional sphere the work of Edward I was not 
Jess durable. He had made Parliament—that is to say, certain 
selected magnates and representatives of the shires and bor¬ 
oughs—the associate of the Crown, in place of the old Court 
of Tenants-in-Chief, By the end of his reign this conception 
had been established. At first it lacked substance; only grad¬ 
ually did it take on flesh and blood. But between the beginning 
and the end of Edw'ard’s reign the decisive impulse was given. 
At the beginning anything or nothing might have come out 
of the experiments of his father's troubled time. By the end 
it was fairly settled in the customs and traditions of England 
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shat “sovereignty/’ to use a ternri which Edward would hardly 
h.ive understood, would henceforward reside not in the Crown 
<mly, nor in the ( rown and Council of the Barons, but in 
iS'iC Crown in Parliament, 

Dark constitutional problems loomed in the future. The 
houjKlary between the powers of Parliament and those of the 
Crown w'as as yet very vaguely drawn. A statute, it was 
G'liekiy accepted, was a law enacted by tfie King in Parlia- 
niiiih and could only be repealed with the consent of Parlia- 
rrieril ilself. But Parliament was still if» its infancy. The 
tniOalive in the work of government still rested with llie King, 
and necessarily he retained many powers whose limits were 
undefined. Did royal ordinances, made in the Privy Council 
on the King's sole authority, have the validity of law? Could 
the King in particular cases override a statute on the plea of 
••ubiic or ro 3 'al expediency? In a clash between the powers 
o1 King aiKi Parliament wdun was to say on w'hich side right 
iny? Inevitably, as thirliamenl grew to a fuller stature, these 
questions would he asked; but for a final answer they were to 
wait until Stuart kings sat on the English throne. 

Nevertheless llie foundations of a strong national monarchy 
for a Lhtilcd Kingdom and of a Parliamentary Constitution 
iaul been laid. I'ltcir continuous development and success de- 
|)ended upon the King's immediate successor. Idle weaklings, 
dreamers, and adventurous boys disrupted the nascent unity of 
the Island. 1 ong years of civil w'ar, and despotism in reaction 
frcfiVi anarchy, marred and delayed the development of its in¬ 
stitutions. But when the traveller gazes upon the plain marble 
tomb at Westminster on which is inscribed, “Here lies Ed¬ 
ward I, the Hammer of the Scots. Kee{') troth,” he stands 
before the resting-place of a master-builder of British life, 
character, and tame. 


BOOK TWO • CHATTER N J N E T E B N 


Bannockburn 


pDWARD IPs reign may fairly be regarded as a melancholy 
^ appendix to his father’s and the prelude to his son’s. The 
force and fame which Edward 1 had gathered in his youth 
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and prime cast ihcir shield over the decline of his later years. 
We have seen him in his strength; vve must see him in his 
weakness. Men do not live for ever, and in his final phase the 
bold warrior ho had struck down Simon de Monlfort, who 
had reduced the Welsh to obedience, and even discipline, who 
W'as “the Hammer of the Scotsd' w'ho had laid the foundations 
of Parliament, uho fiad earned the proud title of “the Hnglish 
Justinian" hy his laws, was fighting a losing battle with a 
singularly narrow, embittered, and increasingly class-conscious 
nobility. This haide old age and death forced him to conlide 
to his embarrassed son, who proved incapable ol winning it„ 

A strong. capal’«!e King had with difliculty upborne tfie load. 
He was succeeded by a perverted weakling, of whom some 
amiable traits are rec4>rdofi. Marlowe in his tragedy puts m his 
mouth at the moment of his death some fine lines: 

Tcli Isabel die Queen 1 looked not thus 

When for fiet sake t ran ai lilt in France, 

And iliere iinl!oi -.ed tfie Duke of (’ terernoiit. 

Of this tribute history did not deprive the unfortunate King: 
but the available records sav little of war or tournaments and 
dwell rather upon !. dwaid's interest in thatching and ditching 
and other serviceable arts. He was addicted to rowing, swim¬ 
ming, and batlis. He carried his friendship for his advisers be¬ 
yond dignity and decency. I'his wars a reign which by its weak¬ 
ness Ci)ntrihuied in li/e long nin to English strength. The ruler 
was gone, the rod was broken, and the forces of English 
nationhood, already alive and conscious under the old King, 
resumed tlieir march at a quicker and more vehement, step. In 
default of a dominating Parliamentary institution, the Curia 
Regis, as we have seen, seemed to be the centre from wliieh 
the business of government could be controlled. On the death 
of Edward I the barons succeeded in gaining control of this 
mixed body ol powerliil magnates and competent Household 
officials. They set up a committee called “the Lords Or- 
dainers," who represented the baronial and ecclesiastical in¬ 
terests of the Stale. Scotland and FTance remained the external 
problems confronting these new masters of government, hut 
their first anger was directed upon the favourite of the King. 
Piers Gaveston, a >oung, handsome Gascon, enjoyed his full¬ 
est confidence. His decisions made or marred. There was a 
temper which would submit to the rule of a King, hut would 
not tolerate the pretensions of his personal cronies. The 
barons’ party attacked Piers Gaveston* Eldward and his 
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favourite tried to stave ofT opposition by harrying the Scots. 
They tailed, and in 1311 Gaveston was exiled to Flanders. 
Thence he was so imprudent as to return, in defiance of the 
lords Ordainers. Compelling him to take refuge in the North, 
Ihi'V pursued him, not so much by war as by a process of 
establishing their authorifv', occupyijig castles, controlling the 
courts, and giving to the armed forces orders which were 
vTicyed. Besieged in the castle of Scarhorougli, < iaveston made 
terms with his foes. His life was to be spared; and on this they 
rook him under guard. But other nobles, led l>y the Earl of 
Warwick, one of the foremost Ordainers, who luid not been 
present at the agreement of Scarborougin violated these con- 
vhluyns. They overpowered the escort, seized llie favourite at 
i )eddington in Oxfordshire, and hewed oil his head on Black- 
unv Hill, near Warwick. 

In spite of these successes by the Ordainers royal power re- 
maioed formidable. Fdward was still in control of (fovern” 
raent, although he w’as under their restraint. Troubles in 
Trance and v/ar in Scotland confronted him. Id wipe out his 
serhacks at home he resolved upon the conquest of the North¬ 
ern kingdom. A general levy of the whole power of Englaiiid 
ua.s set on foot to heat the Scots, A great army crossed the 
Tweed in the summer of 1314. Twenty-hve thousand men, 
hard to gather, harder still to feed in those days, vvitl) at least 
Ihree thousand armoured knights and men-at-arms, moved 
against the Scottish host under the nominal but none the less 
bathing command of Edward IL The new champion of Scot¬ 
land, Robert the Bruce, now faced the vengeance of England. 
The Scottish army, of perhaps ten thousand men, was com¬ 
posed, as at Falkirk, mainly of the hard, unyielding spearmen 
who feared nought and, once set in position, had to be killed. 
But Bruce had pondered deeply upon the impotence of pike- 
men, however faithful, if exposed to the alternations of an 
aiTow' shower and an armoured charge. He there!ore, with a 
foresight and skill which proves his military quality, took 
three precautions. First, he chose a position where bis flanks 
were secured by impenetrable wwds; secondly, he dug upon 
his front a large number of small round holes or “pottes,’' 
afterwards to be imitated by the archers a I Crecy, and covered 
them with branches and turfs as a trap for charging cavalry; 
thirdly, he kept in his own hand his small but highly trained 
force of mounted knights to break up any attempt at planting 
archers upon his flank to derange his schilirons. These disposi¬ 
tions made, he awaited the English onslaught. 
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The English army was so large that it took three days to 
close up from rear to front. The ground available for deploy¬ 
ment was lillle more llian two thousand yards. While the host 
was massing itsell opposite the Scottish position an incidenl 
took place. An English knight, Henry de Bohun, pushed his 
way forward at tise head 0 /l a force of Welsh infantry to try hy 
a surprise move to relieve Stirling Castle which was in Eng¬ 
lish hands, Bruce arrived just in time to throw himself and 
some of his men between them and the castle walls, Bohun 
charged him in single combat. Bruce, though not mounted oii 
bis heavy war-horse, awaited his onset upon a WT'll-trained 
hack, and, striking aside the English lance with his baule-axc, 
slew Bohun at a single blow before the eyes of all. 

On the morning id June 24 the Hnghsh advanced, and a 
dense wave of steel-clad horsemen descended the slope, 
splashed and scrambled through the Bannock Burn, and 
charged uphill upon the schiltrons. Though much disordered 
by the they came to deadly grip with the Scottish 

vSpearmen. “And when the two hosts so came together and the 
great steeds of the knights dashed into the Scottish pikes as 
into a thick wood there rose a great and horrible crash trom 
rending lances and dying horses, and there they stood locked 
together for a space.” As neither side would withdraw the 
struggle was prolonged and covered the w^hole front. The 
strong corps of archers could not intervene. When they shot 
their arrowss into the air, as William bad done at Hastings, 
they hit more of their own men than of the Scottish infantry.. 
At length a detachment of archers was brought round the 
Scotti.sh left flank. But for this Bruce had made effective pro¬ 
vision. His small cavalry force charged them with the utmost 
promptitude, and drove them back into the great mass waiting 
to engage, and now already showing signs of disorder. Con¬ 
tinuous reinforcements streamed forward towards the English 
fighting line. Confusion steadily increased. At length the 
appearance on the hills to the Emglish right of the camp- 
followers of Bruce’s army, waiving flags and raising loud cries, 
was sufficient to induce a general retreat, which the King him¬ 
self, with his numerous personal guards, was not slow to head. 
The retreat speedily became a rout. The Scottish schiltrons 
hurled themselves forw^ard down the slope, inHicting immense 
carnage upon the English even before they could re-cross the 
Bannock Burn. No more grievous slaughter of Euiglish chiv¬ 
alry ever took place in a single day. Even Towton in the Wars 
of the Roses was less destructive. The Scots claimed to have 
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slain or captured thirty thousand men, more than the whole 
Hnglish army, hut their teat in virtually destroying an army 
of cavalry and archers mainly by the agency of spearmen must 
nevertheless be deemed a prodigy of war. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the long story of a nation we oficn sec that capable 
niters by their very virtues sow the seeds of future evil and 
weak or degenerate princes open the pathway of progress. At 
this time the unending struggle for power had entered upon 
ftcw ground. We have traced the ever growing influence, and 
at times authority, of the permanent oflicials of the royal 
Household. This became more noticeable, and therefore more 
obnoxious, when the sovereign was evidently in their hands, or 
not capable of overtopping them in policy or personality. The 
feudal baronage had striven successfully against kings. They 
now saw in the royal officials agents who stood in their way, 
yet at the same time were obviously indispensable to the 
Widening aspects of national life. They could no more con¬ 
template the abolition of these officials than their ancestors 
die destruction of the monarchy. The whole tendency of their 
movement was liierefore in this generation to acquire control 
of an invaluable machine. They sought to achieve in the four¬ 
teenth century that power of choosing, or at least of supervis¬ 
ing, the appointments to the key oflices of the Household 
v\ hich the Whig nobility under the house of Hanover actually 
won. 

The l.ords Ordainers, as we have seen, had control of the. 
Curia Regis: but they soon found that many of the essentials 
of power still eluded their grasp. In those days the King was 
expected to rule as well as to reign. The King's sign manual, 
the seal affixed to a document, a writ or warrant issued by a 
particuhir officer, were the facts upon which the courts pro¬ 
nounced, soldiers marched, and executioners discharged their 
functions. One of the main charges brought against Edward II 
at his deposition was that he had failed in his task of govern¬ 
ment. From early in his reign he left too much to his House¬ 
hold officials. To the Lords Ordainers it appeared that the high 
control of government had withdrawn itself from the C'uria 
Regis, into an inner citadel described as ‘'the King's Ward¬ 
robe.” There was the King, in his Wardrobe, with his favourites 
and indispensable functionaries, settling a variety of matters 
from the purchase of the royal hose to the waging of a Conti¬ 
nental war. Outside this select, secluded circle the rugged, ar- 
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rogant, virile barons prowled morosely. The process was exas¬ 
perating; like climbing a hill where alwTiys a new sunimit 
appears. Nor must we suppose that such experiences were 
reserved for this distant age alone. It is the nature of supreme 
executive power to withdraw itself into the smallest compass; 
and without such contraction there is no executive pow'er. But 
when this exclusionary process was tainted by unnatural vice 
and stained by shameiul defeat in the field it was clear that 
those who heat upon the doors had found a prosperous occa¬ 
sion, especially since many of the Ordainers had prudently ab¬ 
sented themselves from the Bannockburn campaign and could 
thus place all the blame for its disastrous outcojue upon the 
King. 

The forces were not unequally balanced. To do violence to 
the sacred person of the King was an avvful crime. The 
Clmrch by its whole structure and tradition depended upon 
him. A haughty, self-interested aristocracy must remember 
that in most parts of the country the common people, among 
whom bills and hows were plentiful, had looked since the days 
of the C'onqueror to the Crown as their protector against 
baronial oppression. Al»ove all, law and custom weighed 
heavily with all classes, rich and poor alike, when every dis¬ 
trict had a life of its own and very few lights burned after 
sundown. The barons might have a blasting case against the 
King at Westminster, but if he appeai'ed in Shropshire or 
Westmorland with his handful of guards and the royal insignia 
he could tell his own tale, and men, both knight and archer, 
would rally to him. 

In this equipoise Parliament became of serious importance 
to the contending interests. Here at least was the only place 
where the case for or against the conduct of the central ex¬ 
ecutive could he tried before something that resembled, how¬ 
ever imperfectly, the nation. Thus we see in this ill-starred 
reign both sides operating in and through Parliament, and in 
this process enhancing its power. Parliament was called to¬ 
gether no fewer than twenty-five times under King Edward II. 
It had no share in the initiation or control of policy. It was of 
course distracted by royal and baronial intrigue. Many of its 
knights and burgesses were but the creatures of one faction or 
the other. Nevertheless it could be made to throw its weight 
in a decisive manner from time to time. This therefore was a 
period highly favourable to the growth of forces in the realm 
which were to become inherently different in character from 
either the Crown or the barons. 
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Thomas of Lancaster, nephew to Edward t, was the fore¬ 
front of the baronial opposition. Little is known to his credit. 
He had Jong been engaged in treasonable practices with the 
Scots. As leader of the barons he had pursued Gaveston to his 
death, and, although not actually responsible for the treachery 
which led to his execution, he bore henceforward upon his 
shoulders the deepest hate ot which Edward ITs nature was 
capable. Into the hands of 1 bomas and his fellow Ordainers 
htiward was now thrown by the disaster of Bannockburn, and 
Ihomas for a while became the most important man in the 
land. Within a few years however the moderates among the 
Ordainers became so disgusted with L.ancaster’s incompetence 
arid with the w'cakness into which the process of Ciovernment 
had sunk that tliey joined with the royalists to edge him from 
power. The victory of this middle party, headed by the Earl of 
F’embroke, did not please the King, Aiming to be more effi¬ 
cient than Lancaster, Pembroke and his friends tried to en¬ 
force the Ordinances more efTcctiveiy, and carried out a great 
reform of the royal Household. 

Edward, for his part, began to build up a royalist party, at 
tiic head of which were the Despensers, father and son, both 
named Hugh. Ehese belonged to the nobility, and theii* power 
lay on the Welsh border. By a fortunate marriage with the 
noble house of Glare, and by the favour of the King, they rose 
precariously amid the jealousies of the English baronage to the 
main direction of afl'airs. Against both of them the hatreds 
grew, because of their self-seeking and the King's infatuation 
svith the younger man. They were especially unpopular among 
Ihe Marcher lords, who were disturbed by their restless am^* 
bitions in South Wales. In 1321 the Welsh Marcher lords and 
Ihe Lancastrian party joined hands with intent to procure the 
exile of the Despensers. Edward soon recalled them, and for 
once showed energy and resolution. By speed of movement he 
defeated first the Marcher lords and then the Northern barons 
under Lancaster at Boroughbridge in Yorkshire in the next 
year. Lancaster was beheaded by the King. But by some per¬ 
versity of popular sentiment miracles were reported at his 
grave, and his execution was adjudged by many of his contem¬ 
poraries to have made him a martyr to royal oppression. 

The Despensers and their King now seemed to have attained 
a height of power. But a tragedy with every feature of classical 
ruthlessness was to follow. One of the chief Marcher lords, 
Roger Mortimer, though captured by the King, contrived to 
escape to France. In 1324 Charles IV of France took ad- 
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vantage of a dispute in Gascony to sei^e the duchy, except 
for a coastal strip. Edward's wife, Isabella, “the she-wolf of 
France,” who was disgusted by his passion for Hugh Despen- 
ser, suggested that she should go over to France to negotiate 
with her brother Charles about the restoration of Gascony. 
There she became the lover and confederate of the exiled 
Mortimer. She now hit on the stroke of having her son. Prince 
Edward, sent over from England to do homage for Gascony. 
As soon as the fourtcen-year-old prince, who as heir to tfie 
throne could be used to legitimise opposition to King Edward, 
was in her possession she and Mortimer staged an invasion 
of England at the head o{ a large band of exiles. So unpopular 
and precarious was Edward's Government that Isabella’s tri¬ 
umph was switt and complete, and she and Mortimer were 
emboldened to depose him. The end was a holocaust. In the 
furious rage whicli in these days led all wlio swayed the Gov¬ 
ernment of England to a bloody fate the Despensers were 
seized and hanged, f^'or the King a more terrible death was 
reserved. He was imprisoneil in Berkeley Castle, and there by 
hideous methods, which left no mark upon his skin, was 
slaughtered. His screams as his bowels were burnt out by red- 
hot irons passed into his body were heard outside the prison 
walls, and awoke gnm echoes which were long unstilled. 


B O OK 1 W O ' CHAP T E K 1 W E N T Y 


Scotland and Ireland 


^■pHE failures of the reign of Edw'ard II had permanent ef- 
^ fects on the unity of the British Isles. Bannockburn ended 
the possibility of uniting the English and Scottish Crowns by 
force. Across the Irish Sea the dream of a consolidated Anglo- 
Norman Ireland also proved vain. Centuries could scarcely 
break down the barrier that the ruthless Scottish wars had 
raised between North and South Britain. From Edward Ts on¬ 
slaught on Berwick, in 1296, the armed struggle had raged for 
twenty-seven years, it was not until 1323 that Robert the 
Bruce at last obliged Edward 11 to come to terms. Even then 
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Bruce was not formally recognised as King of Scots. This title, 
[ind full independence for his country, he gained by the Treaty 
of Northampton signed in 1328 after Edward’s murder. A year 
later the saviour of Scotland was dead. 

One of the most famous stories of medieval chivalry tells 
how Sir James, tlie “Black” Douglas, for twenty years the 
faithful sword-arm of the Bruce, took his master’s heart to he 
buried in the Holy l.and, and how, touching at a Spanisfi port, 
he responded to a sudden call of chivalry and joined the hard- 
pressed Christians in battle with the Moois. Charging the 
heathen host, he threw far into the ruelce the silver casket con¬ 
taining the heart of Bruce. “Forward, brave heart, as thou 
wert wont. Douglas will follow thee or die!” He was killed in 
the moment of victory. So Froissart tells the stoiy in pro.se 
and .Aytoun in stirring verse, and so, in every generation, 
Scottish children have been thrilled by the story of “the Good 
Lord James.” 

While the Bruce had lived his great prestige, and the loyalty 
of Ills lieutenants, served as a substitute for the institutions 
and traditions that united England. His death left the throne 
to his son, David li, a child of six, and there ensued one of 
those disastrous minorities that were the curse of Scotland. 
Hie authority of the vSeottish kings had often been challenged 
by the great magnates of the Lowlands and by the VUghiand 
chiefs. To this source of weakness were now added (illiers. 
J'hc kin of the “Red” CGmyn, never forgiving his assassina¬ 
tion by Bruce, were always ready to lend themselves to civil 
strife. And the barons who had supported the cause of Balliol, 
tind lost their Scottish lands to the follower.s of Bruce, con¬ 
stantly dreamt of regaining them with English help. David II 
reigned for forty-two years, but no less than eighteen of them 
were spent outside his kingdom. For a long spell during the 
wars of hi.s Regents with the Balliol factions lie w'as a refugee 
in France. On his return he showed none of his father’s 
talents, l.oyalty to France led him to invade England. In 1346, 
the year of Crecy, he was defeated and captured at Neville’s 
Cross in County Durham. Eleven years of imprisonment fol¬ 
lowed before he was ransomed for a sum that sorely taxed 
Scotland. David 11 was succeeded by his nephew Robert the 
High Steward, first king of a line destined to melancholy fame. 

For many generations the Stuarts, as they came euphoni¬ 
ously to be called, had held the hereditary office from which 
they took their name. Their claim to the throne was legitimate 
but they failed to command the undivided loyalty of the Scots. 
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The first two Stuarts, Robert II and Robert HR were both 
elderly men of no mctrked strength of character. The affairs of 
the kingdom rested largely in the hands of the magnates, 
whether assembled in the King's Council or dispersed about 
their estates. For tlie rest of the fourteenth century, and 
throughout most of the fifteenth, Scotland was too deeply di 
vided to threaten luigland, or be of much help to her old ally 
France. A united Hngland, free from French wars, might have 
taken advantage of the situation, but by the rnid-fifteenth cen¬ 
tury England was herself tormented by the Wars of the Roses. 

Union of the Crowns was the obvious and natural solution. 
But after the English attempts, spread over several reigns, had 
failed to impose union by force, the rc-invigoratcd pride of 
Scotland offered an insurmountable obstacle. Hatred of the 
English was the mark of a good Scot. Though discontented 
nobles might accept English help and F’.nglish pay, the conv 
mon people were resolute in their refusal to bow to English 
rule in any form. I'he memory of Bannockburn kept a scries 
of notable defeats at the hands of the English from breeding 
despair or thought of surrender. 

It is convenient to pursue Scottish history further at this 
stage. Destiny was advcr.se to the House of Stuart. Dogged by 
calamity, they cc*uld not create enduring institutions compa¬ 
rable to those by whose aid the great Plantagcncts tamed Eng¬ 
lish feudalism. King Robert HI sent his son later James I to be 
schooled in France. Off Flamborough Head in 1406 he was 
captured by the English, and taken prisoner to London. He 
was twelve years old. In the following month. King Robert 
died, and for eighteen years Scotland had no moncurch. The 
English government was at last prepared to let King James I 
be ransomed and return to his country. Captivity had not 
daunted James. He liad conceived a justifiable admiration for 
the English monarch’s position and powers, and on his arrival 
in Scotland he asserted his sovereignty with vigour. During his 
effective reign of thirteen years he ruthlessly disciplined the 
Scottish baronage. It w'as not an experience they enjoyed, 
James put down his cousins of the House of Albany, whose 
family had been regents during his absence. He quelled the 
pretensions to independence of the pow^erful Lord of the Isles, 
who controlled much of the Northern mainland as well as the 
Hebrides. All this was accompanied by executions and wide¬ 
spread confiscations of great estates. At length a party of in¬ 
furiated lords decided on revenge; in 1437 they found the op¬ 
portunity to slay James by the sword. So died, and before his 
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task had been accomplished, one of the most forceful of Scot¬ 
tish kings, 

Tfie throne once more descended to a child, James H, aged 
seven. After the inevitable tumults of his minoritv the boy 
grew into a popular and vigorous ruler, ffe had need of his 
gifts for the ‘dJlack” Douglases, descendants of Bruce's faith- 
till kniglit, had now become ovcr-miglity subjects and consti- 
liLted a heavy menace to the Crown. Enriched by estates 
conhscated from Balliol supporters, they were the masters of 
South-West Scotland. Large territories in the Last were held 
hy their kin, tlic “Red" Douglases, and they also made agile 
use of their alliances with the clans and confederacies of the 
North. Moreover, they had a claim, accept able in the eyes of 
seme, to the throne itself. 

For more than a century the Douglases had been among the 
foremost champions of Scotland: one of them liad been the 
hero of the Buttle of Dtterburn, celebrated in the l)allad of 
( hevy Chase. I heir continual intrigues, both at home and at 
the Finglish court, with which they were in toncli, incensed the 
young and high-spirited King. In 1452, when lie had not long 
filmed twenty-one, James invited the “Black" Douglas to Stir¬ 
ling. Under a safe-conduct he came; and tfierc ilie King him¬ 
self in passion stabbed him with his own liand. The King's 
aitcndants hnishod his life. But to cut down the chief of the 
Douglases w'as not to stamp out the family. James found him¬ 
self sorely beset hy the Douglas's younger laxithcr and by his 
kin. Only in 14.55 did he finally succeed, by burning their 
castles and ravaging Ihcir lands, in driving the leading l.Joug- 
lases over the Border. In England they survived for many 
years to vex the iLmse of Stuart with plots and conspiracies, 
abetted hy the English Crown. 

James II was now at the height of his power, but fortune 
seldom favoured the House of Stuart for very long. 1 aking ad¬ 
vantage of the English civil wars, James in 1460 set siege to 
the castle of Roxburgh, a fortress that liad remained in Eng¬ 
lish hands. One of liis special interests was cannon and fire¬ 
power. While inspecting one of his primitive siege-guns, the 
piece exploded, and he was killed by a Hying fragment, 
James II was then in his thirtieth year. For the fourth lime in 
little more than a century a minor inherited the Scottish 
Crown. James III was a boy of nine. As he grew up, he 
showed some amiable qualities; he enjoyed music and took an 
interest in architecture. But he failed to inherit the capacity 
for rule displayed by his two predecessors. His reign, which 
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lasted info 7’udor times, was much occupied by civil wars and 
disorders, and its most notable ucbicvement was the rounding'; 
olf of Scxaland's territories by the acquisition, in lieu ol‘ a 
dowry, ot Orkney and Shetland from the King of Dcnmai3 
whose daughter James married. 


♦ * ♦ 

The disunity of the kingdom, fostered by r.nglish policy and 
perpetuated by (he tragedies that belelj the Scottish sovereigns 
was not the only source of vSeotland’s weakness. 1 he land 
divided, in race, in speech, and in culture. I'he rift between 
Highlands and Lowlands wnis more than a geographica! di'c 
tinction. 3 he 1 A>w'larids formed part ot the feudal world, and 
except in the SoutloWest, in (Jalitnvay, I nghsh v^’a^ spoken 
The Higlilaruls preserved a stK'iai order much wilder than feuct- 
alisiii. hi the L>owlands ilie King of Scots was a feudal mag¬ 
nate, in llic Highlands he was the chief of a loose federatioi.! 
of clans. He had, it is true, the notable advantage of blood 
kinship both with the new Anglo-Norman nobility and with 
the ancient Celtic kings, fhe Bruces were undoubted descend¬ 
ants of the family of the first King of Scots in the ninth 
century, Kenneth MacAlpin, as well as of Alfred the Great: 
the Stuarts claimed, with some plausibility, to be the descend¬ 
ants of Macbeth’s contemporary, Banquo. 1 be lustre of a 
divine antiquity illumined pririce.s whose pedigree ran back 
into the Celtic twilight of Irish heroic legend. Lor all Scots., 
Lowiand and Highland alike, the royal liouse had a sanctity 
which commanded reverence through periods when obedience 
and even loyalty were lacking; and much was excused those 
in whom royal blood ran. 

But reverence was not an effective instrument of govern¬ 
ment. The Scottish Hstales did not create the means ot fusion 
of cla.sses that wwre provided by the Lmglish Parliament, in 
law and fact feudal authority remained tar stronger than in 
England, The King's justice was excluded from a great part of 
Scottish life, and many of his judges were inetfective competi¬ 
tors with the feudal system. There was no equivalent of the 
Justice of the Peace or of the Piantagenel Justices in Eyre. 

Over much of the kingdom feudal ju.stice itself fought a 
doubtful battle with the more ancient clan law. The Highland 
chiefs might formally ow'e their lands and power to the Crown 
and be classified as feudal tenants-in-chief, but their real au¬ 
thority rested on the allegiance of their clansmen. Some clan 
chiefs, like the great house of Gordon, in the Highlands, >verc 
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also feudal magnates in the neighbouring Lowlands. In the 
West, the rising house of Campbell played cither role as it 
suited them. They were to exercise great inOuence in the years 

to come. 

Meanwhile the Scots peasant farmer and the thrifty burgess, 
throughout these tw(^ hundred years ot political strife, pursued 
[heir wavs and built up the country's real strength, in spile of 
the numerous disputes among their lords and masters. The 
C hufch devtMed itself to its healing missiotu and many good 
bishops and divines adorn the annals of medieval Scotland. In 
die hftcenth century three Scots uiuversities were founded, St 
AndreNs's, (ilasgow and Aberdeen—one more than England 
!iad until the mnclcenth century. 

* 

Historiatis of the f'nglish-spcaking peoples have het.*n batHed 
bv medieval Irelaiuf. Here its the westernmost of the Hulish 
Isles dwelt one of the oldest Christian comniuniues in Lurope. 
It vs'as distinguished by missionary endeavours and monkish 
scholarship while England was still a battlefield tor heathen 
Germanic invaders, (inlil the twelfth century iiowever Ireland 
had never developed the binding feudal institutions ot state 
that were gradually evolving elsew'hcre. A loose federation of 
(uaciic-'Speaking rural principalities was dominated by a small 
group of clan patriarchs who called themselves 'Tings.'’ Over 
all lay the shadowy authority of the Efigh King of iara, which 
'Aas nor a capital city but a sacred hill surmounted by earth¬ 
works of great antiquity. Until about the year lOOO the High 
King was generally a member of the powerful northern family 
of O'Neil). The Eiigli Kings exercised no real central authority, 
except as the final arbiters of genealogical disputes, and there 
were no towns of Irish founding from w'hich government 
power could radiate. 

When the long, sorrowful story began of F-nglish interven¬ 
tion in Ireland, the country had already endured the shock and 
torment of Scandinavian invasion. But although impoverished 
by the ravages of the Norsemen, and its accepted order of 
things gieatly disturbed, Ireland w'as not remade. It was the 
Norsemen who built the first towms—Dublin, Waterford, Lim¬ 
erick and Cork. The High Kingship had been in dispute since 
the great Brian Boru, much lamented in song, had broken the 
O'Neill succession, only himself to be killed in his victory 
over the Danes at Clontarf in 1014. A century and a half later, 
one of his disputing successors, the King of I.einster, took 
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reiuge nt the court of Homy II in Aquitaine. He secured per¬ 
mission to raise help for his cause from among Henry's Anglo 
Norman knights, it was a fateful decision for Ireland. In 116'/ 
tliere arrived in ttie country the first progenitors of the Anglo 
N Of in a n asce n d a n c v, 

Led by Ricliard de Clare. Earl of Pembroke and known :r. 
"'Stronghouthe iin aders wei'C as much Welsh as Norman: 
and veith their I rench-speakirig leaders came the Welsh rai:ik 
and file, t.ven to-day some of the commonest Irish names sug¬ 
gest a. Welsh ancestry. Otficrs of the leaders were of Fiemisr-: 
origin, fkit all represented the high, feudal society that ruled 
over Western Europe, and whose conquests ali'cady rangetJ' 
from W'ales to Synn. Irish military metfiods were no match for 
the newcomers, and “Slronghowd’ marrying the daughter oi 
the King ol Eemsjer., might perhaps have set up a new feudaf 
kingtiom m Ireland, as had been dtme by William the (' con¬ 
queror in f iighind, lyv Roger in Sicily., and by the ( ‘rusadinr; 
chiefs in the l.evanl. But ‘dStrongbow" was doubtful both ol 
his own strength and of the attitude of ins vigilant superior, 
Henry H. So tfie conquests were proffesed to the King, and 
Henry irrielly \isited this fresh addition lo his dominions in 
1171 in order to recei%e tlie submission of his new vassals. 
1 he reviving power of the Papacy had long been offended by 
the traditional independence of the Irish ( htireh. By Papal 
Bull in 1 15.5 ific overlordsiup of Ireland had been granted to 
the English king, file Pofx: at the time was Adrian IV, an 
Englishman and the only Englishman ever to be Pope. Here 
were foundations lioth spiritual and practical. But ti'ic Lord 
of England and of the greater part of France hacf httle lime 
for Irish problems. Ele left the alTairs of the island to the 
Norman adventurers, the “C'onquistadores" as they have been 
called. It was a pattern often to be repeated. 

I’he century tliat followed Henry ll's visit marked the 
height of Anglo-Norman expansion. More than half the coun¬ 
try was by now directly subjected to the knightly invaders. 
Among them was (derald of Windsor, ancestor of the Fitz¬ 
gerald family, the branches of which, as Earls of Kildare and 
Lords of much else, were for long to control Uirge tracts of 
southern and central Ireland. There was also William de 
Burgh, brother of the great English Jasticiar, and ancestor of 
the Earls of Ulster; and Theobald Walter, King John’s butler, 
founder of the powerful Butler family of Ormond which took 
their name from his official calling. But there w^as no organised 
colonisation and settlement. English authority was accepted 
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in the Norse towns on the Southern and Eastern coasts, and 
the King's writ ran over a varying area ot coimiry sniTounding 
rhildin. This hinterland ot the capital was signiticanlly known 
as “'Fhc Pale," which might he defined as a defended en» 
closure. ]inn\ediateiv oiitside lav tlic big feudal lordships, and 
hevond these were the ‘hvild " uuconquered Irish of ific west, 
[uo races dwelt in uneasy balance, and the di\ ision hetween 
iheni was siiarpened when a !h.uTiarucnt oi Ireland evolved 
loc/ards the end. of the thirteenth centurv. P'roni this bo<lv the 
aauve !r,!s]t were cxcludc'd; it was a Parhametit in Ireland of 
the Etighsh only, 

♦. * ^ 

Within a tew generations of the emning of the Anglo-Nor- 
n»ans, however. I he liish chtel tains began to recover from the 
sftock of new met hods of warfare. I'hey hired mercettaries to 
iiclp them, originaliv in large part recruited from the Norse- 
Celtic sKK'k of the Scottish western isles. 1 hese were the ter¬ 
rible “galloglassesd" named from the Irish wonis for “'foreign 
hencfinien." Supported Iw these ferocious axe-bearers, the clan 
chiefs regained for the kiaelic-speaking peoples wide regions 
of Ireland, and might have won more, had they not incessantly 
qi.iarrelled arnong t hein.selves. 

Meanwhile a change of spirit had overtaken many of the 
Anglo-Norman Irish barons. ITiesc great feudatories w'cre con¬ 
stantly tempted by the independent role o1 the (.laclic clan 
chief that was theirs for the taking. They could in turn be sub¬ 
jects of the English King or petty kings themselves, like their 
new allies, with whom they w'cre frequently united by mar¬ 
riage, Their stock was seldom reinlorced from Ihngland, ex¬ 
cept by English lords who wedded Irish heiresses, and liien 
became absentee landU^rds. (iradually however a group of 
Anglo-Irish nobles grew' up, largely assimilated to their 
adopted land, and as imfiatienl as their Gaelic peasants of rule 
from { ,ondon. 

If English kings had regularly visited Ireland, or regularly 
appointed royal princes as resident lieutenants the ties hedvveen 
the tw'o countries might have been closely and honourably 
woven together. As it wars, when the English King was strong., 
English law^s generally made headway; otherwise a loose Geltic 
anarchy prevailed. King John, in his furious fitful energy, 
twice went to Ireland and twice brought the quarrelsome Nor¬ 
man barons and Irisli chiefs under his suzerainty. Although 
Edward I never landed in Ireland, English authority was in the 
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ascendant. Thereafter, the Ciaels revived. The shining cxarni^ic 
of Scotland was not lost upon them. The brother of the vicir,r 
of Bannockburn, Edward Bruce, was called in by his relations 
arnorig the Irish chiefs with an army of Scottish veterans. Hr 
was crowned King of Ireland in 1316, hut after a tempmarv 
triumph and in spite of the aid of his brother was delcaii. i 
and slain at Dundalk. 

Thus Ireland rlid not break loose frc»m tiie Fuiglish crou r; 
and gain independence under a Scottish dynasty. Hut the vu. 
tory of English arms did not mean a victory lor Enghsli la^. 
custom or speech. I he Ciaelic reaction gathered force, la 
Ulster the O’Neills gradually won the mastery of lyrone. b 
Ulster and ( oiinaught the feudal trappings were openly dis 
carded when the line of the de Burgh Earls of Idster ended ii 
1333 wiili a girl. According to Icudal law, siie succeeded re 
the whole inlieritance, and was tlic King s wart! to he marriee 
at his choice. In fact she was married to Edward HI s seconc 
son, Lionel of Clarence. But in ('eitic law wa>men could ooi 
succeed to the chieftainship,. T he leading male members of I l a 
cadet branches ot the dc Burgh lamily accordingly “wen; 
Irish,;' snatched what they could of the inheritance and as 
sumed tfic clan tiamcs of Burke or, after tlicir tounucr, .Mae 
William. Thev openlv defied the Ciovcrnment in Ulster aiK! 
Connaught: in the Western province hotli French and Irish 
were spoken hut not English, and English authority vanislied 
from these outer parts. 

To preserve the English character of the Pale and of its sur¬ 
rounding Anglo-Norman lordships, a Parliament was sum- 
moned in the middle of the fourteenth century. Us purpose 
was to prevent the Emglish from ‘'going Irish” and to compel 
men of Irish race in the English-held parts of Ireland to corn 
form to English w^ays. But its enactments had little efTect. In 
the Pale the old Norman settlers clung to their privileged 
position and opposed all attempts by the representatives of the 
(Town to bring the “mere Irish” under the protection of Eng¬ 
lish laws and institutions. Mo.st of Ireland by now lay outside 
the Pale, either under native chiefs who had practically no 
dealings with the representatives of the Englisli kings, or con¬ 
trolled by Norman dynasts such as the two branches of the 
Eitzgeralds, who were earls or clan chiefs, as suited them best. 
English authority stifled the creation of eiiher a native or a 
Norman ’ centre of authority, and the absentee “Lord of 
Ireland” in London could not provide a substitute, nor even 
prevent his own colonists from intermingling with the popu- 
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iafion. Bv TiiiJor times anarchic Ireland !a\ open to rccon- 
quest, and to tlie tril^nialions of.' re iiroposifig I nqhsfi royal 
aiiihofilx' vvas Ir) be added frvaH Ffenrv Ndll’s Relorrnation 
onwards the laleluf divisions of rcliganis hcfief,, 


B o o K r w o • c: H A L i i R i w n n i v - o n h 

The Long-Bow 


f t SHLMrr.) that the strong blood of Idivvard 1 had but 
^ shindK'rcd in his degenerate sole lot in ioiward HI Brig- 
land once more lound ieadeiship equal to Iter steadily growing 
strength. Beiiealli the squalid surface of Tdv\ard .IBs reign 
ihere had none die less proceeded in Brighiiii! a marked 
growth of national strength and prospentw f he feuds and 
vengeances of the nobility., the loppish vices of a weak King, 
had been confined to a very limited circle. The Bnglish people 
stood at this time possessed e*l a corniuanding weapon, tlie 
qtiaiities of which were ulteriy unsuspected abroad. 1 he long¬ 
bow, handled by the well-trained archer clas.s, brought into 
tlie held a yeoman type of soldier with whom there was 
nothing on the Ciontinent to compare. An Briglisli army now' 
rested itself cs,jLiaily upon the armoLued kmglithood and the 
iuxhers. 

The power of the long-how and the skill ol the bowmen had 
developed to a point w here even the finest mail was no certain 
protection. At two hundred and fifty yards the arrow hail pro¬ 
duced effects never reached again by infantry missiles al such 
a range until the American civil war. The skilled archer w'as a 
professional soldier, earning and deserving high pay. He went 
to war often on a pony, but always with a considerable trans¬ 
port for his comfort and his arrows. He carried with him a 
heavy iron-pointed stake, which, planted in tfie ground, 
atlorded a deadly obstacle to charging horses. Heliind this 
shelter a company ot archers in open order could deliver a 
discharge of arrow's so rapid, continuous, and penetrating as 
to annihilate the cavalry attack. Moreover, in all skirnilsliing 
and patrolling the trained archer brought his man down at 
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ranges which had never hctore been considered dangerous in 
the whole hisUarv of WTir. ()1 all this the Continent, and par¬ 
ticularly Fr.uice. our nearest neighbour, was ignirrant. In 
France the arnu’urcil kniglit and his incn-at--arms had long 
exploited tlaar ascendaricy in war. The fool-soldiers who ac¬ 
companied their armies were regarded as tfie lowest t) p-e of 
auxiliary. A nulitary vaeae had intposed itseh upon society in 
virtue of pftysicat a.rtd technical asscrTi'v^ns which rite cotnittg 
of the long-bi>vv must tJisprove. The protraeted wars of the 
two F'd wards the mountains o1 Wales and Sc inland h:Ks 
taugl'U Hie fmgli'di many fund lessons, and ailhough European 
warriors had from tune to time sliared in them they had 
neither discerned nor imparted the slumbering secret of the 
new' army, li was with a sense of unmeasured superiority' that 
the f'liglish looks, d out iipr>n Europe towards tlie middle of 
the lourteentli ceulury. 

The reign of Kmg fhhvard JU passed ihrough several dis¬ 
tinct phases. !n the first he was a minor. an<) the land was 
ruled by Ids nuatlier and h.er lover, Roger Mortimer. This Gov¬ 
ernment, founded upon unnatural murder and repiesenting 
only a faction m the nohility, was conden\ned to weakness at 
home and abroad. Its rule of neariy four years was marked by 
concession and surrender both in France and in Scolland. For 
this policy many plausible arguments of peace and prudence 
rniglu be advanced. The guilty couple paid their way by suc¬ 
cessive abandoniTicnts of English interests. A treaty with 
France in Maich 1327 condentned England to pay a war in¬ 
demnity, and restricted the English possessions to a strip of 
land running from Saintes in vSaintonge and Bordeaux to 
BayonjKv and a defenceless e/iclave in the interior of Gas¬ 
cony. In Ma\ 1328 the ‘'Shameful Treaty of Northampton,” 
as it was called at the time, recognised Bruce as King north of 
the Tweed, and implied the abandonment of alJ the claims of 
Edward I in vScotland. 

The anger wTiich these events excited w'as widespread. The 
r<^‘ginie might however have maintained itself for some time 
hiif for Mortimer's quarrel with the barons. After the fall of 
the Despensers Mortimer had taken care to put himself in the 
advantageous position they had occupied on the Welsh border, 
where he could exercise the special powers of government 
appropriate to the Marches. This and his exorbitant authority 
drew upon him tfie jealousies of the barons he had .so lately 
led. His desire to make his position permanent led him to seek 
from a Parliament convened in October at Salisbury the title 
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of Earl of March, in addition to the office he already held of 
justice of Wales tor life. Mortimer ailended, backed by his 
anried retainers. But it then appeared that ntany or the leading 
(h'i Ics were af^scnt, and among them Henry, Earl of Lan~ 
caster, son of the executed Thomas and cousin of rite King, 

ho heid a ccuuuer-nieeting in l ondon. F rcuii Salisbury 
Mortimer, taking with turn the young Ring, sc! forth in 1328 
it- ravage the lands of I.aricastcr, and in t!ie disorders which 
li'iiowed he succeeded in checking the rcvcit, 

f! vv'as plain tliat the barons tlieniselves v\'cre too much 
jivicied to irverthrow an odious hiit ruthless Groernrnent. But 
Kiurbmer made: an. overweening mistake, in i .V-U' the K,ing's 
unde, the Ear! oi Rent, was deceived fino dunkitig that Ed- 
card 11 was .sbll alive. Kent made an ineticciive attempt to 
restore him to liberty, and was exeented in March of that year. 
TV'iis event convinced Henry o( Lancaster aiui other magnates 
t.viat It inigiit be tficir turn to sulfer next at Mortimer's hands. 
Tliey decided to get tf.ieir blow' in hrsi bv ioming Edwaird HI, 
Afi eyes were there I ore turned to ific young King. When seven- 
i'cen in 1.12b he had been married to Philipp.a of Mainault. In 
June 13.10 a son was born to liirn: he felt Inmsdi now a grown 
raa.n who rnusi do Ins duty by the realm. But etfeclivc power 
still rested with Mortimer and the Queen-Mother. In October 
Parliament sat at Nottingtham. Mortimer and Isabeila, guarded 
by ample force, were lodged in (lie casde,. Ji is clear tliat very 
careful thought and preparation had marked the plans by 
wliich the King sliouid assert his rigfits. Were fie to succeed, 
Parliament was at liand to acclaim him. Morlimer and Isabella 
ehd not knov^ the secrets e)f the castle. An underground passage 
led into its heart. 'Phrough this on an OctolKr night a small 
band of resolute men entered, surprised Mortimer in his cham¬ 
ber, which as usual was next to the Queen's, and, dragging 
them, both along the subterranean way, delivered them to the 
King’s ofheers. Mortimer., conducted to 1 ondon. was brought 
before the peers,, accused of the murder in Berkeley Castle and 
other crimes, and, after condemnation by tiie lords, hanged on 
NovemhcT 29. Isabella was consigned by her son to perpetual 
captivity. Three thousand pounds a year was provided for her 
maintenance at Castle Rising, in Norfolk, and Eidvvard made it 
his practice to pay her a periodic visit. She died nearly thirty 
years later. 

l.fpoo these grim prehmmarics the long and famous reign 
began. 


« « 
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The guiding spirit of ifie new King was to revive the polic'y, 
assert the claims, and restore the glories of his grandfather. 
The quaircl wiih Scotland was resumed- wSince Bannockburn 
Robert Bruce had reigned unchallenged in the Nortli. His tri¬ 
umph had been (ollowed inevital?ly by the ruin and expulsion 
of the adherents of the opposite Scottish party. I’Alward- the 
son of John Balhol., the nominee of f?.dward I, had become a 
refugee at the Tnglish C’ourt, v^hieh extended them tiic same 
kind of patronage afterwards vouchsafed by l.ouis XIV to tiic 
Jacobilc exiles. N(^ .schism so violent as that between Bruce 
and BaJliol could fail to produce rankling injuries, fairgc ele¬ 
ments in Scotland, after Bruce’s death in 1329, looked to a re¬ 
versal of fortune, and the exiles, or “disinherited/’ as they 
were termed, maintained a ceaseless iiUrigue in their own 
country and a constant pressure upon the English Ciovern- 
ment. In 1332 an ciKleavou? was made to regain vScotland. 
Edward Ballio! raihed his adherents and, with the secret sup¬ 
port of tkJward Hi, sailed from Ravcrispur to Kinghorn in 
Fife. Advancing on Portli, he met and defeated the infant 
David's Regent at Dupplin Moor. Balliol received the sulimis- 
sion of many Scottish magnates, and was crowned at Scone. 

Henceforward fortune failed him. Within two rnontfis he 
and his supporters were driven into England, luiward HI was 
now able to make what terms he liked with the beaten BallioL 
He was recognised by Balliol as his overlord and promised the 
town and shire of Berwick. In 1333 therefore Edward HI ad¬ 
vanced to besiege Berwick, and routed the Scots at Halidon 
Hill- Here was a battle very dillercnt in character from Ban¬ 
nockburn. The power of the archers was allowed to play its 
part, the schiltrons were broken, and the exiled party re¬ 
established for a while their authority in their native land. 
There was a price to pay. Balliol, as we have seen, had to cede 
to die English King the whole of South-Eastern Scotland, hi 
exacting this concession Edward HI had overshot the mark; 
he had damned Balliofs cause in the eyes of all Scots. Mean¬ 
while the descendants and followers of Robert Bruce took 
refuge in France, I he contacts between Scotland and France, 
and the constant aid given by the French C’ourt to the Scottish 
enemies of England, roused a deep antagonism. Thus the wai' 
in Scotland pointed the path to Flanders. 

Here a new^ set of grievances formed a substantial basis for 
a conflict. The loss of all the French possessions, except Chis- 
cony, and the constant bickering on the Gascon frontiers, had 
been endured perforce since the days of John, Successive Eng- 
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!is[]t kings had done homage in Paris for ciornains of uhich 
they had in large part long since been iieprived. But \u 1328 
the death of Charles iV without a direct heir openeti a further 
issue. Philip of V'alois assumed the. royal powei and demanded 
iiLsnuigc from Edward, who made difiiculiics. King I'dvvard 111, 
in his mother’s right—if indeed the fernah line was valid— 
had a remote claim to the throne of fdance. Ihis clairru by 
and with the assent and advice, of tlic ! ords Sjhritual and 
TianporaL and ot the Cioinrnons of England, be was later to 
adv;n>ce in support of his campaigns. 

The youthful Edward was less drawn to (lt;>niest[c politics 
Plan to foreign adventure and the cliase. Me was conscious 
nioreover froni the first of the advantage to Ik' gauuaj by di¬ 
verting the restless energies o( his nobles troin iuternai in- 
Ingiies and rivalries to the unifying juirpose of a loieign war. 
Itiis' was also in harmony with the tempe/' ol his (icople. 1 he 
wars of John and Mcnry .lH on llie mainland disclose a per- 
pouial struggle between the King and Ins nobles atuJ subjects 
to obtain men and money. European adventure w’as regarded 
as a matter mainly ot interest to a prince ccwKcrncd with his 
ioreign possessions or claims. Now' we sec the picture of the 
Estates of the Realm becoming themselves ardently desirous 
of foreign conquests. Edward il! did not have to wring sup¬ 
port from iiis Parliament for an exjH.‘tlition to France. On the 
contrary, nobles, merchants, and citizens vied with one an¬ 
other in pressing the ('rtwvn to act. 

The dynastic and territorial disfuiies were reinforced by a 
less sentimental but none the less powerful motive, w'hich 
made its appeal to many memhers of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. The wool trade wath the Low^ Countiies was the staple 
of English exports, and almost the sole form of wealth which 
rose above the rc.sourcc.s of agriculture. I he Flemish towns 
had attained a high economic development, based upon the 
art of weaving cloth, which they had brought to remarkable 
perfection. They depended for their prosperity upon the wool 
of England. But the aristocracy under the Counts of Flanders 
nursed EYench sympathies which recked little of the material 
\vell-being of the burgher,s, regarding them as dangerous and 
subversive folk whose growth in wealth and power confheted 
w'ith feudal ascendancy. There w'as therefore for many years 
a complete divergence—economic, social, and political—be¬ 
tween the Flemish towms and the nobility of tlie Netherlands. 
TTie former looked to England, the latter to France. Repeated 
obstructions were placed by the Counts of Flandexvs upon the 
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wool trade, and each aroused the anger of those concerned on 
both sides of die narrow sea. The mercantile clement in the 
FTtglish Parliament, already inllamed by running sea-fights 
with the I rencli in the Channel, pleaded veheinently tor 
actioii. 

In 1336 rdward was moved to retaliate in a decisive man¬ 
ner Me deeri'cd an embargo on all exports of Hnglish wool, 
thus producing a funous crisis in the Netherlands. T he towns¬ 
people rose against the Iciulal aristocracy, and under Van 
Artevelde, a war like merchant of (jficnt, gamed controh 
alter a struggle ot much severity, over a large part of tlic 
connlrw The victorious i>nrghers, threatened hv anslivcratic 
and Fieiteh icvenge, lc>okcd to F.ngland fin aid. and tiieir 
appeals met with a hearty and deeply interested response, 
Thus ail streams ot piohl and ambition flowed into a common 
channel at a monuii! when the dood-water.s of conscious mili¬ 
tary strength ran high, *inv! m 1337, when lalvvard repudiated 
his grudging homage to Pliilip \T, the Ftimdred Ycar.s War 
began. It was no\cr to be concluded; no general peace treaty 
w'as sigtied, and no! until tlie t*eace ol Amiens in i8(.)2, v\hcn 
FTance wais a Kepnldic and tlic Frencfi Royal heir a refugee 
williin tliese isles, did (lie 1 tiglisli sovereign iormalK' lenounce 
his claims to the throne of the Valois and the Iknirbons. 

* ^ 

F'dward slowly assembled the expeditionary a.rrn\' of Fng* 
land. 13)is was not a teiidad lew, hut a paid force of picked 
men. Its backbone consisted ot indentured warriors, recruited 
where and liow their captains pieased. In consequence, far 
less tlian the legal quota 4)t nnreliahle militia needed to be 
drawn from every shire. Both knights and archers embodied 
the llowei' of the nation, and the men wdio gathered in the 
C'inque Ports formcvl one of the most formidable and etlicicnt 
invading armies lustory had yet seen. Fhesc preparations were 
well known in t'ranee, and the whole strength ol the mon¬ 
archy was bent to resist them. 

Philip VI looked first to the sea. For many years there had 
been a \vartare ol privateers, and bitter haired ruled between 
the maritime piqnilations on both sides of the Channel. All 
the resources ot the French marine were strained to produce 
a fleet: even hired ('lenoese galleys appeared in the French 
harbours. In Normandv plans were mooted for a counter- 
invasion which should repeat the exploits of William the Con¬ 
queror. But Fdward had not neglected his sea-povvcT. Flis 
interest in the Navy won him from Parliament early in his 
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reign the title of “King of the vSca/’ He was able to niarshal a 
fleet equal in vessels and superior in men. A great sea battle 
was necessary before the transport of the fuiglish army to 
rVance and its maintenance there was feasible. In the suinnier 
(g 1 340 the hostile navies met olT Slays, and a struggle of nine 
hours ensued. “This battle,” says F'rt)issart, “was right furious 
and horrible, for battles by sea are more dangerous and fiercer 
than battles by land, for at sea there is no retreal or fleeing; 
diere is no remedy but to fight and abi<Jc the fortune.” The 
f rench admirals had been ordered, under pain ot tlealh, to 
prevent the invasion, and both sides fought well; but the 
brench fleet was decisively beaten and the ciHuniand of the 
Channel passed into the hands of the itnaufing Power. The 
•:eas being now open, the nrmv cros.sed to France. At CCtdzand 
the landing was opposed. Large bodies of (uaioesc cross-bow- 
men and men-at-arms aw’aited the disembarkation. But the 
f nglish archers, shooting from the ships at long range, cleared! 
the shores and covered the invading troops. 

Joined with tlie. revolted F'Icmings, Ldward’s numbers were 
greatly augmented, and this combined force, w'hich may have 
exceeded twenty thousand, undertook the first Angio-F'lemish 
siege of Tournai. The city was stubbornly detended, and as 
the grip of famine tightened upon the garrison the horrible 
spectacle was presented of the “useless mouths” being driven 
forth into No Man’s Land to perish by inches without pity or 
relief. But the capture of this fortress was beyond twlward’s 
resources in money and supplies. The power of the archers 
did not extend to stone walls; the first campaign of what was a 
great European w^ar yielded no results, and a prolonged truce 
supervened. 

This truce w'as imposed upon the combatants through lack 
of money, and carried with it no reconciliation. On the con¬ 
trary, both sides pursued their quarrel in secondary ways. The 
French wreaked their vengeance on the burghers of the 
Netherlands, whom they crushed utterly, and Van Artevelde 
met his death in a popular tumult at Ghent. The English re¬ 
taliated as best they could. There was a disputed succession in 
Brittany, which they fomented with substantial aids,. The 
chronic warfare on the frontiers of Ga.scony continued. Both 
sides looked forw'ard to a new trial of strength. Well-trained 
men, eager to fight, there were in plenty, but to maintain them 
in the field required funds, which to us seem pitifully small, 
but without which all was stopped. How' could these resource.s 
be obtained? The Jews had been exploited, pillaged, and ex- 
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pelled in 1200. The Florenline bankers, who had found the 
money for the firsl invasion, had been ruined b>' royal default. 
The main efTor l, not only of the Court but of Parliament, was 
to secure the modest sums of ready money without which 
knights could not ride nor archers draw their bows. But here 
a fertile source was at hand. The wealthier and best-organised 
commercial interest in Tngland w'as the wool trade, eager to 
profit from war. A monopoly of wool merchants was created, 
bound to export only through a particular town to be pre¬ 
scribed by the King from time to time in accordance wath his 
needs and judgment. Tliis system, which was called the Staple, 
gave the King a convenient and llcxible control, By taxing the 
wool exports which passed through his hands at the Staple 
port he was assured of an important revenue indepeiulcnt of 
Parliament. Moreover, the wool merchants who held the 
monopoly formed a corporation interested in the war, de¬ 
pendent on the King, and capable oi lending him money in 
return for considerate treatment. This development was not 
welcomed by Parliament, where the smaller wool merchants 
were increasingly represented. They complained of the favour 
show'n to tlie monopolists of the Staple, and they also ptiintcd 
to the menace to Parliamentary power involved in tfie King's 
indepen de n t i cso u re e s. 

By the spring of 1346 I’arliament had at length brought 
itself to the point of facing the taxation necessary to finance a 
new^ invasion. The army wais reconstituted, more efficiently 
than before, its old element.s were refreshed with carefully 
chosen levies. In one wasa^ 2,400 cavalry, tw'cive thousand 
archers, and other infantry sailed, and landed unopposed at 
St Vaast in Normandy on July 12, 1346. Their object this 
time was no less Ifian the capture of Paris by a sudden dash. 
The secret was well kept; even the English army itself believed 
it was going to Gascony. The Trench could not for some time 
collect forces sufficient to arrest the inroad. Caen fell, and 
Edward advanced, burning and laying w'aste the country, to 
the very walls of Paris. But by this time the whole power of 
the French monarchy had gathered against him. A huge force 
which comprised all the chivalry of France and was probably 
three times as big as Htlward’s army assembled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of St Denis. Against such opposition, added to the 
walls of a fortified city, EMward’s resources could not attempt 
to prevail. King Philip grimly invited him to choose upon 
which bank of the Seine he would fight a pitched battle. 

The thrust had failed and retreat imposed itself upon the 
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army. The challenger was forced to (]nit the lists at a pace 
which covered sixty miles in four days. The French army 
moved on a parallei line to the soul})ward and denied the 
Seine valley to the retreating Fnglish, d hey must now make 
for the Somme, and hope to cross between Amiens and the 
sea. Our generation has become tamiliar with this stretch of 
the river, which llow.s through broad morasses, in those days 
quite undrained and passable only by lengtliy causeways and 
braiges. All these were broken or held by the levies of Picardy. 
Four separate attempts to find a passage failed. The vanguard 
of the French main army w'as already at Amiens. Fklward and 
ihc English host, which had tried so audacious, even fool¬ 
hardy, a spring, now seemed penned in a triangle between the 
Somme, the seashore, and the French mass. No jneans had 
been found to bring the fleet and its Hansports to any suilabic 
harbour. lo cross the Somme near the mouth was a desperate 
enterprise. The ford was very lengthy, and the tides, violent 
and treacherous, offered only a few precarious hours in any 
day 

Moreover, the passage was defended by strong forces popu¬ 
larly estimated to have been upwards of twelve tliousand men. 
‘The king of Fingland,"' says Froissart, “did not sleep much 
that night, but, rising at midnight, ordered his trumpet to 
sound. Very soon everything was ready; and, the baggage 
being loaded, they set out about daybreak, and rode on until 
they came to the ford at sunrise: but the tide was at that time 
so full they could not cross.” By the afternoon, at the ebb, the 
enemy’s strength was manifest. But since to pause wsas to 
perish the King ordered his marshals to plunge into the w'ater 
and figiu their way across. The French resistance was spirited. 
The knighthood of Picardy rode out and encountered the 
English on the treacherous .sands in the rising waters. “They 
appeared to be as fond of lilting in the water as upon dry 
land.” By hard fighting, under conditions most deadly to men 
encased in mail, the passage was forced. At the landing the 
Genoese cross-bowmen inlticted losses and delayed the deploy¬ 
ment until the long-bow asserted its mastery. Thus did King 
Edward’s army escape. 

Philip, at the head of a host between thirty and forty thou¬ 
sand strong, was hard upon the track. He had every hope of 
bringing the insolent Islanders to bay with their backs to the 
river, or catching them in transit. When he learned that they 
were already over he called a council of war. His generals ad¬ 
vised that, since the tide was now in, there was no choice but 
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to ascend to Abbeville and cross by the bridge which the 
French held there. To Abbeville they accordingly moved, and 
lay there for the night. 

Edward and his army were intensely convinced of the nar 
rovvmess ot their deliverance. That night they rejoiced; the 
countryside was full of food; the King gathered his chiefs to 
supper and afterwards to prayer. But it was certain that thc> 
could not gain the coast without a battle., No other resolve was 
open than to fight at enormous odds. The King and the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards famous as the Black Prince, received 
all the offices of religion, and Edward prayed that the imperKi 
ing battle should at least leave him unstripped of honour. With 
the daylight he marshalled about eleven thousand men u 
three divisions. Mounted upon a small palfrey, with a 
wand in his hand, with his splendid surcoat of crimson an.i 
gold above his armour, he rode along the ranks, “encouraging^ 
and entreating the army that they would guard his honour any 
defend his right.” “He spoke this so sweetly and with such ; 
cheerful countenance that all who had been dispirited wcii 
directly comforted hy seeing and hearing him. . . . They aU 
and drank at their ease . . . and seated themselves on the 
ground, placing their helmets and bow^s before them, that lhe> 
might be the fresher when their enemies should arrive.” Theii 
position on the open rolling downs enjoyed few advantages, 
but the forest of Occy on their flanks aflorded pi otection and 
the means of a final stand. 

King Philip at sunrise on this same Saturday, August 26, 
1346, heard Mass in the monastery of Abbeville, and his 
whole army, gigantic for those times, rolled forward in their 
long pursuit. Four knights were sent forth to reconnoitre. 
About midday the King, having arrived with large masses on 
the farther bank of the Somme, received their reports. The 
English were in battle array and meant to fight. He gave the 
sage counsel to ball for the day, bring up the rear, form the 
battleline, and attack on the morrow. These orders were car* 
Tied by famous chiefs to all parts of the array. But the thought 
of leaving, even for a day, this hated foe, who had for so 
many marches fled before overwhelming forces, and was now 
compelled to come to grips, was unendurable to the French 
army. What surety had they that the morrow might not see 
their enemies decamped and the field bare? It became impos¬ 
sible to control the forward movement. All the roads and 
tracks from Abbeville to Cxecy were black and glittering with 
the marching columns. King Philip's orders were obeyed by 
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some, rejected by most. While many great bodies halted oluxli- 
ently, still larger masses poured forward, forcing their way 
through the stationary or withdrawing troops, and at about 
five in the afternoon came face to face with the English army 
lying in full view on the broad slopes of ('recy. Here they 
sii)pped. 

King Philip, arriving on the scene, was carried away by the 
ardour of the throng around him. The sun was already low; 
nevertheless a)) were determined to engage, Tlicrc was a 
corps of six thousand Genoese cioss-bowaiien in the van of 
the army. These were ordered to make their way throngli the 
masses of horsemen, and with their missiles break up the 
fvostilc arrav in preparation for the cavalry attacks. I'he 
Genoese lead marched eighteen miles in lull battle order wath 
tfieir heavy 'weapons and store of bolts. Eatigued, they made 
it plain that they were in no condition to do much that day. 
But the Count d'.Aieny'on, wTo had covered the distance on 
horseback, did not accept this remonstrance kindly. “'This is 
what one gets,” he exclaimed, “by employing such scoundrels, 
vvlio fall off when there is anything for them to do.” Forward 
the Genoese! At this moment, wfiile the cross-bow men w'ere 
threading their way to the front under many scornful glances, 
dark clouds swept across the sun and a short, drenching storm 
beat upon the hosts. A large Bight of crows flew cawing 
tliroLigh the air above the French in gloomy presage. The 
storm, after wetting the bow-strings of the (jenoese, passed 
as quickly as it had come, and the setting sun shiaoc brightly 
in their eyes and on the backs of tlie Einglish. This, like the 
CTow/s, was adverse, but it wms more material. The Genoese, 
drawing out their array, gave a loud shout, advanced a tew^ 
steps, shouted again, and a third time advanced, "hooted,” 
and discharged their bolts. Gnbroken silence had wrapped the 
English lines, but at this the archers, six or seven thousand 
strong, ranged on both flanks; in “portcullis” formation, who 
had hitherto stood motionless, advanced one step, drew their 
bows to the ear, and came into action. They "shot their arrows 
with such force and quickness,” says Froissart, “that it seemed 
as if it snow ed.” 

The effect upon the Genoese was annihilating; at a range 
which their own weapons could not attain they were in a lew' 
minutes killed by thousands. The ground w'as covered with 
feathered corpses. Reeling before this blast of missile destruc¬ 
tion, the like of which had not been known in war, the survi¬ 
vors recoiled in rout upon the eager ranks of the French 
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chivalry and men-a(-arms, which stood just out of arrow-shot 
‘‘Kill me those scoundrels/’ cried King Philip in fury, “to; 
they stop up our road without any reason.” Whereupon Pk: 
front line of the French cavalry rode among the rctrcalift;: 
Genoese, cutting them down with their sw'ords. In doing s 
they came w'ilhin the deadly distance. The arrow snow-storm 
beat upon thenu piercing their mail and smiting horse amJ 
man. Valiant squadrons trom behind rode lorward into 
welter, and upon all fell the arrow hail, making the horse' 
caper, and strewing the field with richly dressed warriors. A 
hideous disorder reigned. And now Welsh and Cornish lighf 
infantry, slipping through the chequered ranks of tlie archei ,. 
came forward vvilli their long knives and., “falling upon earls, 
barons, knights, and squires, slew- many, at which the King of 
England was afterwards exasperated.” Many a fine ransoni 
was cast away in those improvident moments.. 

In this slaughter tell King Philip's ally., the blind King or 
Bohemia, who hade his knights fasten their bridles to his in 
order that he might strike a blow with his own hand. Thii^' 
entwined, he charged forward in the press. Man and horst 
they fell, and Ihc next day their bodies were found still linked. 
His son, Prince Charles of Luxembourg, who as Emperor- 
elect of the Holy Roman Empire signed his name as King of 
the Romans, w-as more prudent, and, seeing how matters lay. 
departed with his following by an unnoticed route. Tlie main 
attack of the French now- developed. The Count d’Alengon 
and the Count of Elanders led heavy cavalry charges upon the 
English line. Fw’adirig the archers as far as po.ssihle, they 
sought the men-at-arms, and French, German, and Savoyard 
squadrons actually reached the Prince of Wales's division. The 
enemy's numbers were so great that those w-ho fought about 
the Prince sent to the windmill, whence King Edward directed 
the battle, for reinforcements. But the King would not part 
with his reserves, saying, “Let the boy win his spurs”—which 
in fact he did. 

Another incident was much regarded. One of Sir John of 
Hainault's knights, mounted upon a black horse, the gift that 
day of King Philip, escaping the arrows, actually rode right 
through the English lines. Such was their discipline that not a 
man stirred to harm him, and, riding round the rear, he re¬ 
turned eventually to the French army. Continuous cavalry 
charges were launched upon the English front, until utter 
darkness fell upon the field. And all through the night fresh 
troops of brave men, resolved not to quit the field without 
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Striking their blow, struggled lorvvard, groping their way. All 
these were shiin, tor “Nt) quarter’' was the mood of the Eng- 
iish, though by no means the wish of their King. 

Wtien night tiad tallcn Fliilip tound himself with no mor.: 
than sixty knights in hand. Me was slightly wounded by om 
arrow, and ins liorse had been slioi under him by another. S'lr 
John Hainauib, uumutiiig him again, seized Ihs brjdie auv; 
lorced Inm Irom tlic held upon ttie well-known pnneipi. 
which, according to Froissart, he exactly expounded, of livn:;. 
to fight anotliCf day. llic King had but five barons with lur; 
on reaching Anhens tfic next morning, 

“Wfien on tiiis .Saturday night tl»e Fngiish heaix! no mot', 
hooting or shouting, nor any more crying out t<.> particula' 
lords, or tiieii, banners, they looked upon tiu: iield as their o\vr 
and thetr enemies as beaten. Tfiey made great hres, anc! 
lighted torehe.s bceause of lire obscurity of die nigiu. Kiny 
Edward w ho all dial day i'.ad not put on his hchriei, then canst; 
down from his post, and, widi bus whole badalion, advances 
to the Prince <.)t Wales, whom lie embraced in lus arms and 
kis.scd, and said, ‘Sweet son, (.;od give you good perseverance. 
You arc my .son, tor most loyally have you acquitted yoursell 
this day. You arc w'ortby to be a sovereign.’ The Prince bowed 
down very lows and huniblcd himself, giving all honour to the 
King his father.” 

On the Sunday morning fog enshrouded the hattlefeld, and 
the King sent a strong force of five hundred lancers and two 
thousand archers to learn what lay upon his front. These met 
the columns of the French rear, still marching up from Rouen 
to Beauvais in ignorance of the defeat, and fell upon them.. 
After this engagement the bodies of 1,542 knights and esquires 
were counted on the field. Later this force met with the troops 
of the Archbishop of Rouen and the Grand Prior of France, 
who were sinularly unaware of the event, and were routed 
with much slaughter, 'fhey also found very large numbers of 
stragglers and wandering knights, and “put to the sw^ord all 
they met.” “it has been assured to me for fact,” says Froissart, 
“that of loot-soldiers, sent from the cities, towms, and munici¬ 
palities, there were slain, this Sunday morning, four times as 
many as in the battle of the Saturday,” This astounding vic¬ 
tory of Crecy ranks with Blenheim, Waterloo, and the final 
advance in the last summer of tlie Great Wiir as one of the 
four supreme achievements.^ 

* 

1 W'riUen in 1939. 
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Fdward HI marched through Montrcuil and Blangy to 
fioulogne, passed through the forest of Hartlefot,, and opened 
the siege of C alais. C^alais presented itself to Hnglish eyes as 
the hive of that swarm of privateers who were the endless 
curse of the C hanncL Here on the nearest point of the Conti¬ 
nent England had long feU a testering sore. ( alais was what 
Dunkirk was to (become, ttjree centurtes later. 1 he siege lasted 
(or nearly a year, f'very new art of war was practised hy land; 
die hombards flung caiiiaan-bails against tlie ramparts with 
d.u r!lving noise. Bv sea elaisoiatc f>ai riers of piles stop{)cd the 
r reach liglit craft, vvliicli sought to evade the sea blockade by 
creeping along the coast. A!!, reliefs by sea and ianij tailed. 
But the elTort of maintaining the siege strained the resources 
cd' the Kdng lo an cstent we can hardly conceive. When tlie 
winter came his soldiers demanded to go home, and the lleet 
v^as on the verge of mutiny. In England everyi>ne coiufrlaincd, 
and Parliament was morose in demeanour and reluctant in 
supply. 'The King and his army jivevJ m llieir hutments, and 
he never recrossed tiie Channel to his kingdom. Machiavelli 
has profoundly observed tliat every fortress should Ixi victu- 
ailed for a year, and this precaution lias covered ainiost every 
case in ids lory. 

Moreover, the siege had hardly begun wdien King David of 
Scotland, in fullilmcnt of tiie alliance with France, led his 
army across the Border. Ifut the danger was foreseen, and at 
Neville's Cross, just west of the city of Ifuiham, tlie English 
won a hard-fought battle. 'Ehe Scottish King himself was cap¬ 
tured, and imprisoned in the dower. He remained tliere, as 
we have seen, for ten years until released under tfie Ireaty of 
Berwick for an enormous ransom. dld:s decisive viclory re¬ 
moved the Scottish danger for a generation, but more than 
once, before and after Fiodden, the French alliance was to 
bring disa.ster to this small and audacious nation. 

Calais licld out for eleven months, and yet this did not 
suffice. Famine at length left no choice to the besieged. I hcy 
sued for terms, Vhe King wuis so embittered that when at hi.s 
demand six. of the noblest citizens presented themselves in 
their shirts, barefoot, emaciated, he was for cutting off their 
heads. The warnings of his advisers that his fame would suffer 
in history by so cruel a deed left him obdurate. But Queen 
Philippa, great with child, who had followed him to the wuir, 
fell down before him in an edifying, and perhaps prearranged, 
tableau of Mercy pleading with Justice. So the burghers of 
Calais who had devoted themselves to save their people were 
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Spared, and even kiiicily treated. Calais, then, was the fruit 
and the sole territoria! fruit so far, of the exertions, prodigiou,, 
in quality, of Uic whole power of England in the war w'ith 
France. But Crccy had a longer tale to tell. 


B O O K T W O * C H A P I E R T W E N X Y -TWO 


The Black Death 


T^ HILE feats of arms and strong endeavours held the Enu 
lish mind a tar n)v)re deadly foe was marching across Ilk 
continents to tlkhr duoni.. ('hristendom has no catastrophL 
equal to the Black Death. Vague tales arc told of avvful event 
in Cliina and of rnullitudcs of corpses spreading their cur -' 
afar. The plague entered Europe through tlie C rirnca, and in lir, 
course of twenty years destroyed at least onc-lhird of its entin. 
population. I'hc privations of the people, resulting from ceast ■ 
less baronial and dynastic wars, presented an easy conquest 
to disease, d he records in England tell more by their siienci. 
than by (he shockitjg figures which confront us wherever 
records were kept. We read of lawsuits where, all parties dievi 
before ll)C cases could be lieard; of monasteries where hal^ 
the inmates perished: of dioceses where the surviving clergy 
could scarcely perlorm the last otlices for their flocks and for 
their brethren; v>f the (ioldsmiths’ Company, which had lour 
Masters in a >car, Ihese arc detailed indications. But far 
more convincing is the gap which opens in all the local annals 
of the nation. A whole generation is slashed through by a 
hideous severance. 

The character of the pestilence was appalling. The disease 
itself, with its frightful symptoms, the swift onset, the 
blotches, the hardening of the glands under the armpit or in 
the groin, these swellings which no poultice could resolve, 
these tumours which, when lanced, gave no relief, the horde 
of virulent carbuncles which follow'ed the dread harbingers of 
death, the delirium, the insanity which attended its triumph, 
the blank spaces which opened on all sides in human society, 
stunned and for a time destroyed the life and faith of the 
world. This atiliction, added to all the severities of the Middle 
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Ages, was more than the human spirit could endure. The 
i hurch, smitten like the rest in body, was wounded grievously 
fn spiritual power. If a God of mercy ruled the world, what 
sorl of rule was this? Such was the challenging thought which 
■wept upon the survivors. Weird sects sprang into existence, 
and plague-haunted cities saw the gruesonic procession of 
llagellants, each lashing his forerunner to a disniai dirge, and 
glioulish practices glare at us from tlie broken annals. It 
seemed to be the death-rattle of the race.. 

But at length the plague abated its force. The tumours 
vieided to fomentations. Recoveries became more frequent; 
ll(e resistant faculties of life revived. Mie will to live tri¬ 
umphed. rhe scourge passed., and a Turopcan population, too 
small for its clothes, heirs to much lliai had been prepared by 
more numerous hands, assuaging its griets in their umversal- 
ilv, turned with unconquerable hope to the day and to the 
morrow. 

Philosophers might suggest that there wars no need for the 
use of the destructive mechanism of plague to procure the 
changes deemed necessary among men. A more scientific 
reagent was at hand. Ciutipowdcr, which wc liavc seen used 
in the puny bombards whicfi, according to some authorities, 
hdward had fired at Crecy and against Calais, was soon deci¬ 
sively to establish itself as a practical factor in w-ar and in 
liurnan affairs based on wa.rr. If cannon had not been invented 
tlie English mastery of the long-bow might have carried them 
even farther in their Continental domination. We know' no 
reason why the yeoman archer should not have established a 
class position similar in authority to that of tlie armoured 
knights, but upon a far broader foundaiiom 

The early fifteenth century was to see the erid of the rule of 
the armoured men. Breastplates and haekplatcs might long he 
worn as safeguards to life, but no longer as the instrument 
and symbol of power. If the archers faded it was not because 
they could not master chivalry; a more convenient agency was 
at hand which speedily became the common property of all 
nations. Amid jarring booms and billowang smoke wliicb fre¬ 
quently caused more alarm to friends tiian foes, but none the 
less arrested all attention, a system which had ruled and also 
guided Christendom for five hundred years, which had in its 
day been the instrument of an immense advance in human 
government and stature, fell into ruins which wxtc painfully 
carted away to make room for new building. 


* ♦ 
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The calamity which fell upon mankind reduced their num¬ 
bers and da,rkcncd tlieir existence without abating their quar¬ 
rels., The war between England and rrance cojitinued in a 
broken fashion, and the Black Prince, the most renowned 
w'arrior in Europe, became a freebooter. Cirave reasems of 
vState had been adducetj for Edward s invasion of France ir, 
but Idle ch;:iiacter of the Black Prince's forays in Aqui¬ 
taine can vaunt no such e.Kcuses. Ncverthelcs.s t})ey produced 
a brilhant mihiary episode., 

in 1355 King Edward obtained from Parliament substants;;' 
grants tor tlie rt'newa! of active war. An andniions stratcLn 
u[IS adopted. Eiie Black Prince Vvould advance northw.'iii! 
from the English territories of Ciascoov' and Aquilaine to¬ 
wards the Eoire. His younger ba'other, .loho of (fuiunt., Duke 
of Lancaster, struck in from Brittany. I hc two forces v/crc to 
join for a mam iicetsiom But all this miscarried, .and the Black 
Prince found himself, witt^ forces shrunk to about tour thotj- 
sand men, of whom however nearly a half were the dretuiet! 
archers, forced ti» retire with growirig urgency before tlie ad¬ 
vance of a French royal army twenty thousand strong. So 
grim were his stiaiits thtd he proposed, as an accommodation, 
that he and tlie army should be allovs'cd to escape to Eingkind. 
These terms ^Aere rejected by the French, who once again saw 
their deeply fiatcd foe in their grasp. At Poitiers the Prince 
was brouglit to hav. Even on the morning of his victory his 
vanguard w;is idreaLly niarching southwards in retreat. But 
King Jolin of f ranee was resolved to avenge Drecy and finish 
the war at a .stroke. Forced against all reason and all odds to 
fight, the haggard band of Ifnglish marauders who had carried 
pillage and arson far and wide were drawn np in array and 
position chosen Iw' consummate insight. The flanks were se¬ 
cured by forests, llic archers lined a hedgerow' and com¬ 
manded the only practicable passage. 

Ten years hiui passed since CYecy, and French chivalry and 
high command alike had brooded upon the tyranny of that 
event, rhey had been forced to accept the fact that horses 
could not tacc the arrow storm. King: Edward had won with 
an arm\ entirely dismounted. The confusion wrought by Eng¬ 
lish aj’chery in a charging line of horses collapsing or driven 
mad through jxiin vviis. they realised, fatal to the old forms of 
warfare. King John was certain that all must attack on foot, 
and he trusted to overw helming numbers. But the great merit 
of the Black Prince is that he did not rest upon the lessons of 
the past or prepare himself to repeat the triumphs of a former 
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hntlle. He understood that the masses of rnail-clad footmen 
who now advanced upon him in such lowering numbers would 
not be stopped as easily as the horses. Archcry alone, hovv- 
v\xr good the target, would not save hirn. Me must trv the 
liatlle of rnancruvrc and counier-allack. lie ihercfore did the 
opposite to what rniliiary ccmveiition, based upon tlie (hen 
ktiown facts, would have proiiounced nghi, 

Hie French nobiiit> left their horses m the rear. The Black 
F\ni)ce had all his knights rnountcd. A deaiJly tv>li was taken 
the archers upoti the whole front. I'bc I rencli chivalry, 
encumbered by their mail, plodded ('joptlcrously foiward amid 
visicyards and scrub,. Many tell lief ore the arrov\’s, but the ar¬ 
rows would not have been enoiigli at the ensis. It was the 
I nglish spear and axe men wtio charged in the old style tipon 
rrutks disordered by tiieir fatigue of movement and the acci¬ 
dents of the ground. At die same lifue, in adn«iiafiie cciuccrt, 
a strong detachment of moutslcd knights, riding round tlie 
I renclt left Bank, struck in upi.m tiie harassed and already Jis- 
orrlered attack. 'Fhe result was a slauglucr a.^ large and a vic¬ 
tory as complete as (decy, but wit!) even larger g<iins. The 
whole Flench army was driven into nun. King John and flic 
novvci of bis nobility were captured or slain. The pillage of 
dic field could not he gathered by the victors: they were al¬ 
ready overburdened with the loot of four provinces. The 
Black Prince, whose record is dinked by many cruel acts of 
showed iiimsclf a paladin of the age when, in spite of tlie 
weariness and stresses of the desperate bailie, he treated the 
captured monarch w ith all the ceremony of his rank, seated 
nirn in his own chair in the camp, and served him in person 
with such fare as was procurable. Thus hy genius, valour, and 
chivalry he presents himself in a posture wvhich history has not 
failed to salute. 

King John was carried to F.ondon. lake King David of Scot¬ 
land before him, he wms placed in the Tower, and upon this 
personal trophy, in May 1360, the Treaty of Brctigny was 
signed. By this England acquired, in addition to ftcr old po:s- 
session of Gascony, the whole of Hcrny IFs possessions in 
Aquitaine in full sovereignly, Edw'ard Ts inlierilanee of Pon- 
thieu, and the famous port and city of (dalais, w'hich last w'as 
held for nearly two hundred years. A ransom w^as fixed for 
King John at three million gold crowns, an equivalent of 
j£500,000 sterling. This was eight limes the annual revenue 
of the English Crown in time of peace. 

At Crecy France had been beaten on horseback; at Poitiers 
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she wns beaten on foot. These two terrible experiments against 
the English bit deep into French thought. A sense of hopeless¬ 
ness overwdielined the FVench Court and anriy. How could 
these people be beaten or withstood? A sitnilar phase of 
despair had swept across F.urope a century earlier after tlie 
menacing battles of the Mongol invasions. But, as has been 
vvisely observed, t!\e trees do not grow up to the sky. For e 
long spell the French avoided battles; they became as careful 
in lighting the England of King Edward HI as in the days of 
Marlborougfi they fongltt the England of Queen Anne. But a. 
great tTench hero appeared in Bertrand dii Ciuehclin, whtc 
like Fahius ( unclator against Hannibal, by refusing battle and 
acting through sieges and surprises, rallied the factor of time 
to the home side. The triumph and the exhaustion of Hnglami 
were simultanecmsly complete. It was proved that the French 
army could not beat the English, and ar the same time that 
England coiitd nca conqiKT France. The main elTort of EaJ- 
ward HE though crowned with all the military laurels, iiad 
failed. 

r Jf 

The years of the w/ar with France are important in the his¬ 
tory of Parliament. 1 he need for money drove the Crown and 
its otTicials to siunmoning it (requcntly. This led to rapid and 
important developments. One <.)f the main functions of the 
representatives of tiie shires and boroughs was to petition for 
the redress of grievances, local and national, and \o draw the 
attention of the King and his Council to urgent matters. The 
stress of war forced the Government to take notice of these 
petition.s of the Commons of England, and during the reign of 
Edward 111 the procedure of collective petition, which had 
started under Edward IF made progress. The fact that the 
Commons now petitioned as a body in a formal way, and 
asked, as lliey did in 1327, that these petitions should be 
transformed into Parliamentary statutes, distinguishes the 
low’er House from the rest of Parliament. Under Edward I the 
Conuiions were not an essential element in a Parliament, but 
under Edward III they assumed a position di.stinct, vital, and 
permanent. T hey had their own clerk, who drafted their peti¬ 
tions and their rejoinders to the Crown’s replies. The separa¬ 
tion of the Houses now appears. The Lords had come to 
regard themselves not only as the natural counsellors of the 
Crown, but as enjoying the right of separate consultation 
within the framework of Parliament itself. In 1343 the prel¬ 
ates and magnates met in the White Chamber at Westminster, 
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and the knights and burgesses adjourned lo the Painted Cham¬ 
ber to discuss the business of tlie day. Here, in tfiis Parliament, 
lor the first time, the figure of a vSpeaker emerged. He was not 
this occasion a Member of the House, and for some time 
hi come the Commons generally spoke througli an appointed 
deputation. But by the end of the reign the rdfe ot the wSpeaker 
recognised, and the Crown became anxious to secure its 
{>\vu nominees for this important and prominent otfice. 

Tiie concessions made hy Edward HI to the C’ommons mark 
a decisive stage. He consented that all aids sfnnild l>e granted 
only in Parliament. He accepted the formal drafts of the Com- 
loons' coilcctivc petitions as the preliminary bases for future 
sfatutes, and by the time of his death it was recognised that the 
(Hmmons had assumed a leading part in the granting of taxes 
and the presentation of petitions. Naturally the C'ommons 
stood in awe of die Crown. I'herc was no long tradition of 
anthorily behind them. 1 he assertions of (lie royal prerogative 
in the days ol' Edward 1 still echoed in their minds, and there 
was no suggestion that either they or merit as a whole 

had any right of control or intertcrence in matters of adminis¬ 
tration and government. They w'erc summoned to endorse 
political settleinents reached often hy violence, to vote money 
and to voice grievances. But the permanent acceptance of 
Parliament as an essential part ol the machinery of govern¬ 
ment and of the C(>rnnions as its vital foundation is the lasting 
work ot the fourteenth century. 

Against Papal agents feeling was strong. The interventions 
of Rome in the da>'s of John, the submissiveness of Henry III 
to the C'hurch, the exactions of the Papal tax-colleclors, the 
weight of clerical influence within the Household and the 
Council, all contributed to the growing criticism and dislike 
of the Church of England. The reign of Edward HI brought 
the climax of this mood. The war with France had stimulated 
and embittered national sentiment, which resented the influ¬ 
ence of an external institution wlio-se great days were already 
passing. Moreover, this declining power had perforce aban¬ 
doned its sacred traditional seat in Rome, and was now in¬ 
stalled under French infiuence in enemy territory at Avignon. 
During these years Parliament passed statutes forbidding ap¬ 
peals to be carried to the Papal Curia for matters cognisable in 
the royal courts and restricting its power to make appoint¬ 
ments in the Church of E'ngland. It is true that these statutes 
were only fitfully enforced, as dictated by diplomatic demands, 
but the drain of the w'ar left little money for Rome, and the 
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Papal tax-collectors gleaned the country to little avail during 
the greater part ol the reign. 

Tlie renewal in 136^) of serious fighting in Aquitaine found 
England exliausted and disillusioned. The clergy claimed ex 
eniption from taxation, though not always successfully, and 
they could otten Haunt their wealth in the teeth of poverty and 
economic dislocation, ( hurchmen were ousting the nobilitv 
from public ollicc and anti-clcncal feeling grew in Parliament. 
Tfie King was old and failing, and a resurgence of baronial 
power was due. .lohn of (jaunt set lumself to redress the bal¬ 
ance in favour of the i.ords by a caretuily piamred political 
campaign against the < hurch. Ready to his hand lay an un 
expected weapon. In the University of Oxlord, the national 
centre of theological study and learning, criticism of Papal 
pretensions and power raised its voice, fhe arguments for 
reform set forth by a distinguished Oxford scholar named 
Wychf attracted attention, Wycht vvas indignant at the corrup¬ 
tion of the (diurch, and saw in its proud hierardiy and abso- 
lute claims a distortion of the true principles of C'hrislianity. 
He declared that donmnon over men’s souls had never been 
delegated to mortals. 1 fie King, as the Vicar of (aod in things 
temporab was as much hound by his cilice to curb the mate¬ 
rial lavishness ol tlie clergy a,^ the clergy to direct the spiritual 
life of the King. Ihougli Ptipe and King was each in bis 
sphere supreme, every ( hristian held not “in chief” ot tliern, 
but rallier of God. I’he final appeal was to Heaven, noi to 
Rome. 

WycliPs doctrine could not remain the speculations of a 
harmless schoolman. Its application to the existing facts of 
Church and Stale openeil deep rifts. It involved reducing the 
pow'ers of tlie ( hurch temporal in order to purify the (.'hurch 
spiriliiah .John of (iaunt was interested in tlie first, Wyclif in 
the second. The (’hurch was opposed to both, (jaunt and 
Wyclif in the beginning each hoped to use the other for his 
special aim. In 1377 they entered into alliance, (iaunt busied 
himself in packing the new Parliament, and Wyclif lent moral 
support by ‘'running about from church to church preaching 
against abuses.” But counter-forces were also aroused. Wyc- 
lif's hopes of (7hurch reform were soon involved in class and 
party prejudices, and Gaunt by his alliance with the revolu¬ 
tionary theologian consolidated the vested interest of the E^pis- 
copate against himself. Thus both suffered from their union. 
The bishops, recognising in Wyclif Gaunt's most dangerous 
supporter, arraigned him on charges of heresy at St PauFs. 
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Gaunt coming to his aid> encountered (he hostility of the 
) ondon mob. The ill-matched partnership fell to pieces and 
VVyclif ceased to count in high politics. 

It was at this same point that his enduring iniliience began. 
Me resolved to appeal to the people. C hurch abuses and his 
own reforming doctrines had attracted manv young students 
jrourid him. He organised his followers into bands of poor 
preachers, who. like those of Wesley in a laicr centurvy spread 
(he doctrines ot poverty and holiness tor ihe clcrgv througliout 
?!ie countryside. He wrote Hnglish tracts, of which the most 
larncuis was /he IViekei, wliich were j^assed from hand to 
hand. ! inally, with his students lie took the tremendous step 
ot haviiig the Bible translated into L'nglish. 

rislen men and vvynimcn. olde and yonge, shulden studie 
last in tlie Newc Testament, for it is ot fiii autontc, and opyn 
to undirstonding of simple men-, as to the pewmiis dial be 
iTioctst nedclul to salvaeioun. . . . Laeh place of lioly W'ril, 
iH'th opyn and derk, techith mekenes and ehariie; and thertore 
he that kepiih mekenes and charite liatli the trevve undir- 
s'ondyng and perfectloun of al lioli writ. . , , Therefore no 
simple man of wit be aferd unmc.surabii to studie iii the text 
of lioly w rit . . , and no clerk be proude t>f the verrey undir~ 
stondyng of holy writ, for why undirstonding of hooly writ 
with otiten charite that kepith Goddis Ibcjheestis, makitli a 
man depper dampned . . . and pride and covetise of clerkis 
is cause of her blindnes and eresie, and priveth them Iro 
verrey undirstondyng of holy WTit.'" 

The spirit of early Christianity now revived the English 
country.side with a keen, refreshing breeze after the weariness 
ot sultry days. But the new vision opened to rich and poor 
alike profoundly disturbed the decaying society to which it 
was vouchsafed. I he povvcrs of Church and State were soon 
to realise their danger. 


jf. ♦ * 

The long reign had reached its dusk. The glories of Oecy 
and Poitiers had faded. The warlike King, whose ruling pas¬ 
sions were power and fame, who had been willing to barter 
many prerc^gatives for which his ancestors had striven in order 
to obtain money for foreign adventure, was now in old age a 
debtor to time and fortune. Harsh w'erc the suits they laid 
against him. He saw the wide conquests which his sw'ord and 
his .son had made in France melt like snow at Easter. A few 
coastal towns alone atie.sled the splendour of victories long to 
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be cherished in the memories of the Island race. Queen 
Philippa, his loving wife, had died of plague in 1369. Even 
before her death the old King had fallen under the consoling 
thrall of Alice Ferrers, a lady of indincrent extraction, hut ol 
rcmarkalile wit and capacity, untrammelled by scruple or by 
prudence. The spectacle of the famous King m his sixties, in¬ 
fatuated by an illicit love, jarred uptni the luiggard yet touchy 
temper of the times. Here was something less romantic than 
the courtly kne that had been symbolised in 1.348 by the 
founding of the Order of the Garter. Nobles and people alike 
waiiild not extend to the mistress of the King’s old age the 
benefUs ol tlie commanding motto of the Order, Ilonl soit qui 
niai y pense. Alice not only enriched fierseif with the spoils ot 
favour, and decked herself in some at least of the jewels of 
Queen Philippa, but played high politics with lively zest. She 
even took licr seat with the jiklges on the hencli trying cases 
in which she was concerned. Tlic movement i)f the nobility 
and the C ommons was therefore united against her. 

The King, at length worn down by war, business, and pleas¬ 
ure, subsided into senility. He had reached the allotted span. 
He celebrated tfie jubilee of his reign. The last decade was 
disparaging to his repute. Apart from Alice, lie concentrated 
his remaining hopes upc>n the Black Prince: hut this great 
soldier, renowrual throughout Europe, W'as also brought low 
by the fatigues of war, and was sinking fast in healtli. in Ei76 
the Black Prince expired, leaving a son not ten years old as 
heir apparent to the throne. King Edward Ill's large share ot 
life narrowed sharply at its end. Mortally stricken, fie retired 
to Sheen lodge, w'here .Alice, after the modern fashion, en¬ 
couraged him to dwell on tournaments, the chase, and wide 
plans when he should recover. But hostile chroniclers have it 
that when the stupor preceding death engulfed the King she 
took the rings from his fingers and other movable property in 
the house and departed for some time to extreme privacy. We 
have not heartl her tale, but her reappearance in somewhat 
biuw'ant situations in the new reign seems to show that she 
had one to tell. All accounts, alas! confirm that King Edw^ard 
died deserted by all, and that only the chanty of a local priest 
procured him the protection and warrant of the C'hurch in his 
final expedition. 

The Black Prince's son wais recognised as King by general 
assent on the very day his grandfather died, no question of 
election being raised, and the crown of England passed to a 
minor. 
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King Richard II and 
the Social Revolt 


TOHN OF* ( lAlINT, Duke of Lancaster, >'Oungcr brother of 
the Black Prince, uncle of the King, was head of the Coiiii- 
dl of Regency and ruled liie land. Both the impact and tiu. 
shadow of the Black Idealh dominated tlae scene. A nev; 
fluidity swept 1 ngfish society. The pang of almost mortal i;;- 
jury still throbbed, but with it crept a feelmg that there v\.r:, 
for the moment more room in the land. A multitude of vacaisl 
places liad been tilled, and many men in all classes fuuJ the 
sense of unexpected promotion and enlargement about them., 
A comrminity had been profoundly deranged, reduced in col¬ 
lective strcngtli, but often individually lifted. 

'Die belief that the Lnglish wTie invincible and supreme in 
war, that nothing could stand before their arms, w as ingrained. 
The elation of ( recy and Poitiers survived the loss of all mate¬ 
rial gains in France. The assurance of being able to meet the 
French or the Scots at any time upon the battlefield overrode 
inquiries about the upshot of the war. Few recognised the dit ■ 
ference between winning battles and making lasting conquests. 
Parliament in its yonth was eager for war, improvident in 
preparation, and resentful in paying for it. While the war con¬ 
tinued the Crown was expected to produce dazzling results, 
and at the same time was censured for the burden of taxation 
and annoyance to the realm. A peace approached inexorably 
which would in no way correspond to the sensation of over¬ 
whelming victory in which the Fungii.sh indulged themselves. 
This ugly prospect came to Richard 11 as a prominent part of 
his inheritance. 

In the economic and social sphere there arose a va.st tumult 
The Black Death had struck a world already in movement 
Ever since the Crown had introduced the cu.stom of employing 
wage-earning soldiers instead of the feudal levy the landed tie 
had been dissolving. Why should not the noble or knight 
follow the example of his liege lord? Covenants in which a 
small landowner undertook to serve a powerful neighbour, 
“except against the King,’' became common. The restriction 
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,voiild not always be observed. 'The old bonds of mutual 
oyafty were disappearing, and in liieir place grew private 
iiniies, the hired defenders of property, the sure precursors 
5 ot anarchy. 

i In medieval England the lords of the manors had often 
: l';i>ed their prosperity on a serf pe;.isantry, whose status and 
' duties were cnioined by long custom and enforced bv manorial 
: - (‘iirts. Around each manor a closely bound and seif-sufheient 
community revolved. Although there had heen more ruove- 
meut of lah<ajr and interchange t>f g,o(.)ds in the thirtccritli and 
early fourteenth centuries than was jormcrly supposed, de¬ 
velopment had been relatively slow aud the lu'eak-up of the 
viilage communitv giadual. 1 he time fuuJ nc'W come when the 
compartments of society arid toil could no kuigcr preserve 
tficir structure. The convulsion (lie Black Death vn>ieut]y 
aocelcratcri tin's deep atid rending process. Nearly one~durd 
of trie population f>eing suddenly dead, a large part of tfic land 
passed out of cultivation. The survivors turned (heir ploughs 
to the richest soils and quartered their docks aud herds on the 
loircst pastures. Many lani.lowners abandoned ploughs and 
enclosed, often by encroachment, the best grazing. At this 
time., when wealth get ting seemed easier auiJ both prices and 
profits ran high, the available labour was reduced by nearly a 
half. Smalhl’ioldings were deserted, and many manors were 
denuded of the peasantry who had served them inan time 
immemorial. Ploughmen and lalxnirers found themselves in 
high demand, and were competed for on all sides, riiey in 
their turn sought to better themselves, or at least to keep their 
living equal vvith the rising prices, i'fie poet Langland gives 
an unsympathetic but interesting picture in I'icrs Plowman: 

Labourers that have no land, to live on hut ihcir hand.s, 

Ocignesl not to difie a day, r»n night-old vvortes. 

May no penny ale Iiiin pay, nor a piece of bacon, 

Bui it he fresli llesh or fish, fried or baked. 

And that chaud and plus-ehand, for chilling of their rnavv, 

But he be higlilyduied, else will be chide. 

But their masters saw matters difTercnlly. They repulsed 
fiercely demands for increased wages; they revived ancient 
claims to forced or tied labour. The pedigrees of villagers were 
scrutinised with a care hitherto only bestowed upon persons 
of quality. The villcin.s who were declared serfs were at least 
free from new' c]aim.s. Assertion.s of long-lapsed authority, 
however good in law, were violently resisted by the country 
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folk. They formed unions of labourers to guard their interest. 
There were escapes of villeins from the estates, like those lii 
the slaves from the Southern states of America in the 1850 . 
Some landlords in their embarrassment olTered to comniivk 
the labour service.s they claimed and to procure obedience 1 v 
granting leases to smalThokicrs. On some manors the sci s 
were enfrauchisei! in a body and a class ol free tenants cant, 
into being. But this leaiure w'as rare. The greatest of all Ian ; • 
lords was the ( hurch. On the w hole the Spiritual Power stoctti 
lip successruHy against the assault of this part ol its flock 
When a landlord wa.s driven, as was the Abbot ol Battle, or 
the manor ol Hutton, to lease vacant holdings this was doin: 
on the shortest teiins, which at tlic first tactical opportunity 
were reduced to a yearly basis. A similar attempt m eighteenlt- 
century France to revive obsolete feudal clanns aroused tin.: 
spirit of revolution. 

'Fhe turmoil tfirough which all England passed affected tl t 
daily life ol llie mass of the people m a manner not seen again 
in our social history till the Industrial Revolution ot the nine- 
leenth century. Here was a case in which a Parliament based 
upon property could have a decided opinion. In England., 
as in France, the C.'fovvn had more than once in the past in 
terfered with the local regulation of wages, but tfie Statute oi 
Labourers (1351) was the first important attempt to fix wage; 
and prices for the country as a w'hole. Jn the aggravated condi¬ 
tions following the pestilence Parliament sought to enlorct 
these laws as fully as it dared. '‘Justices of labour,” drawi 
from the rural middle classes and with fixed salaries, were 
appointed to try olTendcrs. Between 1351 and 1377 nine 
thousand ca.ses of breach of contract were tried before the 
C ommon Pleas. In many parts the commissioners, who were 
active and biased, were attacked by the inhabitants. Unrest 
spread wide and deep. 

Still, on the morrow of the plague there was an undoubted 
well-being among the survivors. Revolts do not break out in 
countries depressed by starvation. Says Froissart, “The peas¬ 
ants' rebellion was caused and incited by the great case and 
plenty in which the meaner folk of England lived.” The peo¬ 
ple were not without the means of protesting against injustice, 
nor without the voice to express their discontent. Among the 
lower clergy the clerks with small benefices bad been severely 
smitten by the Black Death, In East Anglia alone eight hun¬ 
dred priests had died. The survivors found that their stipends 
remained unaltered in a world of rising prices, and that the 
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hiiiticr clergy were completely indilTerent lo IhiN problen> of 
(lie ecclesiastical proletarian. I-or this atoiienient was to he 
exacted. I’he episcopal mani>rs were irenked places ot attack 
i!) the rising. At IIh' fciirs, on rnarki‘t-Oa.y. agitators., especially 
anaong the friars, collccteil and stir/ed crowds, Langland 
voiced the indignation of the established order aigniist lliese 
(an istian communists: 

T hey pr each men of IMato and prove it b\ Seneca 

Hi .at ah llnrigs under heaven onjdit to he m eonmioji: 

And ye! lie lies, as i live, that to tiie nfiieariievi so preaehetli,. 

Many vehement agittilors. among wtuan j(*hn Ibdl is the 
best known, gave torth a stream oi snbversi\'e doctrine, fhe 
eoiiniry was trill of laarkcn soldiers, disfvmded tiann the wars 
and a!.! knew about the h>ng-fH')\v and its |>ovmr kilt nendes, 
howc'ver exalted and well armed. 1 he preaelnng of revolutit.ni- 
ary idv'as was wadespread. and a popular ballael exj.ac.ssed the 
response of the imisses: 

When Adam (.lel\ed, and kve .span,, 

Wli<^ was then a i/cnttenrn.h,^ 

This was a. novel (.jiiesii(’»n tor the fourteentf) century, and 
aw'kward at an\ time. The ligid, lime-enforced framework of 
medieval laigland tremlded to its foundations. 

These conditions wa*re by no means eontined to (he Island. 
Across ihc C hannel a radical and democratic movement, wiilr 
talk mucir akin to that of our own time, was afoot. At! this 
rolled forward in Hngland to the terrifying rebehion of ITS],, 
h was a social upheaval, spontaneous and widespread, arising 
m various parts of the country from tlie same causes, and 
united by the same sentiments. That all this movement was the 
direct consequence of the Black Death rs proved by the tact 
that the revolt was most fierce in those very districts of Kent 
and the Tast Midlands where the death-rate had been higliest 
and the derangement of custom the most violent. U was a cry 
of pain and anger from a generation shaken out of suhrnis.sive- 
ness by changes in their lot, which gave rise alike to new hope 
and new' injustice. 


* 

Throughout the summer of l.'hSl there was a general fer¬ 
ment. Beneath it all lay organisation. Agents moved round the 
villages of Central England, in touch with a ‘Tireat Society” 
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wliich said to meet in London. In May violence broke o;*? 
in Essex, ll \vas started by an attempt to make a second anv^ 
more stringeitt collection of ii)e poll-tax wliich liad been leva, j 
iji the previous year. The turbulent elements in London too' 
hre, and a band under t)ne Thomas Faringdon niarclied off tc 
join the rebels, W;ff^v'orth, the mayor, faced a strong miirhcip.ti 
opposition which was in sympathy and contact with tlie risin, 
In Kent, alter an attack on Lesnes Abbey, the peasan* 
inarcht'd througli Rocliester and Maidstone, burnirig manor':; 
and ta.xatit>ri records on their wav. .At MaKisiofic they rclcas*.-' 
tlie aejlator joini, Bah from the e[>iscopal presori, arui wert 
joined hy a mihlarv advenOiiief witl:< juUs a?al e.v.per(cr«ce rs 
leadership, Wat T>icr. 

ffhe royaal Council was bewildered rind inactive. Far(\ is 
June the main body of rebels Irc/ir* Es.sex. aiai Kc.ni moved uh 
l.ondon. Here fficy found support, ioiui Flofn, hslnnongcr. id 
viled them to enter: the alderman ir's charge ol l.vendnn Brid.g,. 
did nothing (♦*» defend it. and Aldgate was oj[>crjed treacher¬ 
ously to a barul of Lssex rioters. For tfiree rkyys tl/e city was in 
confusion. Foreigners were murdered; two nKunhers of the 
Council, Simon Sndhury, the Archbishop of Canterlniry aiu.^ 
CijariecHor, and Sir Robert Ihffes, tlie 'I’reasurers were dragged 
from the' Tower and beheaded on Tower Hill; the Savoy 
palace of John of Cauiit w^as burnt; Lambeth and S(>uthweuk 
were sacked,, Tliis was llie time for paying off old setires. 
F'aringdon had drawn up proscription lists, and the extortion- 
ale fmaucicr Richard Lyons was killed. All tlvis has a modem 
ring. But the loyal citi'/.cn body rallied round the mayor, and 
at Smithffeld the King faced the rebel leaders, Among the in¬ 
surgents there seems to have been a general loyalty to the 
sovereign. T'lieir denvands were reasonable but disconcerting. 
They asked for the repeal of oppressive statutes, for the aboli¬ 
tion of villeinage, and for the division of Church property. In 
particular they asserted that no man ought to be a serf or do 
labour services to a seif^ncur, but pay fourpence an acre a year 
for his land and not have to serve any man against his wilL 
but only by agreement. While (he parley was going on Tyler 
was first v/ounded by Mayor Walworth and then smitten to 
death hy one of the King's squires. As the rebel leader rolled 
off his horse, dead in tlie sight of the great assembly, the 
young King met the crisis by riding forward alone with the 
cry, “1 will be your leader. You shall have from me all you 
seek. Only follow' me to the fields outside.'* But the death of 
Tyler proved a signal for the wave of reaction. The leaderless 
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hands wandered home and spread a vulgar lawlessness ihrnugh 
dieir count ics. nicy were pursued by reconsiructed authority* 
Vengeance was wreaked. 

rhe rising had spread throughout the Stuath-West. T^here 
were riots in Bricigewaler, Winchester, and Sahshury. In Hert- 
iordshire tdie peasants rose agaifist the {lowerful and hated 
AhlHO/ <*f St Aihans, and marctieel o'u L.oiuion imder Jack. 
Simw. riicre \s as a general revolt ut VSu'nhridgestiii e, accorn- 
jainied lyv hurnjug ot rv>lls and attacks on cfhscopaj manors. 
Tlic Ablaev of Ramsey, in Hiintingdonsliire, uas attacked, 
ilax.igit the hnrghers o!' Huntingdon shut theii' gates against 
d;e rioters. In Norfolk and Suffolk, where the peasants were 
richer and more independent, the irritation agairwt .legal vil- 
iemage was stronger. I'he A.t-dH^y of Bury St kciniund.s was 
I pronunent olnect ot hatred, and ifie Ideniisli Vraaillen-cralIs- 
.men were murdered in L\nn. vVa\a.*s of revoh rg^pled <.H) a.s 
lar north as ^'orkshire .md C'heslure, and U'> hie west in Wilt¬ 
shire and Somerset. 

ttui after rvier's death the resistance of the ruling classes 
v.'is organised. Letters w'ere sent out from Cliancery to ihe 
n'^\al ohicials coiinnandrng hie reslor.ation td’ order, and jus¬ 
tices under (. hief Justice Sresilian gave swift jUiigmcnt upon 
insurgents. The King, who accompanied iresihan on the puni¬ 
tive circuit, pressed for the observance of legal torrns in the 
pumshnienl of rebeis, 1 he warlike Bishop ie Despenser, of 
Norwich, uscil armed force in tfic Lastern Counties in defence 
vd Church property, and a veritable battle was fougfit at North 
Walsliam. Nh.o/crtlielcss the reaction was, according to modem 
examples, very restrained. Not more than a hundred and fifty 
e\ccution.s arc rccoivled m ihe rolls. There was nothing like 
the savagery we have seen in. .many parts of Luropc in our 
own times. Law re-established ruled by law. Lven m this furious 
class reaction no men were hanged except alter trial by [ury.. 
In .lanuarv I a general amnesty, suggested by Parliament, 
Was prvxdaimed. But the victory of property was won, and 
there folUwved the unanimous annulment of ail concessions 
and a bold attempt to re-create intact the tnanojial system of 
the early part of ihe century. Yet lor generations the upper 
classes lived in fear of a popular rising and the labourers con¬ 
tinued to combine. Servile labour ceased to be the basis ol the 
system. Ihe legal aspect of serfdom became ed little impor¬ 
tance, and the development of commutation w-ent on, speaking 
broadly., at an accelerated pace after 1349. Such were the 
more enduring legacies of the Black Death. The revolt, which 
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to the histori'an is hut a sudden flash of revealing light on | 
medieval cot)chtions among the poorer classes, struck wah 
lasting awe the imagination of its contemporaries. It left a 
hard core of bitterness among the peasantry, and called forfh 
a vigorous and watchful resistance from authority. HericefoiUi 
a fixed desire tor tfie division of ecclcsiaslical property was 
conceived. The spread of LollarJy after the revoU drew upes 
it the hostility of the intimidated victors. Wychf’s "poco: 
preachers” bore the stigma of having fomented the Iroublt; 
and tfieir persecution was the revenge of a shaken system. 

In the charged, sullen atmosphere of tlie f;nglan<i of the 
13S0’s Wyclit’s (loctrines gathered wide momentum, Buh 
faced bv social revoiurion, I'ngjish society was in no mood fo; 
Church reform. All subversive doctrines tell under censuii,, 
and although W'yeid was not directly responsihlc or acensts 
of seditious preaching the result was disastrous to his cause 
The landed classes gave silent assent to the ultimaie supfjres- 
sion ol die preaclici by tfie CfiurclL Iin.s descended swirf;;\ 
and effectively. Wyclif’s old opponent, C'ourtenay, had become 
Ai'chbisliop after Sudbury's murder. He found Wyclifs friend : 
in conirol ol Oxford, He acted with speed, Tlic doctrines oi 
the reformer were olhcially condemned. I'he bishops were iii 
stnicted to arrest a!! unlicensed preachers, and the Archbishof 
himself rapidly became the head of a system of Church dis- 
cipline: and this, w ith the active support of the Slate in Lan¬ 
castrian days, eventually enabled the ('hureh to recover from 
the attack of the laity. In 1382 Courtenay descended upon Ox¬ 
ford and held a convocation where Christ Cdunclt noW' .stands. 
The chief Lollards were sharply summoned to recant. The 
Cd)anccllor’,s protc.st of university privilege w^as brushed aside. 
Hard censure fell upon Wyclif's followers. They blenched and 
bowed. Wyclif found himself alone. His attack on Church 
doctrine as distinct from ( hureh privilege had lost him the 
support of Craunt. His popular preachers and the first begin¬ 
nings of Bible-readmg could not build a solid party against 
the dominant social forces. 

Wyclif apix'aled to the conscience of his age.. Baffled, 
though not silenced, in England, his inspiration stirred a dis¬ 
tant and little-known land, and thence disturbed Europe. 
Students from Prague hud come to Oxford, and carried his 
doctrines, and indeed the manuscripts of his writings, to Bo¬ 
hemia. From this sprang (he movement by which the fame of 
John Huss eclipsed that of his English master and evoked the 
enduring national consciousness of the Czech people. 
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By his frontal attack on the Church’c ribsohite authority 
ost r men in this workl, by his implication of the supremacy 
Qt the individual conscience, and by his challenge to ecclesi¬ 
astical dogma Wyclif had called down upon himself the thun¬ 
derbolts of repression. But his protest had led to the first of 
the Oxford Movements,, The cause, lo.st in his day, impelled 
(be tide of the Reformation. Lollardy, as the Wyclif Move- 
rricnt came to be called, was driven beneath the surface. The 
Church, strengthening its temporal position by alliance with 
the State, brazenly repelled the first assault; but its spiritual 
authority bore henceforward the scars and enleeblement re- 
[iulting from the conflict. 

Fuller, the sevcntecnth-ccnturv writer, wrote of Wyclifs 
preachers, ‘These men were sentinels against an army of 
enemies tmiif (iod sent Luther to relieve them," hi Oxford 
VVyclifite tradition lingered in Bible study until the Reforma- 
lion, to he revived by Cx)h‘.t’s lectures of 1497-98. In the coun¬ 
try Lollardy became identified with political sedition, though 
thus w'as not what Wyclif had taught, Its ecclesiastical oppo- 
Dents w^ere eager to make (he charge, and the passionate, 
sometimes ignorant, invective of the Loliard preachers, often 
laymen, supplied a wealth of evidence. ( ruel days lay ahead. 
Oie political tradition w'a,s to be burned out in the misery of 
Sir John Gldcastle's rebellion under Fienry V. Bui a vital ele¬ 
ment of resistance to the formation of a militant and triumph¬ 
ant Church survived in the English pct)ple. A principle had 
been implanted in English hearts which shaped the destiny of 
die race. Wyclifs failure in his own day was total, and the 
ray of his star faded in the light of the Kclormation dawn. 
"Wyclif,” wrote Milton in Areopa^ith a, “was a man w'ho 
wanted, to render his learning consummate, nothing but his 
living in a happier age.” 

The stubborn wish for practical freedom wnis not broken in 
England, and the status and temper of tlie people stand in 
favourable contrast to the exhausted passivity of the French 
peasant, bludgeoned to submission by wa^r, tamine, and the 
brutal suppressions of the Jacquerie. 

“It is cowardise and lack of hartes and corage,” wrote Sir 
John Fortescue, the eminent jurist of Henry VFs reign, “that 
kepeth the Frenchmen from rysyng, and not povertye; which 
corage no f'renche man hath like to the English man. It hath 
ben often seen in Englond that iij or iv thefes, for povertie, 
hath sett upon vij or viij true men, and robbyd them al. But it 
had not been seen in Fraunce, that vij or viij thefes have ben 
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hardy to rohhe iij or iv true men. Wherefor il is right scid that 
few Frencfimen be hangvd for robbery, tor dial Ibcy Iiave lu* 
herlys to do so terrybie an acte. Ihcre be tlicrelor mo rneo 
hangvd ij) Fiiglnd, in a yerc, tor robberye and manstanghter, 
than tlicf be hangid in Fraiinec lor such cause of crime in vij 
ycfs;^ 

* ♦ 

The King was now growing up. His keen instincts and pre¬ 
cocious abihfies were sharpened h) aJl ifiat he liaii seen ane 
done. In the crisis ol tlie Peasants' Revolt tlie brunt oi nuin\ 
things had tallen upori him, and hy his personal action he liad 
saved the smiation on a memorable occasion. It was the King'-. 
Court and tlie la^yal judges wIk^ had restored order when tlu 
feudal class had lost their nerve. Yet the King coftsenUal to .. 
prolonged tutelage. Jvdm ot Gaum, N'iceroy oi’ Aquitaine,, 
quitted the realm to pursue ala'oad interests which included 
claims to the kingdom ol Castile. He ictf behind him his son 
Henry, a vigorous and capable youth, to lake charge oi his 
English estates and interests. 

U was not till he was twenty that Richard determined to be 
complete master ol his C ouncih ami in particular to escape 
from the comrid ol ids uncles. No King had been treated in 
such a way helorc. His graraltattier had been obeyed wiien he 
was eighteen. Richard at sixteen had played decisive parts. His 
Household and the Court around it were deeply interested in 
his assumption of power, d'his circle comprised tlie brains of 
the Government, and the high Civil vScrvice. Its chiefs were 
the Chancellor, Michael de la Pole, C'hief Justice Trcsilian, 
and vXlexander Neville, Archbishop of York, Behind them 
Simon Burley, RichardY tutor and close intimate, was prob- 
ahl)' the guide. A group of younger nobles threw' in their for¬ 
tunes with the Court. Of these the head was Robert de Vere, 
Eari of Oxford, who now^ played a part resembling that of 
Gaveston under Edward II, and in one aspect foreshadowed 
that of Strafford in a future generation. The King, the fountain 
of honour, spread fiis favours among his adherents, and de 
Vere was soon created Duke of Ireland. This was plainly a 
political challenge to the magnates of the Council, Ireland was 
a reservoir of men and supplies, beyond the control of Parlia¬ 
ment and the nobility, w'hich could be used for the mastery of 
En gland . 

I he accumulation of Household and Ciovernment offices by 
the clique aiound the King and his effeminate favourite af- 
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fronted the feudal party, and to some extent the national 
As so often happens, the oppo-sition, found in foreign 
iif'airs a vehicle of attack, l.ack of money, (e:ir of asking for 
it, and above ah no military leadership., had led the ( ourt to 
paedic courses. The nobility were at one vvitli tlie Padiarnenl 
in decrying the uniriaTtial (Tianeehor Pole arid the lush hedon¬ 
ism of the. (dourl-. "'Tliey vs'ered” they jeered., “ratlier knights 
rif' Venns than of BeHeaia.” War must he vraged with France; 
.md on thi.s theme it) 1386 a eolicrent froid was lortned against 
ihc Crown. Farliamcnf was fef! to appoint a commission of 
f vo Ministers and nitie lords, of vdtom the former ('ouncillors 
of Regency were the chiefs. 'The (.'oun bent bet ore the storm 
of Pole’s impeachment. A purge of the C'ivil Service, supposed 
‘o be the source alike o( the Kifig's errt^rs and of his strength, 
as instituted; and we may nolc that (ieodrev ( iiauccr, his 
equerry, hut ianious l(*r ^>(l)er reasons, lost hi.s tuo posts in the 
o'listonis. 

Vvdieii the commissioners presendv cornpelled the King to 
dismiss Ids personal friends Richard in deep distress withdrew 
from r,,ondon. In North Wales he consorted with the new 
fduke of Ireland, at York with Archbishop Neville, and at 
Nottingham with Chief .lustis:e 'I resilian. Me .sought to marshal 
Ills forces for civil war at the very same spot where C harles I 
would one day unfurl the royal standard. Irish levies, Welsh 
pfkemen, and above ail C.'heshire archers from his own earldom, 
were gathering to torni an rnrny, I'pon tfiis basis of force. 
Itesilian and four other royal judge.s pronounced tfiat the 
fnessurc put upon him by the l.ords Apjieilarit, as they were 
now styled, and tlic Parltamenr w'as contrary to the law's and 
Constitution of England. Eiiis judgment, the legal soundness 
of which is undoubted, was K)l{owed by a bloody reprisal. 
The King’s uncle, Cjloucester, togetfier with other heads of the 
baronial oligarcliy, denounced the C hief Justice and those who 
I'iSd acted with him, including de Verc and the other royal ad¬ 
visers, as traitors to the realm. The King—he w'as but twenty 
—had based himself too bluntly upon his royal authority. The 
lords of the CT>uncil were still able to command the support of 
Parliament. They resorted to arms. Gloucester, with an armed 
power, approached I.ondon. Richard, arriving there first, was 
welcomed by the people. They displayed his red and wTiite 
colours, and showed attachment to his person, but they were 
n(.>t prepared to fight the advancing baronial army. In West¬ 
minster Hall the three principal Lords Appellant, Gioucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick, whth an escort outside of three bun- 
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drcd iiorserrien, Inillicd the K’mj!; into submission- He could do 
no more than secure the cseap(‘ of his supporters. 

Dc \'cre retired to ( hester and raised ati armed force to 
secure the royal rights. With this, in December 1387, he 
rmirched towards 1 ondon. But now appeared in arms tiu. 
l ords Ap{H‘i!ant, and also (lannt’s son Henry. At Radcin 
Briilge, m Oslordshire. Henry and they defeated and f>roks‘ 
dc Vere. I'lie (avouiite fled overseas. 'Hie King v\'as ruuv at Hk' 
mercy of tlie proud taction which fiad usurped the rights oi 
the monarchy. I’hiey disputed long ami’>ng themseKes vs'hether 
(^r not lie should be deposed and killed. Tlie vdder men vrerc 
for the extrerne ccuirse; the younger restrained them. Riehardi 
was brutaliy threatened with the fate of his gieat-grandtafher, 
Fdward 11. So severe was tfu:; discussion that only two (d the 
Lords Apj'ielhuvt consented to reauain with him lot supper, h 
wars Henry, tlie young mihlarv vic-tor, wfio pleaded tor mod- 
eralton-, p(r^si^'ly because his taitier's claim to ilie tlirouc would 
have been overridden by die substitution o\' Cdoucestcr for 
Richard. 

'Lfie Lords Ai'ipeHaiit, divided as tliev were, sfirank from 
deposing and killing tlie King; Init they drew the line at 
nothing else, 1 hey forced him to y icid at every point, ('ruel 
was the vengeance that fiiey wi’caked upon tlie upstart nobility 
of his circle and fus legal adherents. The Lstales of tiic Realm 
were summoned to give countenance to the new regime. On 
the appointed day the iivc l,ords Appellant, in golden clotlies, 
entered Westminster Hall arm-in-arm. ‘*'Lhe Merciless Fariia 
ment” opened its session, d'he most obno.xious opponents were 
the royal judges, headed by Lresihan. He had promulgated at 
Nottingham the doctrine of the Royal Supremacy, with its 
courts and lawyers, over the nobles wdio held Parliament m 
their hand. To this a solemn answer was now made, which, 
though, as so often before, it asserted the fact of feudal power, 
also proclaimed the principle of Parliamentary control. The 
fact vanished in the turbulence of those days, hut the principle 
echoed down into the seventeenth century. 

( hict Justice IVesilian and four of the other judges re¬ 
sponsible for the Nottinghan> declaration w'cre lianged, drawn, 
and quartered at Lyburn. The royal tutor, Burley, was not 
spared. The victory of the old nobility was complete. Only the 
person of the King was respected, and that by the narrow'cst 
of margins. Richard, forced not only to submit but to assent to 
the slaughter ot his friends, buried himself as low' as he could 
in relirement. 
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We must supf>ose that this treatment produced a marked 
jfiipression upon his n^ind. It tads to the lot ot lew mortals to 
cmture sucti ordeals, lie hro<.»ded tipon his \s rones, and also 
up.Hi his past rmstakes. He saw in tire triumphant lords men 
V, lio would be tyrants not only over the King hut. over the 
iHoplc. fie laid his plans for revenge and lor hrs (.vn rights 
vvU ii (ar more crait than bet ore. f or a yeat tliere svas a sin.tstcr 
lull. 

» r 

On .May 3, 138d, Ricliard ti>ok actiorr vviiich none ol tlicfa 
'Kul ioresecn. t aking hts seal at liie C ouncil, he asked Idaruily 
io be told how old he w'as. On Iseing ansvsered that lie was 
ib.f'oe-and-tweniy he declared that he lead certamiy come ot 
;igc, and that he would no longer subnn' (o rc;;trrctions upon 
jiis rights which none ol kiis subjects uould endure He would 
manage tlie realm hirnsell; he would choose his own advisers; 
he would he King indeed, 3 his stroke had* no doubt been pre- 
pa'cd with the uncanny and abnormal clevcmess wliich 
.marked many of Richard’s: schemes. It was immedtakdy suC”- 
( essfui. Bishop 'i honias, rlie Pari oi Arurufers hrollicr, and 
hiter Archbtsliop <.>1 Canterbiirv, surrendered die (..U'cat Seal 
al Ivi.s demand. Bishop Cjilheri quitted the lieasury, and the 
King’s sympathisers, William of Wykeham and Thritmas Bran- 
tiugliam, W'ere restored to their posts as Chancellor and 
7'ri‘asurcr. King’s nominees were added to those of die AppcK 
lauts on the judicial bench. I etters trom tiie King to the 
sheriffs announced that be had assumeil the government, and 
the news was accepted by the public with an unexpected meas¬ 
ure of welcome. 

Ricliard used fiis victory whth prudence and mercy. In Octo- 
be.r 1389 John of C/aunt returned trom vSpain, and Ids son, 
Henry, now a leading personage, was reconciled to the King. 
The terrible combination of 1388 had dissolved. I he ma¬ 
chinery of royal government, triumphant over faction, resumed 
its sway, and for the next eight years Richard governed Eng¬ 
land in the guise of a constitutional and popular King. 

This was an age in which the masses were totally excluded 
from power, and when the ruling classes, including the new 
middle class, even in tlieir most deadly quarrels, always united 
to keep them down. Richard has hecn judged and his record 
declaied by the socially powerful elements which overthrew 
him; hut their verdict upon his character can only be accepted 
under reserve. Fhat he sought to subvert and annul the con- 
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stitutionai rights which the rivalries of tactions and of Church 
and baronage tiad unconsciously but resolutely built up cannot 
be denied; but whether this was for purposes of personal satis¬ 
faction or in the hope of fulfilling the pledge which he had 
made in the crisis of the Peasants' Revolt, '‘1 will be you; 
leader,” is a question not to be incontinently brushed aside. It 
is true that to one deputation of rebels in 1381 he had testily 
replied, ‘'Villeins ye arc still, and villeins ye shall remain/’ 
adding that pledges made under duress went for nothing. Ye> 
by letters patent he freed many peasants from their fciuiai \ 
bonds. He had solemnly promised the abolition of serfeiorn. j: 
He had proposed it to Parliament. He had been overruled. He j 
had a long memory for injuries. Perhaps also it extended to i: 
bis obligations. 

The patience and skill with which Richard accomplished his 
revenge are most striking. For eight years he tolerated the 
presence of Arundel and Gloucester, not, as before, as the ; 
governors of the country, but .still in high position.s. riiere , 
w'cre moments when his passion Hared. In 1394, when Arund(‘! 
was late lor the funeral of the Queen, Anne of Bohemia, and 
the whole procession was delayed, he snatchetl a steward's 
wand, struck him in the face and tlrew blood. The clergy 
raised a cry tliat the C hurch ol Westminster had been pol¬ 
luted. Men raked up an old prophecy that God's punishment 
for the murder of Fhomas a Becket would not be exacted 
from the nation until blood was shed in that sacred nave. Yet ; 
after a few weeks we sec the King apparently reconciled to 
Ai'undel and all proceeding under a glittering mask. 

While the lords were at variance the King sought to 
strengthen liirnsclf by gathering Irish resources. In 1394 he 
wTiit with all the formality of a Royal F*rogress to Ireland, and : 
for this purpose created an army dependent upon himself, 
wdiich was to be useful later in overawing opposition in Fng- j 
land. When he returned his plans for subduing both the baron¬ 
age and the Estates to his authority were far advanced. To 
free himself from the burden of war, which w'ould make him 
directly dependent upon the favours of Parliament, he made a 
settlement with France. After the death of his first wdfc, Anne, 
he had married in 1396 the child Isabelle, daughter of 
Gharics VI of France. Upon this a truce or pact of amity and 
non-aggression for thirty years was concluded. A secret clause 
laid down that if Richard were in future to be menaced by any 
of his subjects the King of France would come to his aid. 
Although the terms of peace were the subject of complaint the 
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King gained immensely by his liberation from the obligation 
of making a war, which he could only sustain h\ becoming the 
beg'gar and drudge of Parliament. So hard had die Estates 
pressed the royal power, now goading it on and now complain¬ 
ing of results, that W'e have the unique spectacle of a IMan- 
i:igenet king lying down and refusing to pull the wagon farther 
(Her such stony roads. Put this did not spring Irorn lack of 
mental courage or from narrowness of outlook, it was a nec¬ 
essary feature in the King’s far-reaching designs. He wished 
beyond doubt to gain absolute power over the nohilifv and 
bmhament. Whether he also purposed to use this dielalorship 
m the interests of the humble masses of his subjects is one of 
the mysteries, but also the legend, long linked with his name. 
His temperament, tlie ups and dovvms r>f his spit its. Ins sudden 
oiiibursts, the almost superhuman relincmenls ol liis calcula- 
Tions, have all been abundantly paraded a.s the causes of his 
rum. But the common people thought lie was tht:ir tnend, He 
would, they imagined, had he the power, vieliver them from 
die hard 0{)pression of their masters, and long did they cherish 
his memory. 


* 

The Irish expedition had been die first stage towards the 
establishment of a despotism: the alliance with f rance was the 
sec(md. The King next devoted himself to tlic construction of 
a compact, clhcient Court party. Both (iaimt and his son and 
Mowbray, Earl of Norfolk, one of the former Appellants, were 
now rallied to his side, partly in loyalty to hitn and partly in 
hostility to Arundel and Gloucester. New men were brought 
into the Household. Sir John Bushy and Sir Henry tireene 
represented local county interests and w'crc unquestioning 
servants of the ('rown. Draw'n from the Parliainenlary class, 
the inevitable arbiter of the feuds between Crown and aristoc¬ 
racy, they secured to the King the inlluence necessary to 
enable him to face the Estates of the Realm. In .January J 397 
the Estates were summoned to Westminster, where under deft 
and at the same time resolute management they show'cd all 
due submission. Ehus assured, Richard decided at last to 
strike. 

Arundel and Gloucester, though now somewdiat in the 
shade, must have considered themselves protected by time and 
much friendly intercourse from the consequences of what they 
had done in 1388. Much had happened since then, and Chief 
Justice Tresilian, the tutor Burley, and other victim.s of that 
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blood bath seemed distant memories. It was with amazememt 
that they saw the King advancing upon them in cold hatred 
rarely surpassed among men. Arundel and some others of his 
associates were declared traitors and accorded only the com 
tesy of decapitation. Warwick was exiled to the Isle ot Man. 
Ciloucestcr, arrested and taken to C’alais, was there inurdcrL'C 
by Richarers agents; and this deed, not being covered by con 
slitutional forms, bred in its turn new retributions. A stigma 
rested lienceforward on the King similar to that which had 
marked John after the murder of .Arthur. But for tlie moment 
he w'as supreme as no King of all tingland had been hclore., 
and still his wrath was Tinassiiaged. 

Parliament was called only to legalise these events. It wa^' 
found to be so packeai and so minded that there was nothing 
they w'ould not do for the King. Never has there been such a 
Parliament. With ardour pushed to suicidal Icugtlis, it sus 
pended almost every constitutional right and privilege gained 
in tlie preceding century. It raised the moiiarclty upon a 
foundation more absolute than even William the Conqueror, 
war-leader of liis treebooting lieutenants, had claimed. Ail that 
had been waan by the nation through the crimes of John and 
the ticgenoracy ot F.tlward 11, all that had been conceded or 
established by the two great Hdwards, was relinquished. And 
the Parliament, having done its work with this destructive 
thoroughness, ended by consigning its unfmished business to 
the care of a committee of eighteen persons. As soon as Par¬ 
liament had dispersed Richard had the record altered by in¬ 
serting words that greatly enlarged the scope of the commit¬ 
tee’s w'ork. If his object was not to do away with Parliament, 
it was at least to reduce it to the role it liad played in the early 
days of Fdwaid I, wiien it had been in fact as well as in name 
the “King’s }Cuiiamcnt.” 

The relations between Gaunt’s son, Henry, the King’s 
cousin and ctmtemporary, passed through drama into tragedy. 
Henry believed himself to have saved the King from being 
deposed and murdered by Ciloiiccster, Arundel, and Warwick 
in the crisis of 1388. Very likely this was true. Since then he 
had dwelt in familiarity and friendship with Richard; he repre¬ 
sented a dinerent element from the old nobility who had chal¬ 
lenged the ( rown. These two young men had lived their lives 
in fair comradeship; the one was King, the other, as son of 
John of Gaunt, stood near the throne and nearer to the suc¬ 
cession. 

A quarrel arose between Henry and Thomas Mowbray, 
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now Duke of Norfolk. Riding hack from Brentford to London, 
Mowbray voiced his uneasiness. The King, he said, had never 
forgiven Radcot Bridge nor the former Appellant partv, to 
which he and his companion had both belonged. They would 
he the next victims. Henry accused Mowbray of treasonable 
language. Conflicting reports of what had been said were laid 
before Parliament. Lach, when challenged, gave the lie to the 
other. Trial by battle apjx'ared the correct sohition,. The 
famous scene took place in September LD8. The lists were 
drawn; the English world assembled: the champions presented 
themselves: but the King, exasperating the spectators of all 
classes w'ho bad gathered in high expectation to see the sport, 
cast down his wardour, forbade the combat, and exiled Mow- 
bray for life and Henry for a decade. Both lords obeyed the 
royal commands. Mow-bray soon died: but flcnry, astounded 
by wlial he deemed ingratitude and injustice, lived and 
schemed in France, 


* t * 

The year which follow-ed was an unveiled despotism, and 
Richard, so patient till his vengeance was accomplished, 
showed restlessness and perplexity, pr(>fusion and inconse¬ 
quence, in his function. Escorted by his faithful archers from 
Cheshire, he sped about the kingdom beguiling the weeks with 
feasts and tournaments, while the administration was left to 
minor ollicials at Westminster or Ministers w-ho felt they were 
neither trusted nor consulted. Ednancia! stringency followed 
royal extravagance, and forced loans and heavier taxes 
angered the merchants and country gentry. 

During 1398 there were many in the nation who awoke to 
the fact that a servile Parliament had in a few weeks sus¬ 
pended many of the fundamental rights and liberties of the 
realm. Hitherto for some time they had had no quarrel with 
the King. They now saw- him revealed as a despot. Not only 
the old iiobiJity, who in the former crisis had been defeated, 
but all the gentry and merchant classes, were aghast at the 
triumph of absolute rule. Nor did their wrath arise from love 
of constitutional practices alone. They feared, perhaps with 
many reasons not know-n to us, that the King, now master, 
would rule over their heads, resting himself upon the submis¬ 
sive shoulders of the mass of the people. They felt again the 
teiTor of the social revolution which they had tasted so re¬ 
cently in the Peasants’ Revolt. A solid amalgamation of in¬ 
terest, temper, and action united all the classes which had 
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raised or found themselves above the common level. Here wa*: 
a King, now ahsoliite, who would, as they muttered, let loose 
the mob upon them. 

In F-ehruary of (3d9 died old John of Gaunt, 
honoured l.>aricaster.” Flenry, in exile, succeeded to vast do¬ 
mains, not only in l .ancashire and the north but scattered aii 
over F-ngland. Richard, pressed lor money, could not refriuri 
from a technical legal sei/ure ol the l-ancastcr estates in spite 
of his promises: he declared his cousin disinherited. I his chal 
lenged the position oi every property-holder. And forthwith, 
by a fatal misjudgnient of his strength and of what was sTlrririg 
in the land, the King set forth in May upon a punitive expedi¬ 
tion, which was long i^verdue, to assert the royal aulh(>rjty uf 
Ireland. He left behind iiini a disordered administration, de¬ 
prived of troops, and a land violently incensed against him 
News of the King’s departure was carried to Henry. The 
moment had come: the coast was clear, and the man did not 
tarry. In July Henry of Lancaster, as he liad now become, 
landed in Yorkshire, declaring that he had only come to chum 
his lawful rights as heir to his venerated father. He was im¬ 
mediately surrounded by adherents, particularly from the 
Lancaster estates, and the all powerful Northern l ords icd by 
the Ihui of Northumberland. The course of bis revolt folU)wed 
exactly that of fsabclla and Mortimer against Fdward 11 
seventy-two years betore. From York Henry marched across 
England, amid general acclamation, to Bristol, and just as 
Isabella had hanged Hugh Despenser upon its battlements, so 
now did Henry of Lancaster exact the capital forfeit from 
William Scrope, Fail of Wiltshire, Bushy, and Greene, King 
Richard's Ministers and representatives. 

It look some lime for the news of Henry's apparition and 
all that followed so swiftly from it to reach King Richard in 
tlie depths of Ireland, He hastened back, though baffled by 
stormy seas. Having landed in England on July 27, he made 
a rapid three weeks’ march through North Wales in an 
attempt to gather forces. What he saw convinced him that all 
was over. The whole structure of his power, so patiently and 
subtly built up, had vanished as if by enchantment. The 
Welsh, who would have stood by him. could not face the 
advancing power of what was now all F-ngland. At Flint Ca.stle 
he submitted to Henry, into whose hands the whole admin¬ 
istration had ROW' passed. He rode through London as a cap¬ 
tive in his train. He was lodged in the Tower. His abdication 
was extorted; his death had become inevitable. The last of ail 
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English kings whose hereditary right was ifidisput;).l>le disap¬ 
peared lor ever beneath the portenilis of Poniefraca ( astle. 
Henry, by and with the consent of the Estates of t!)e Rcaha 
and the i.ords Spiritual and 'rempt»ral, ascended the throne 
as Henry IV, and thereby opened a chapter of ItisU^ry destificd 
to be fatal to the ntcdicval baronage- AlthoJtgh Herir}''N lineage 
alTordcd good grounds for his elecfttm to tfie Crown, and his 
own qualities, and still more those of his son, conlirmed this: 
decision, a higlier right in blood was to descend through the 
h'suse of Mortimer to the house ot York, and from this after 
a long interval tfie Wars of the Roses broke out i:poa .England. 

The cfiaracter of Richard Tl and Ins place ifi the regard of 
historv remain an enigma. Tlial he [Possessed quaiilics of a 
high order, both for design and action, is evident, that he 
was ahnosi frotn childhood confronted with measureless fljlh- 
cuitics anti wrongful oppressiems against wliich he repeatedly 
made ficad is also plain. The injuries and crncitics winch he 
suffered at the fiands of his uncle (dloucester and the Ivigh 
riohility may perhaps he the key to understanding him. Some 
historians have felt that he was prepa.red not only to exploit 
Parliamentary and legal niameuvres against the governing 
classes, but perftaps even that he would use social forces tlien 
and for many generations utterly submerged. At any rate, the 
people for tlieir part long cherisfied some such notion of him.. 
Ihese unhappy folk, aircadv to he numbered by the million, 
looked to Ricliard witli hopes destined to he frustrated for 
centuries. All through the reign of Henry IV the conception 
they had formed of Richard was idealised. }fe was deemed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, a martyr to the causes of the weak 
and poor. Statutes were passed declaring it high treason even 
to spread the rumour that he was still alive. 

We have no right in this modern age to rob him of this shaft 
of sunlight which rests upon bis harassed, hunted life. There is 
however no dispute that in Ins nature fantastic error and true 
instinct succeeded each other w'ith baffling rapidity. He was 
capable of more than h\nnan cunning and patience, and also 
of foolishness which a simpleton would have shunned. He 
fought four deadly duels with feudal aristocratic society. In 
1386 he was overcome; in 1389 he was victorious; in 1397-98 
he w'as supreme; in 13S>9 he was destroyed. 
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The Usurpation of 
Henry Bolingbroke 

A I J,. power and authority tell to King Henry IV, and ait 
who had run risks to place him on the throne eomhine. 
to secure his right, and their own lives. But tin: opposite liicna 
endured with strange persistency. I'he Court ot Franc, 
deemed Heruw a usurper. Ftis right iii blood was not vali ; 
while Richaid lived, nor even afterwards when the lineage wa 
scrutinised. But other rigtUs existed. The right of conquest, ta; 
w'hich fie was inclined to base himself, was discarded by bin. 
upon good advice. But the fact that he was acclaimed hy tfu, 
Fvstates summoned in Richard's name, added to a near rigf' 
by birth, afforded a broad tfioug]}; cfiallenged foundation lor 
his reign. Many agreeable qualities slaud to his credit. Af 
historians concur that he was. manly, capable, and naturally 
mcrcitul, The beginning of his reign was disturl>ed by the 
tolerance and lenity wliich he showed to tfie defeated part). 
Fie who had benefited most from the violent spasm and cvvi.st, 
of fortune which had overthrown Ridiard was the least vin¬ 
dictive against Richard's adlicrents. Fie bad been near tfr* 
centre of all the stresses of the late reign; he had beer 
wronged and ill used; yet he showed a strong repugnance to 
harsh reprisals. In the hour of his accession he was still the 
bold kniglil, surprisingly moderate in success, averse fron> 
bloodshed, affumced to growing constitutional ideas, and al¬ 
ways dreaming ot ending his life as a Crusader. But the sullen, 
turbulent march of events frustrated his tolerant inclinations 
and eventually soured his generous nature. 

From the outset Henry depended upon Parliament to make 
good by its weight the defects in his title, and rested on the 
theory of the elective, limited kingship rather than on that of 
absolute monarchy. He was therefore alike by mood and need 
a constitutional King. Circat w-'ords were used at his accession, 
*This honourable realm (T England, the most abundant angle 
of riches in the whole world,” said Archbishop Arundel, “has 
been reduced to destruction by the counsels of children and 
w'idows. Now God has sent a man, knowing and discreet, for 
governance, who by the aid of God will be governed and 
counselled by the wise and ancient of his realm.” 
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*‘The aflairs of the kingdom lie upon us/’ said the v^rch- 
bidiop. Henry would not act by his own will nor o( l:is own 
•■voluntary purpose or singular opinion, hut by common ad¬ 
vice, counsel, and consent.” Here wc see a rnetnorable advance 
in practice. Parliament itself must not h'owt'ver he deemed ii 
tountain of wisdom and virtue. The insirument had no sure 
hase. It could be packed or swayed. Ma.ny of tlic Parliaments 
of this period were dubbed v/ith epitlx’ts; “tlie (iood Parha- 
nrent/ “the Mad Parliament,” “the Merciless Paiiiament,” 
Were fresh in memeuy. Moreover, tlie stakes in the game of 
pmver played by the great nobles wvie tar beyond what ordi- 
Tiiu'v men or magnates would risk. Wlio couUI led that some 
sudden baronial exploit might not overset the v.-hole structure 
vipon which they stood? As each change of power had been 
attended by capital vengeance uptm llie \’:.uicp..nshed there 
arose in the (/omiuons a very solid and endunng desire to let 
tfie great lords cut each other's throats if they were so minded. 
Therefore the (/ommons, while acting wiih vigour, preferred 
to base themselves upon petitimi rather than resolution, thus 
throwing the responsibility detiniteiy upon the inosl exalted 
ruling class. 

Seeking further protection, they appealed to the King not to 
iudge of any matter from their debates or from tlic part taken 
in them by various Members, but rather to await the collective 
decision of tfie House. 1 hey strongly pressed the doctrine of 
“grievances before supply,” and although Henry refused to 
accept this claim he was kept so short ot money that in prac¬ 
tice it w'as largely conceded. During this time therefore Parlia- 
rneritary power over finance was greatly strengtliened. Not 
only did the Estates supply the money by voting the taxes, but 
they began to follow its expenditure, and to require and to 
receive accounts from the high otTicers of the State. Notfiing 
like this had been tolerated by any of the Kings betore. They 
had always condemned it as a pre.suniptuous inroad upon their 
prerogative. These great advances in the polity of England 
were the characteristics of !.ancasirian rule, and followed 
naturally from the need the bouse of Lancaster liad to buttress 
its title by public opinion and constitutional authority. Thus 
Parliament in this early epoch appears to have gained ground 
never held again till the seventeenth century. 

But although the spiritual and lay Estates had seemed not 
only to choose the sovereign but even to prescribe the succes¬ 
sion to the Crowm, and the history of these years lurnished 
precedents which Stuart lawyers carefully studied, the actual 
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power of Parliament at (fiis time must not be overstated. Tfie 
usurpation of Henry 1V\ ihe establishment of the rival hou e 
in the person of Edward IV, the ousting of Edward V by fi;s 
uncle, were all acts of feudal violence and rebellion, coverir; 
up by declaratory statutes. Parliament was not the author, 
even the powerful agent, in these changes, fmt only the appr-, - 
hensivc registrar of these results of martial and baroni ti 
struggles. Elections were not free: the pocket borough was ; . 
common in the fifteenth as in the eighteenth century, an. 
Parliament was hut the tool and seal of any successful parf\ 
in the State. U had none the less been declared upon ParHa 
mentary aiiihoriiy,, although at Henry's instance, that di,; 
crown should pass to the King's eldest son, and to his nKii'„ 
issue atter hinn Thus what had been the English usage vc; 
overridden by excluding an elder line depentient on a femai; 
link. 'This did not formally ban successicut in the female lini,, 
but such was for a loTtg time the practical elfcct. 

On one issue indeed, half social, lialf religious, King anfi 
Parliament were heartily agreed. I'he Eollards' advocacy of 
C'hurch purdied by being relieved of all worldly goods did rioi 
command the assent of the clergy. They" resisted with wTad 
and vigour. Lollardy had bitten deep into the minds not ofif 
of tlie poorer citizens but of the mirmr gentry throughout tisc 
country. It w'as in essence a challenge first to the ( 'hurch an ? 
then to the wealthy. The Lollards now sought to win the lay 
nobility by pointing out how readily the vast, treasure of IIk, 
Church might provide the money for Continental w^ar. Bui 
this appeal fell upon deaf cars. The lords saw that their own 
estates stood on no better title than those of tfic Church. I'hey 
therefore joined with the clergy in defence of their property 
Very severe laws were now" enacted against the Lollards. The 
King declared, in. full agreement with the Estates, that he 
would destroy heresies with all his strength, in 1401 a terrible 
slatiUe, De Heretico Conihurendo, condemned relapsed here¬ 
tics to be burnt alive, and left the judgment solely to the 
Church, requiring sheriffs to execute it without allowing an 
appeal to the Crown, Thus did orthodoxy and property make 
common cause and march together. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Bur the Estates of the Realm considered that their chief im¬ 
mediate safeguard lay in the blotting out of the eclipsed 
faction. They were the hottest against Richard and those who 
had been faithful to him. Henry might have been able to stem 
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this tide of cowardly retribution hut tor a sinister series of 
events. He and most of his C ourt fell violendv jll through 
i'a'ntcihing they liar! eaten, and pois(.)n \\ as susftected. The 
Welsh, already discoitieiitcd, under tfic leadership ol Owen 
Mcudower, presently espoused Richard’s cause. I'lie .slowness 
ol couHnunicat-ion hat.1 enabled one set tvMces to sweep the 
eourury wliile the opposite had hardly realsscii v^hat uas hap- 
pcnuig. Now they in their turn Ivyari to move, lave ot tlic six 
loriuer Lords Appellant, finding themselves in the sliade* 
lormed with friends of Ricliard IS a '^lot to seize tlie usurping 
piirtce at Windsor. Recovered Irorn tus mysterious sieknesS, 
rahiig alone by dangerous roads, Henrv evaded their trap. But 
armed rismgs appeared in. several parts of the country. The 
s<,">'erity with which ifiese were quelled mounted tv.v the .sitmmit 
ol government. I'he populace in ydaces foined with the Ciov- 
(Tfirncnt forces. The townsfolk at Cirencester beheaded l.ord 
Lirmley and die Liarhs of Kent and Salishury, the last a Lol¬ 
lard. Tiic conspiracy received no genuine support. All the 
mc/vy of Henry's temper could not moderate the proseeuiions 
enforced (yy tliose who sfiared his risks, indeed in a year his 
populanty was almost destroyed by what was held to be his 
v\eakncss in dealing with rebellion aiui attempted murder. Yet 
we must understand that he was a braver, stronger man than 
these cruel personages below liim. 

I'he unsuccessful revolt the civil war which had liegun for 
Richard after his lall., was fatal to die former King. A sanctify 
dwell about his person, and ali the ceremonial an.d consulu- 
donal procedure which enthroned liis successor couUJ not rob 
him of it. As he lay in Pontefract 1 astlc he vvas lire, object ut 
many sympathies both from his adherents and from the taip- 
pressed masses. And this chafed and gnawed the parly in 
power. Richard's death was announced in February 1400. 
Whether he was starved, or, as the Cfovernnient suggested, 
went on hunger strike, or whether more direct methods were 
used, is unknowable. The walls of Pontefract have kept their 
secret. But far and wide throughout lingland spread the tale 
that he had escaped, and tfiai in concealment he awaited his 
hour to bring the common people of tfie time to the enjoyment 
of their own. 

All this welled up against Henry of Bohngbroke. He faced 
continual murder plots. The trouble with the Welsh deepened 
into a national insurrection. Owen Cdendower, who was a re¬ 
markable man, of considerable education, carried on a war 
which was the constant background of English allairs till 
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1409. The King was also forced to fight continually against the 
Scots. After six years of this harassment we arc told that he: 
natural magnanimity was worn out, and that he yielded him 
self to the temper of his supporters and of his Parliament ifi 
cruel deeds. It may w'ell he so. 

His most serious conOicl w'as with the Percys. These lords (4 
the Northern Marches, the old T'arl of Northumberland aru! 
his fiery son Hotspur, had for nearly three years carried on ths. 
defence of England against the vSeots unaided and almost en¬ 
tirely at their own expense. I'hey also held imp^niant areas tei 
tlie King in North Wales. They could no longer hear the bm 
den. They demanded a settlement of the account, fhe Eari 
presented a hill for €60,000. The King, in hitler poverty, 
could olTcr hut £40,000. Behind this was a longer tale. The 
Pcrcys had played a great part in placing Henry on tlie thronr. 
Bui Tdmund Mortimer, ftolspur s hrothcr-iii-ia\v, had joinee 
(.llendowcr in rebellion, and the family were now' under .su.s 
picion.. They held a great independent power, and an antage* 
nisin W'as perhaps inevitable. Hrytspur raised the standard of 
revolt. But at Shrewsbury on July 21, 140.T Henry overcame 
and slew him in a small, fierce battle. 1 he old Earl, who wa^. 
marching to his aid, w'as forced to submit, and pardon wa^ 
freely extended to him. Parliament was at pains to absolve 
him from all cluirges of treason and rebellion and declared 
him guilty of trespass alone. This clemency was no doubt due 
to the necessities of the Border and to lack of any other means 
of defending it against the Scots. The Earl therefore addressed 
himself to tliis task, which secured his position at the head 
strong foi ces. 

But two years later, with his son's death at heart, he rebelled 
again, and this time the conspiracy wais far-reaching. Arch¬ 
bishop Scrv)pc of York and Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Not¬ 
tingham, were his principal confederates. The programme of 
the rebellion was reform, and all personal issues were avoided. 
Once again Henry marched north, and once again he was suc¬ 
cessful. Northumberland was driven across the Border, where 
for some years he remained a menace. Scrope and Mowbray 
feli into the hands of tlie King's otlicers, and Henry, in .spite of 
the appeals of llio Archbishop of Canterbury, allow'ed them to 
be beheaded after a summary trial. Scrope’s execution caused 
a profound shock throughout the land, and many compared it 
w'ith the murder of Thomas Becket. At the same time the 
King’s health failed. He w'as said to be smitten with leprosy, 
and this was attributed to the wrath of God. The diagnosis at 
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li-ast was incorrect, lie had a disfiguring affection of the skin, 
and a disease of the heart, marked by fainting fits and trances. 
He was physically a broken man. .Henceforward nis reign was 
a struggle against death as w'ell as life. 

He still managed to triumph in the Welsh war, and Ow'cn 
Cilendower was forced back into his nunuitams. But Parlia" 
incut took all advantages from the King's necessities. Henry 
saw safety only in surrender. He yielded hiinseil and his bur» 
dcus to the Estates with the constitutional deference of a 
ifsodern sovereign. Tfiey pressed him hard, and in all the ways 
nu,»st intimately galling. Foreigners, not even cxcepring the 
Dneen’s two daughters, were to be expelled. A Council must 
f'c nominated by the King which included {fie Parliamentary 
icaders. The accounts of Ciovernment expenses were suhjected 
io a Parliamentary audit. The King’s ov\m Household was 
Cvanbcd and remodelled by unfrienilly hands. ) he new ( oun- 
cil demanded even fuller pow-ers, I he King pledged himself 
1,0 govern only by their advice. By these snhmissious Henry 
hecarne tlic least of kings. But he had irausterred an intol¬ 
erable task to others, 'khev had the oihum and the tral. They 
were increasingly unworthy of the irusl. 

* * * 

A new figure now came upon the scene, Henry's eldest son, 
the Prince of Wales, showed already an, cxtrc.ordinaf y force 
and quality. He had led the charge against Hotspur at Shrews¬ 
bury. He had gained successes in Wales. It was only after the 
virtual defeat of Glendower that Prince Henry was tree to 
turn to large political intrigue. As his fatiier's health declined 
he w'as cveryw'here draw'n into Slate busmess, lie accepted all 
duties, and sought only Err more. Pres.sed by his adherents, 
principally his half-uncles, the three Beaufort brothers, to take 
over the Government from the failing hands of an invalid, 
he headed a demand that the King should abdicate in his 
favour. But Henry of Bolingbroke, though totiering, repulsed 
the proposal with violent indignation. There was a stern con¬ 
frontation of father and son at Westminster in 1411. The 
King's partisans appeared to be the more nurnerous or more 
resolute. The Prince witlidrew abashcri He w'as removed from 
the presidency of the Council and his adherents were dismissed 
from office. He hid his head in retirement. His opponents even 
charged him w'ith embezzling the pay of the Calais garrison. 
From this he cleared himself decisively. But there can be no 
doubt that the dying sovereign still gripped convuLsively the 
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reins of power. Misgovernmcnt and decrepitude remained for 
a wliile successfully enthroned. In 1412, when the King couiJ 
no longer walk and scarcely ride, he was with diiriculty dis~ 
siiaded by his Council fn.nn attempting to command the troops 
in Aquitaine. He lingered through the winter, talked of a Cru¬ 
sade, summoned Parliament in February, hut could do no laisi- 
ness with it. In March, when praying in Westminster At4>e>, 
he had a prolcmged lit, from w'hich he rallied only to die m tlie 
Jerusalem ( harnher on March 20, 1413. 

Thus the lite and rergn of King Henry IV exiiibit to us aiF 
other instance of the vanities of ambition and llie harsh guei 
don which rewards its success. He had had wrongs to avenge 
and a cause to champion. He iiad hardly dared at first lo aim C 
the crown, but he Irad pilayed the final stake to gain it. He had 
found it Jess picasing when possessed. Not onlv physically but 
morally tie sank under its weight. His years of triumph were 
his years ol care and sorrow. But none can say he had not rea¬ 
son and justice I'chind his actions, or that he was not acccptcu 
by the country at huge. death a new' personality, 

built upon a grand historic scale, long hungry for power, as¬ 
cended widiout ihsputc the throne not only ol England, bin; 
very soon of almost all Weslern Christendom. 


B O o K T H K li F. • t: II A P T E R T W F N T Y - F I V E 


The Empire of Henry V 


A Gf.EAM of splendiiur falls across the dark, troubled story 
of medieval England. Henry V was King at twenty-six. 
He felt, as his father had never done, sure of bis title. He had 
spent his youth in camp and Council; he had for five or six 
years intermittenliy conducted the government of the kingdom 
during his talher's decline. 4 he romantic stories of his riotous 
youth and sudden conversion to gravity and virtue when 
charged with the supreme responsibility must not he pressed too 
far. It may well be true that '‘he was in his youth a diligent 
follower of idle practices, much given to instruments of music, 
and fired with the torches of Venus herself.'’ But if he had thus 
yielded to the vehement ebullitions of his nature this w^as no 
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more than a i>astinu:\ tor alvvays siru:t; I'oyl^ood he had been 
rhdu in the giiisp of grave business, 

.1.0 the surging realm, with its a'iing Kings, hitter faction,s, 
and deep social and moral unrest, all men had (or st)me lirne 
iooked to him: and succeeding. genr-ratKvns havs' ,s<ddoin 
doiibted that according to the standards ol tus day lis was ul.l 
■hat a king sluauid he. flis lace, we are i<4d, uas oval, Vkith a 
Sorig., straigfit nose, ruddy complexion, dark, hair, and 

taaght eyes, mild as a dove's wiicn unprovoked., hut iion-like 
•a wrath: his IrariK.* was slender, yet well knit, strongs and ac- 
itNa.s H)s disposition was sirL.hodox., chiNafrous and just. He 
oime tc,' tile throne at a moment ^v^lc»i f:igj,l;ind wa.s -wearied of 
(i..-tids: and brawl and yearned tor and tame. He fed the 

nation away Iroru internal discord to torcign r*onquest; and he 
luid the dream, and perhaps tlie prospect, ot leadnig all West- 
,.f'n Furope into the high champioffsliifi of a ( rns.uic. Council 
and Parliament alike shtiW'cd tfiemscives suddenlv k»ent on w'ar 
wHh fTance. As was even then usual m CnglarK!., they vvrapj}cd 
tkis up in phrases of opposite import. Tf»e loids knew' well, 
ihcy said, "‘that the King will attempt nothing 'dial is not to the 
.i';!cs“y of C/otl, and will eschew tlic shcvlding of Ctiristian blood; 
if he goes to W'ar tlic cause W'ilt be tlic renevvai of his rights, not 
Ins i)wn w'iJfulness.” Bishop Beaufort opened the session of 
1914 w'ith a sermon ufion “Strive .for dte truth unto death'" and 
i’fie exliortalion “While we have time, let i.'s do good it' all 
nicn.”' Tliis was understood to mean tfie speedy invasion of 
France. 

rhe Commons were thereupon liberal with supply. Tlic 
Kittg on his part declared that no (aw shviuld he passed without 
their assent, A wave of reconciliation swept the iaruk 1'hc King 
declared a general piudom He sought to assuage tlie past. He 
negoiiated with the Scots for the release of Hotspur's son, and 
reinstated him in the Earldom of Northumberland. He brought 
the body, or repufed body, of Richard II to l.ondon, and re¬ 
interred it in Westminster Abbey, with pageantry and solemn 
eercinonial. A plot formed against him on the eve of his setting 
out for the wars was siipprcrsscd, by all appearance with ease 
and national approval, and with onl}^ a handful of executions. 
In particular he spared his cousin, (he young Edmund Morti¬ 
mer, Earl of .March, who had been named as the rival King, 
through whose family much that was merciless was to foUow' 
later. 

During the whole of 14] 4 Henry V wa.s absorbed in war¬ 
like preparations by land and sea. He reorganised the Fleet. 
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Instead of mainly takiri!!: over and arming private ships, as was 
the enstona he, like Alfred, built many vessels for tlic Royal 
Navy. Me had al least six “great ships,” with about fifteen hun 
dred smaller consorts, d iic expeditionary army was picked and 
trained witki speeial rare. In spite ol the more general resort to 
fighting on huT. vvhiul) hail been compelled hv' tlie long-bow, 
six thousand arehers, td vvIh^itj hall w'cre mounted infanlrv, 
were the bulk and staple of the army, together with two thou¬ 
sand five Imndred noble, knightly, or otherwise suhstarui.u 
wai’riors in armour, eacli with his two or tliree attmidants and 
aides. 

In 14t)7 1 ouis, Duke of Orleans, the decisive power at tlie 
(”ourt (^f the witless ! reneh. King., (diaries VS. had been rnur 
dered at the instigatieni ot the Duke ol Burgundy, and the stntv 
of the two panics which divided I'rancc became caolent and 
nusrtal. do tliis the late King of Knghmd had owed tiie ca)m- 
paralive relief frcnii foieign menace wdiich eased the closing 
years of his reign. At ffemy \''s accession the Orleanists }>avi 
gained tlte preponderance in Fdanee, arm' unturled the (.Fri- 
flamme against (fie Duke of fkirgiindy. Henry naturally allied 
himself with tlie weaker party, the Burgundians, wiio, in tlieir 
distress, were prepared to acknowledge him as King of France. 
When he led the power of Fngjand across the C hannel in con* 
tinualion of I he long revenge of history fe^r Duke William’s 
expedition lie could count u|K>n the support of a large part of 
what is now die Fdenci! jieoplc. The Fnglish army of about, ten 
thousand figliting men sailed to fTance on August II, 141,''., 
in a licet of small siups, and landed without opposition at the 
mouth t'f the Seine. Harfleur wgis besieged arui taken by the 
middle of September. The King was forcnu'sl in prow'ess: 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 

Or cic'se (he wall up vvith our English <lead. 

In this mot'd he now invited llie Dauphin tt' end the w'ar by 
single combat. The challenge was declined. The attrition ol the 
siege, and disease, which levied its unceasing toll on these 
medieval camps, had already waought havoc in the finglish 
expedilioti. The main power of France wais now' in the liekL 
The (.'oiincil of Wa.r, on October 5, advised returning home by 
sea. 

But the King, leaving a garrison in Harfleur, and sending 
home several thousand sick and wounded, resolved, wdth about 
a thousand knights and men-at-arms and four thousand arch¬ 
ers, to traverse tlte French coast in a hundred-mile march to his 
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fortress at Calais, where his ships were to await him. AH the 
v'ircumslances of (his decision show that his cicsigj} was to 
k'tnpl the enemy to battle, I'his was not denied htin. Marehing 
hv Fecamp and Dieppe, he had intended to cross the Somme at 
tfie tidal ford, Blanchctaque, which has great-grandfather had 
pussed before (’recy. Falsely inlormed (hat the passage would 
f'C opposed, be moved by Abhevilie: hut hejc the bridge was 
broken do\^ n. He had to ascend tlic Somme (i- afuna: Amiens 
! v Boves and ( orbie, anri conid onlv cross at the ford of 
Bcthencourl. AH these names are well ktiovvr. ti> our genera¬ 
tion. On October 20 lie camped near l’'eronne. He was now 
deeply plunged into France, it was the turn ol the Dauphin to 
oiler the gi-irn courtesies of chivalric war. 'Ffie French heralds 
came to the English camp atid inquired, for mutual conven¬ 
ience, by which route His Maiest\ Y'oukl desire to proceed, 
"Our path lies straight to Calais,” was Henry s answer. This 
w<.is not telling them much, lor he had no other choice. 1 he 
French army, which was already interposing itself, by a right- 
f.anded movement across his front fell back before his ad- 
Vtiuce-guard behind the C anche river. Henry, moving by Al¬ 
bert, Prevent, and Blangy, learned that they were before him in 
apparently overwHielming numbers. He must now cut his way 
dirough, perish, or surrender. When one of his otficers, Sir 
Walter Hnngerford, deplored the fact “that they had not but 
one ten thousand of those men in ITigland lhal do no w'ork to- 
dav,” the King rebuked him and revived his spirit'^^: in a speech 
to w/hich Shakespeare has given an immortal form: 

If we are rnarkecl to die, we arc enough 

To do our country loss; and if to live. 

The fcw-'cr men, the greater share of honour. 

“Wot you not,” he actually said, “that the Lord with these 
few can overthrow the pride of the French?” ^ He and the 
“lew” lay for the night at the village of Maisoncclles, maintain¬ 
ing utter silence and the strictest discipline. The French head¬ 
quarters were at Agincourt, and it is said that they kept high 
revel and diced for the captives they should take. 

The English victory of Crecy was gained against great odds 
upon the defensive. Poitiers was a counter-stroke. Agincourt 
ranks as the most heroic of all the land battles England has 
ever fought. It was a vehement assault. Ihe French, whose 
numbers have been estimated at about twenty thousand, were 
drawn up in three lines of battle, of which a proportion re- 

' Gesta Henrtci V, English Historical Society, ed. B. Williams. 
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mained mounted. With jusiifiahle confidence they awaited the 
attack of les.s than a third their number, who, tar from home 
and many inarches Irom the sea, must win or die. Mounted 
upon a small grey horse, with a ricfdy jewelled crown upon his 
helmet, and wearing his royal surcoat of leopards and lilies, 
the King drew up his array. The archers were dis[x>sed in six 
wedge-shaped formations, each supported by a body of men- 
at-arms. At the last moincnt Henry sougfit to avoid so desper- 
ale a battle. Heralds passed to and fro. He offered to ysckl 
Harfleur and all his prisoners in return for an open road U) 
(dalais, fhe french prince replied that he must renounce the 
crown ot if'ranee. On tins fte restsived to (iare the last extremity 
The whole Rnghsh army, even the King Ihmsclf. dismounted 
and sent their horses to the rear; and shortly alter eleven 
o’clock on St ( ris|hn's Day, October 25, lie gave the order, ‘Mn 
the name of Almiglilv fiod and ol Saint Ciei..)rge, Avaunt Ban¬ 
ner in the best time i)f the year, and Saint (;corge this day he 
thine help.” The archers kissed the soil in reconciliation to 
God, and, crying loudlv, “flurrah- Hurrah! Saint Cieorge and 
Merric faigland’" advanced to within three hundred yards (d 
the heavy masses in their tremi. i hey planted ifieir stakes and 
loosed tficir arrawv.s. 

The f'rench were once again unduly crowded upon the field. 
They stood in three dense lines, and neither tiicir cioss-bovvmen 
nor tlieir battery of caniEHi could fire elTcctivcly. Under the 
arrow storm thev in tlieir turn moved forward dovvn the slope, 
plodding lieavily through a ploughed field already trampled into 
a cjuagmirc. Still at thirty deep they felt sure of breaking the 
line. But once again the long bow dcstian'cd all before it. Horse 
and foot alike went dovvn: a long lieap of armoured dead and 
wounded lay upon the grinind, over wTich the reinforcements 
struggled bravely, but in vain. In this grand moment the arch¬ 
ers slung their bows, and, sword in hand, fell upon the reeling 
squadrons and disordered masses. Then the Duke of Alengon 
rolled forward with the wdiolc second line, and a stubborn 
hand-to-hand struggle ensued, in which the F'lench prince 
struck down vvitii his own sword Humphrey of Gloucester. The 
King rushed to his brother’s rescue, and was smitten to the 
ground by a tremendous sti okc; but in spite of the odds Alcngon 
was killed, and the French second line was beaten hand to hand 
by the Finglish chivalry and yeomen. It recoiled like the first, 
leaving large mirnbers of iinw'oundcd and still larger numbers 
of wounded prisoners in the assailants’ hands. 

Now occurred a ten ihle episode. The French third line, still 
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intact, covered the entire front, and the English were no longer 
in regular array. At this moment the French camp-followers 
and peasantry, wIjo had wandered round the English rear, 
broke pillaging into the camp and stole the King’s crown, 
w'ardrobe, and Great Seal. Tlie King, believing himself attacked 
from behind, while a superior force still remained unbroken 
on his front, issued the dread order to slaughter the prisoners. 
Then perished the hower of the F^'rcnch nobility, many of 
whom had yielded themselves to easy hopes of ransom. Only 
the most illustrious were spared. The desperate character of 
this act, and of the moment, supplies what defence can he 
found for its ferocity. It was not in fact a necessary recourse. 
The alarm in the rear was soon relieved; but not before the 
massacre was almost hnishetl. rhe F’rencli third line quitted the 
field without attempting to renew' tlie battle in any serious man¬ 
ner. Henry, who had declared at daybreak, “( or me this day 
shall never lingland ransom pay," ' now’ saw his path to Calais 
clear before him. But far more ttian that: he had decisively 
broken in open liattle at odds of more than tliree to one the 
armed chivalry of France. In two or at most three hours he had 
trodden underfoot at once the corpses ot the slain and the will¬ 
power of the French monarchy. 

After asking the name of the neighbouring castle and order¬ 
ing that the battle should be called Agincourt after it, Henry 
made his way to ( alais, short of food, but unmolested by the 
still superior forces which the French had set on foot. Within 
five montlis of leaving England he returned to London, having, 
befiu'e ail Europe, shattered the FTench power by a feat of 
arms which, however it may be tested, must be held unsur¬ 
passed. Ho rode in triumph through the streets of London with 
spoils and captives displayed to the delighted people. He him¬ 
self wore a plain dre.ss, and he refused to allow his “bruised 
helmet and bended sword" to be show'n to the admiring crowd, 
*Mcst they should forget that the glory was due to God alone.” 
The victory of Agincourt made him the supreme figure in 
Europe. 

When in 1416 the Holy Roman Emperor Sigismund visited 
London in an efi'ort to effect a peace he recognised Henry as 
King of France, fiut there followed long, costly campaigns and 
sieges which outran the financial resources of the Island and 
gradually cooled its martial ardour. A much larger expedition 
crossed the Ghannel in 1417. After a hard, long siege Caen 
was taken; and one by one every French stronghold in Nor- 

i Chronicles of London, ed. C. L. Kiiigsford, p. 119. 
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mandy was reduced in successive years. Alter hideous mas¬ 
sacres in Paris, led by the Burgundians, hot lieaded supporters 
of the Dauphin murdered the Duke ol Burgundy at Mofilcreau 
in 1419, and by this deed sealed the alliance of Burgundy 
with Emgland. Orleanist France was utterly defeated, not only 
in battle, but in the war. In May 1420, by the I realy of I'royes, 
( harles VI recognised Ffenry as heir to the luench kingdom 
upon his death and as Regent during his life. I he Fnglish King 
undertook to govern w'ith the aid ol a ( ouncil ot I'renchmcn, 
and to preserve all ancient customs. Normandy was to Ive his 
in full sovereignty, but on hrs accession to (he French throne 
would he reunited to France. He was accorded the title “King 
of England and Heir of France." fo implement and co nst4 id ate 
these triumphs he married Charles's daughter Catherine, a 
comely princess, who bore him a son long to reign over im¬ 
pending Fnglish nuserics. 

“It was," says Ranke, “a very e.xtraordinary position which 
Henry V now occupied. The two great kingdoms, each of 
which by itself has earlier or later churned to sway llic world, 
were (without being fused into one) to remain united for ever 
under him and his successors. . . . Burgundy was bound to 
him by ties of blood and by hostility to a common foe.” * He 
induced Queen Johanna of Naples to ado{)l his eldest brother 
as her son and fieir. The King of Castile and Ihe heir of fVrtu- 
gal w'crc descended from his lather’s sjsler.s. Soon after his 
death the youngest of his brothers, Humphrey of (j)oucestcr, 
iTiarried Jacqueline ol Holland and Haiuaiilt, who possessed 
other lands as well. “Fhe pedigrees of Southern and Western 
Europe alike met in the house of Lancaster, the bead of which 
thus seemed to be tlie common head of all.” It seemed to need 
only a Crusade, a high, .sacred common cause against the 
advancing Ottoman power, to anneal the bonds which might 
have united, lor a space at least, all Ema^pe under an English¬ 
man. The renewal of strife between I’ngland and France con¬ 
sumed powerful contingents which could have been used in de¬ 
fending Christendom against Ihe Turkish menace. 

1'his was the boldest bid the island ever made in Europe. 
Henry V was no feudal sovereign of the old type with a class 
interest which overrode social and territorial harriers. He was 
entirely national in his outlook : he was the first King to use the 
English language in hi.s letters and his messages home from the 
front; his triumphs were gained by English troops; his policy 
was sustained lyv a Parliament that could claim to speaJk for 

^ History of Enyilond, vol, i, p. 84, 
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the English people. For it was the union of the country gentry 
and the rising middle class of the towns, working with the com¬ 
mon lawyers, that gave the English Pariianient thus early a 
character and a destiny that the States-General of France aru) 
the Cortes of Castile were not to know. Henry stood, and wiiti 
him his country, at the summit of the world. He was himseU 
endowed with the highest attributes of manhood. “No sov¬ 
ereign,” says Stubbs, “who ever reigned has won from con¬ 
temporary writers such a singular unison of praise, He wa^ 
religious, pure in life, temperate, liberal, careful, and yef 
splendid, merciful, truthful, and honourable; ‘discreet in word, 
provident in counsel, prudent in judgment, modest in look., 
magnanimous in act’; a brilliant soldier, a sound diplomatist, an 
able organiser and consolidator of all forces at his command: 
the restorer of the English Navy, the founder of our military, 
international, and maritime law. A true Englishman, with ali 
the greatnesses and none of the glaring faults of his Plantagcner, 
ancestors.” 

Ruthless he could also be on occasion, but the Chroniclers 
prefer to speak, of his generosity and of how he made it a 
rule of his life to treat all men with consideration. He disdained 
in State business evasive or cryptic answers. “It is impossible” 
or “It shall be done” were the characteristic decisions which he 
gave. He was more deeply loved by his subjects of all classes 
than any King has been in England. Under him the English 
armies gained an ascendancy which for centuries was never 
seen again. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

But glory was, as always, dearly bought. The imposing Em¬ 
pire of Henry ’V was hollow and false. Where Henry 11 had 
failed his successor could not win. When Henry V revived the 
Engli.sh claims to France he opened the greatest tragedy in our 
medieval history. Agincourt was a glittering victory, but the 
wasteful and useless campaigns that followed more than out¬ 
weighed its military and moral value, and the miserable, de¬ 
stroying century that ensued casts its black shadow upon 
Henry’s heroic triumph. 

And there is also a sad underside to the brilliant life of Eng¬ 
land in these years. If Henry V united the nation against 
France he set it also upon the Lollards. Wc can see that the 
Lollards were regarded not only as heretics, but as what we 
should now call Christian Communists. They had secured as 
their leader Sir John Oldcastle, a warrior of renown. They 
threatened nothing less than a revolution in faith and property. 
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(’pon them all domestic hatreds were turned by a devout and 
credulous age. It seemed frightful hevond words that they 
sliould declare that the Host lifted in (he Mass was a dead 
(b.ifig, 'dess than a toad or a spider.” Hostililv v\'as whetied by 
their policy of plundering the Cdmrch. Nor did (he constancy 
of these martyrs to their convictions allay the public rage. As 
early as 1410 we have a strange, horrible scene, in which 
Henry, then Prince of Wales, was present at the ovccution of 
John Badby, a tailor of Worcestershire. He olTered him a free 
pardon if he would recant. Badby refused and the faggots were 
lighted, but his piteous grt>ans gave tlie Prince hope that he 
might still be converted. He ordered the tire to Ih" extinguished, 
and again tempted the tortured victim with life, liberty, and a 
pension if he would but retract. But the tailor, with uncon- 
qiieralde constancy, called upon them to do tlieir wo('s(, and 
was burnt to ashes, while the spectators marvelled alike at the 
Prince's mercifu! nature and tfic tailor's hrm reiigious piinci' 
pies. Oldcastle. who, after a teeble insurrection in 1414, fled 
to the hills of Hcrofordshir'c. was captured at length, and sut~ 
fered in his turn. These fearful oh.sessions weighed irgion the 
age, and Henry, while King of the world, was but one of its 
slaves. I his degradation lies about him and his tunes, and our 
contacts with his personal nobleness and prowess, thougli im- 
perishahle, aie marred. 

Fortune, which had bestowed upon the King all that could 
he dreamed of, could n(.4 atTord to risk her handiwoi k in a long 
life. In (he full tide of power and success ho died at the end of 
August 1422 of a malady contracted in the held, probably 
dysentery, against wliich the medicine <4' those times could not 
make head. When he received the Sacrament and lieard the 
penitential psalms, at the words "Build thou the walls of Jeru¬ 
salem" he spoke, saying, “(food la.nd, tlum knowest that my 
intent has been and yet is. if I might live, to re-edify the walls 
of .lernsalcm." This was his dying thought. He died witli his 
work unfinished. He had once more committed his counlry to 
the murderous dynastic war with France. He had been the 
instrument of the religious and social persecution ot the bol¬ 
lards. Perhaps if he had lived the normal span his power rniglit 
bavc become the servant of his virtues and produced the har¬ 
monies and tolerances which mankind so often seeks in vain. 
But Death drew his scythe across these prosj)ects. The gleaming 
King, cut off untimely, wxmt to his tomb amid the lamentations 
of his people, and the crown passed to his sou, ao iulant nine 
months old. 
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Joan of Arc 

A BABY was King of nnglanif and two months later, on 
tt»c' death of C harlcs VI, was proclaimcti without dispuii: 
the King of Krance, Bedford and Cdoiiccster, bis uncles, be 
came Protectors, and with a Council comprising tlie heads en 
the most powerful families attempted to sustain the work of 
H enry V. A peculiar sanctity enshrined the hern's son, and the 
glory of Agincourt played radiantly aroiind his cradle. Nurses. 
teacBers, and presently noble guardians, carefully chosen Ic 
the boy’s education and welfare, wa^re authoristxi to use ‘‘ht'a- 
sonahle chastisemcnr’ wlicn rerjuired. But this was little needed, 
for the child had a mild, virtuous, honest, and merciful natiir',. 
His piety knew no bounds, anti was, with hunting and a taste 
for literature, tlie stay and eomli)rt of his long, ignominious 
and terrifying pilgrimage, 'I hrough fus father he inherited thi: 
physical weakness of the house of Lancaster, and through his 
mother the menial infirmities of Charles VI. He was feehk 
alike in bod>' and mind, urm ise and unstable in his judgments 
profuse beyond bis means to his friends, uncaiculating against 
his enemies, so tender-hearted that it was even said he would 
let common thieves and murderers live, yet torced lo bear tfa 
load of innumerable political executions. Flung alx>ut like a 
shuttlecock between the rival I'acticms; presiding as a helpless 
puppet over the progressive decay of English society and 
pow'er; hovering bew ildered on the skirts of great battles; three 
times taken prisoner on the field; now' paraded w'ith all kingly 
pomp before Parliaments, armies, and crowds, now led in 
mockery thiough the streets, now a captive, now a homeless 
fugitive, hiding, hunted, hungry; afflicted from time to time by 
phases of total or partial idiocy, he endured in the fullest meas¬ 
ure for nearly fifty years the extreme miseries of human exist¬ 
ence, until the hand of murder dispatched liirn to a world 
which he was sure would be better, and could hardly have been 
W'orse than that he had known. Yet with all his shame of failure 
and incompetence, and the disasters these helped to bring upon 
his country, the Hngli.sh people recognised his goodness of 
heart and rightly ascribed to him the quality of holiness. They 
never lost their love for him; and in many parts of the country 
wherever the house of Lancaster w'as stubbornly defended he 
was venerated both as saint and martyr. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 
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At the time of the groat King’s death the ascendancy of 
the English arms in Franco was estabhslied. in his brother, 
Jr>hn. Duke Bedford, who went to France as Regent and 
( i>mmander-in-C'hief, a successor of the highest iTiilitary qtiah 
fty was found. The alliance with Burgundy, carrying with it the 
ailegiance and die sympathies ot Paris, persisted. Ihe death, 
in October 1432. of the French king, who h:ul signed the rreaty 
of Troyes, while it admitted the ihiglish infant to the kingship 
of F’rance, ncvertiiclcss exposed his title to a more serious 
ofiallenge. South of the Loire,, except oi course in (niscony, the 
Dauphin ruled and was now to reign. The war continued 
bitterly. Nothing could stand against the th)g!i.sh archers. Many 
sieges and much ravaging distressed the country.side, in 1423 
ihe Scots and French under tlie Earl of Buclian defeated the 
{■ iighsh at Bcauge, but three other considerable actions ended 
in fcnglish victories. At Cravant, in yAugust 1423, the French 
found themselves aided by a strong Scottish contingent.. These 
Scotsmen were animated by a hatred of the English which 
stood out above the ordinary feuds. fUil the English archers, 
with their Burgundian allies, shot most of them down. At 
Vcrneuil a vear later thi.s decision was repeated. IFuciian, who 
had been made ('onstable ot E'rance after Bcauge, had in¬ 
duced his father-in-law, the I'arl of Douglas, to bring over a 
new Scots army and to become Constable himself. The FTench, 
having had some success, were inclined to retire behind the 
i oire, hut the rage of the Scots, of w hom tliere were no tew'er 
than five thousand under Douglas, Constable of Scotland, was 
uncontrollable. They forced a battle, and w'cre nearly all de¬ 
stroyed by the arrow storm. Douglas, Buchan, and other Scot¬ 
tish chieftains fell upon the field, and so grievous was the 
slaughter of their followers that it was never again possible to 
form in these wars a separate Scottish brigade. 

The English attempt to conquer all vast France with a few 
thousand archers led by warrior nobles, with hardly any money 
from home, and little food to he found in the ruined regions, 
reached its climax in the triumph of Verncuil. There seemed to 
the French to be no discoverable w'ay to contend against these 
rugged., lusty, violent Islanders, with their archery, their flexible 
tactics, and their audacity, born of victories great and small 
under varying conditions and at almost any odds. Even five 
years later at the ‘‘Battle of the Herrings,” gained in February 
1429 by Sir John Falstaff, odds of six to one could not prevail. 
A convoy of four hundred wagons was bringing to the front 
the herrings indispensable to the English army during Lent. 
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They were siuldenly attack eel on the road. But they forrricy 
their wagons into what we should now call a laager: the archc!- 
stO(^d between and upon thcfiF and at ranges greater than tfa: 
muskets o1 Marilua'ough, Frederick the Cireai, or Napoleon 
could ever attain broke (he whole assault. Yet the Dauphbs 
soon to l>e Kitig Charles VIF stood tor France, and everv 
where, everi in die su{>iiigated provinces, a duli, deep sense e- 
nalh.fnality, stirring not oniv in gcntleCaik, but in all who couS/' 
rise above t!»c submerged classes, centred upon liint. 

At this time the loves and the acquisitiveness of the Duke o! 
Cdoucester, who in Bedford's ahsence in fra nee became fhe- 
teclor of (he F'nglish child-Kmg, drove a wedge between F'ng 
land and Burgundy. Jace|uehne. Princess ot flaanaiilt, HoHatai, 
and /.eeland, and heir to these provinces, a woman ot remark- 
able spirit, at the high ta,ie ol her nature had been married loi 
reasons of Burgundian policy to tlie Duke ol Brabant, a sickly 
lout tifieen years of age. Site revolted from this inllictiou, tools 
refuge in Hngland, and appealed to Cdoueestcr for preitection. 
Tilts was accorded in full measure, Gloucester resolved te 
marry ficr, enjoy her company, and acquire her inheritance 
Some form of divorce was obtained for Jacqueline from th; 
Anti-Pope Betiedicf XI11, and the marriage toe*k place earb; 
in 1423. 'Fins questionable rennance gave deep offence to tbs 
L^uke of Burgundy, whose major interests in the Lenv (doun 
tries were injured. Philip of Burgundy saw- the world vindic¬ 
tively from his own standpoint. Fbtherto his wrath against Iht 
treacherous murderers of his father Isail made him the Dan 
phin's relentless foe But this F'nglish intrigue gave liim a 
countervailing cause ot persona! malice, and wlien Gloucester 
in State corTcspondence accused him of falsehood, and in 
corupany with Jacqueline descended with a consideralde force 
upon Flainault and Fioiland, his attachment to English inter¬ 
ests became profoundly deranged. Although both Bedford in 
F'rance and the Imglish (douncil at home completely disclaimed 
Gloucester's action, and were prodigal in their eflorts to repair 
the damage, and the Pope w'as moved by Philip of Burgundy 
to he tardy in the necessary annulments, the rift between Eng¬ 
land and Burgundy dales from this event. During these years 
also (he Duke of Brittany detached himself from the English 
interest and hearkened to the appeals and offers of the French 
King. By the lYeaty of Saumur in October 1425 he obtained 
the supreiTic direction of the w'ar against the English, Although 
no results came to cither side from his command the con¬ 
federacy against France w'as weakened, and opportunity, faint, 
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fleeting, was ofTcred to the stiicken land. The defects of the 
Dauphin, the exhaustion of the French monarchy, and the 
disorder and misery (»f the realm had however readied a pitch 
where all hung in the balance. 

There now appeared upon the ravaged scene nn Angtd of 
Deliverance, the noblest patriot of France, the mrwi splendid 
of her heroes, the most lieloved ot tier samts, the most in;«pir- 
ing of all her memories., the peasatU Maid, the ever-sliining, 
(.ver-glorious Joan ol Are. hi the poor, remote harnlei of 
Donircniv, on tlie fringe of tlie Yosge.s Forest, she served at 
die inn. She rode the horses c>i travellers., barehack, to water. 
5;!ie wandered on Sundays into the woods, where tlicrc were 
.shrines, and a legend that srtrne day front these (aaks would 
arise one to save France, hi tlie fields W'here she Icuded her 
sh.eep the saints of GovI, who grieved for France, rose before 
luT in visions. St Michael hirnselt appointed her, by right 
divine, to command the armies of litKU’ation. Joan shrank at 
first from the aw'ftil duty, hut when he retuimed anended by 
Sf Margaret and Si Catherine, patronesses of the village 
diurcli, she oheved their command, rhere welled in the heart 
of the Maid a pit}' for the realm of France, sul:»IiQ:ie, perhaps 
n ! i!'a.c u 1 oii s, c o r t a i n 1 y i n v i nc i 1 dc. 

Like Mahomet, slie found the most stuhlxirn obstacle in her 
own family. Her father was scandalised tliat she should wash 
to ride in male attire among rough soldiers. How indeed could 
she procure liorses and armour? How could she gain access to 
the King? But tlie saints no doubt felt hound to set her fair 
upon her course. She convinced Baiidricourt. governor of the 
neighbouring town., that she w'as inspired. He recommended 
her to a Court ready to clutch at straw's. vShe made a perilous 
journey across France. She wsas conducted to the King's pres¬ 
ence in the immense stone pile of Chinon. 'rhere, among the 
nobles and courtiers in the great hall, under the flaring torches, 
she at once picked out the King, who had purposely mingled 
with the crowd. *‘Most noble Lord Dauphin,'' she said, 'T am 
ioan the Maid, sent on the part of Ciod to aid you and tf»e 
kingdom, and by His order I announce that you will be 
crowned in the city of Rheims.” T he aspersion that he was a 
bastard had always troubled Charles, and when the Maid 
picked him out among the crow'd be was profoundly moved. 
Alone with him, she spoke of State .secrets which she must 
either have learned from the saints or from other high au- 
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thority. She asked for an ancient sword which she had never 
seen, but wiiich she described minutely before it was foiir»d 
She fascinated the royal circle. When they set her astride on 
horseback in martial guise it was seen that she could ride. As 
she couched her lance the spectators were swept with defigliL 

Policy now, if not earlier, came to play a part. The super- 
naturai character of the Maid’s mission was spread abroad. 
To make sure that she was sent by Heaven and not from clst- 
W'here, she was examined by a committee of theologians, by 
the Farlement of Poitiers, and by the whole Royal CouncA 
She was declared a virgin of good intent, inspired by Ged. 
Indeed, her answers were of such a quality that the theory h: s 
been put forward that she had for some time been carcfuiiv 
nurtured, and trained for her mission. 1'his at least would be a 
reasoiiaf)le explanation of the knowm facts. 

Orlearts in 1429 lay under the extremities of siege. A few 
thousand English, abandoned by the Burgundians, were slowly 
reducing the city by an incomplete blockade, Their selEcoi? 
fidence and prestige hardened them to pursue the attack of i 
fortress deep in hostile territory, whose garrison was four tiinc' 
their nunjber. They had built lines of redoubts, within which' 
they felt tliemsclves secure. I’he Maid now claimed to lead a 
convoy to the rescue. In armour plain and without ornamcni, 
she rode at the head of the troops. She restored their spirits 
she broke the spell of English dominance. She captivated nor 
only the rough soldiery but their hard-bitten leaders. Her plaii 
was simple. She woukl march straight into Orleans between 
the strongest torts. But the experienced captain, Dunois, a 
bastard of the late Duke of Orleans, had not proposed to lead 
his convoy by this dangerous route. As the Maid did not know 
the map he embarked his supplies in boats, and brought her 
by other w^ays into the besieged town almost alone. She was 
received with rapture. But the convoy, beaten back by adverse 
winds, was forced after all to come in by the way she had pre¬ 
scribed; and in fact it marched for a whole day between the 
redoubts of the English while they gaped at it dumbfounded. 

The report of a supernatural visitant sent by God to save 
France, which inspired the French, clouded the minds and 
froze the energies of the English. The sense of awT, and even 
of fear, robbed them of their assurance. Dunois returned to 
Paris, leaving the Maid in Orleans. Upon her invocation the 
spirit of victory changed side.s, and the French began an offen¬ 
sive which never rested till the English invaders were driven 
out of Fiance. She called lor an immediate onslaught upon 
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the besiegers, and herself led ihe storming parties against them. 
Wraindcd by an arrow, she plucked it otH and returned to the 
charge Sl»c mounted the scaling-ladders rtnd was hurled half 
sdiinicd into the ditch. Prostrate on the ground, siic com¬ 
manded new’ efforts. ‘‘Forw'ard, fellow-coiintrvnaen! ' she cried. 
'Cfod has dedivered them into our hands." One by one the Png- 
ii:,!) forts fell and their garrisons were siain, d'he Karl of Suffolk 
was captured, the siege broken, and Orleans saved. The Fng- 
iish retired in good order, and the Maid praiticidly restrained 
ihr citizens trom pursuing them inU> tlie open country. 

Joan now was head indeed of the Frcneii amn . il was dan- 
irfiais even to (iispute her decisions. 1 lie contingents from 
(hh'ans would obey none but bcr. She toughl in tresh en- 
eoufiters; she led the assault upon iargeau, thus opening ttic 
!;.,a).re above Orleans. In June 142^' fdm marched wilfi the aruiy 
that gamed the victory of Patav. She told ( harles he must 
march on Rheirris to be erowmed. upon the tlu'one of his an- 
eesiors. Ttie idea seemed fantastic: Kheims iav deep in enemy 
coirntry. But under her spell he obeyed, and cveiywhere the 
to\vns opened their gates before them and tiie pe<^ple crowded 
Iai his aid. With all the pomp ol vict(.)rv and laith, with the most 
sacred cerermvnies of ancient <.la\s, t diaries was crowned at 
klicims,. By his siiic .stood the Maid, resplendent, vvitli her 
hanner proclaiming tlie Will of God. B ttiis was rait a niiradc 
it ought to be. 

Joan now became conscious that her mission v^els e:Khaiisted: 
her “voices” were silent; she asked to be allowed U) go home 
to her sheep and the horses of the inn. Hui a!i atljured her to 
remain, 'fhe French captains who conducied the actual opera¬ 
tions, though restive under her military interference, were 
deeply conscie^us of her value to the cause. Tlic Court was 
timid and engaged in negotiations wuh the Duke of Burgundy. 
A half-hearted attack w^as made upon Paiis. Joan advsanced 
lo the forefront and strove to compel victory. She was; severely 
wounded and the leaders ordered the retreat. When she re¬ 
covered she again sought release. ITiey gave her the rank and 
leveiiue of an earl. 

But the attitude both of the Cotirt and the Church was 
t^hanging towards .loan. Up to (his point she had championed 
the Orleanist cau.se. After her “tw'cnty victories” the lull char- 
iteter of her mission appeared. It became clear that she served 
fjod rather than the (liurch, and fTance rather than the 
Orlcan.s party. Indeed, the whole conception of France seems 
fo have sprung and radiated from her. Thus the powerful 
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particularist interests which had hitherto supported her were 
estranged. Meanwhile she planned to regain Paris tor 
When in May 143f) the tow-n of ( ornpitymie revolted agaiiM 
the decision of the King that it shonid yicUi to the Hngli.h. 
Joan with only six hundred men alternpted its sticeonr. She Im',' 
DO doubt ttial The enterprise was desperate. It took tiie form 
a cavalry sortie across the long causeway over the river, fru 
enemy, at first surprised, rallied, and a panic among the Frcncf 
ensued, .loan, undaunted, was bridled from (he field by ho 
friends. She still fought with the rearguard across the caov-. 
W'ay. The two sides were inferminglcd. The lortrcss itself v 
impel iiled- Us cannon could not fire upon the confused rni'-icc, 
Flavy, the governor whose duty it was to save the town, fcii 
obliged to pul! up ilie drawbridge m her face and leave her a. 
the Burgundi.:ins. 

She was s^dd to the rejoicing Fnglish Um' a moderate sum 
To Bedford and his army she a witch, a sorceress, a har('.-i, 
a foul imp of black magic, at all costs to be destroyed. But d 
was not easy fo Iranie a charge; she wais a prisoner of war, aah 
many cornamtions among the warring aristocrats protected he/. 
The spiritual arm was therefore invc»ked. The Bishop oi 
Beauvais, (he learned doctors of Paris, pursued her for heresy 
vShe underwent prolonged inquisition. The gravamen was (lui 
by refusing to disowm her ‘‘voices” .she was defying the jud'S 
menl and authority of the Church. For a whole year her tas. 
hung in the balance,, while careless, ungrateful ('harlcs liflco 
not a finger to save her. There is no record of any ransom beins 
offered. Joan had recanted under endless pressure, and has' 
been accorded all (he mercy of perpetual imprisonment on 
bread and water. But in her cell the inexorable saints appcarcvi 
to Iter again. Entrapping priests set her armour and rnaif 
clothes before her; with renewed exaltation she put them on 
From that moment she was declared a relapsed heretic anJ. 
condemned to the fire. Amid an immense concourse she wa 
dragged to the stake in the market-place of Rouen. High upon 
the pyramid of faggots the flames rose towairds her, and the 
smoke of doom wreathed and curled. She raised a cross made 
of firewood, and her last word w^as “Jesus!” History has rc' 
corded the comment of an F’nglish soldier who witnessed the 
scene. “We are lost,” he said. “We have burnt a saint.” AH 
this proved true. 

Joan was a being so uplifted from the ordinary rim of man¬ 
kind that she finds no equal in a thousand years. The records 
of her trial present us with facts alive to-day through all the 
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of time. Out of her own mouth can she be judged in each 
jA-neration, She embodied Itie natural goodness and valour of 
die human race in unexampled pcrteclion. I'nconquerablc 
roiaagea infinite compassion, the virtue ot the simple, the wis- 
e;oni of the just, shone forth in her She ghsauhes as she (reed 
P'o soil from winch she sprang. All soldiers should read her 
s!-,i! V and ponder on the words and deeds of tix' true warrior, 
e hn in single year, though untaught in techmcal arts,, re- 
’oals in every situation the key of eicuvry. 

.hern of Arc perished on Mav 2,9, laol. and thereafter the 
iihes ot war flowed remorselessly against the f.nglish.. The b<'»y 
H( ary was erovvmed in Paris in Decembe r iuiiid clutly throngs. 
] (((: w'holc spirit of the country was agaii;st the Fng'ish clairn, 
hi.frgy.ndv became vKifniitely hostile in I TT-. BedUird died, atid 
was .succeeded Iw lesser captains. 'I'he opposing (.'aplain-iu- 
s I'icf. Dunois. instead ol leading fyench chivalry to frontal 
aitack.s upon the finglisl; archer array, acted by rnanreuvrt^. and 
ses'p! isc. I he French gained a. sc/-ies oi battles. Here they 
caught the Ftigli.sh men-al-ai rus on orte side <>l the river while 
t^ieir archers were on the otner:. there bv a. canrionade they 
heced a disjointed Fnglish attack. Ibe f rench artinery now 
ifeeaine the finest in the world. Seven 'minured engineers, under 
(he brothers Bureau, used a hvavv battenngdraits of twetity- 
!v;o inches calibre, firing gigantic steiue balls against the nurn- 
t’orless castles which ifie Tnglisii still held. Places which in the 
davs of Ideriry V could be reduced only by famine nc.wv ft.hi in 
a lew days to srnasfiing bombardment. All Northern France, 
except Calais, was reconquered. Fven (.itiienne, dowry of 
f Icanor of Aquitaine, for three hundred s'cars a loyal, con- 
Icnted fief ol tlie Englisli (Yown, was: overrun. It is remarkable 
ho■v^ever that this province almost immediately revolted against 
France, called ujion the fYiglish to return, and liad to t>c sub¬ 
dued anew-. The Council of competing mdilc lachon.s in Hitg- 
land w/as incapable of providing etTective succour. The valiant 
1 albot, iiiarl of Slircwsbury, was killed wdlli most of his I ng- 
Hsb in his foolhardy battle of Castillon in 1453. The surviving 
Fnglish made terms to sail borne from La Rochelle. By the 
end of that year, through force or negotiation, the Fhiglish had 
been driven off the Continent. Of all their conquests they held 
henceforward only the bridgehead of ('alais, to garrison which 
cost nearly a third of the revenue granted by Far!lament to the 
Crown. 
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York and Lancaster 


A S Honrv V! grew op his virtues and simpleness bcc:in!c 
cqualiy apparent, fie was not entirely docile. In 14 d 
when he was ten years t4d Warwick, liis preceptor. rcpt>rtcfj 
that he was “erown in years, in stature of his person, and alse 
in conceit and kni)wledpc of i)is rt>va} estate., the whiclr cansc-s 
him to grudge .anv chastising.” He had spoken ”o[ tlivers rnal- 
ters not bctunel'iil.” The ( onneii liad in Ins childhood made s 
great show of him, {>ronght him t(' eeremonics, and crownco 
him widi solemnity botfi in Lomlon and Paris, As time pa,sseJ 
they became naturally inclined to keep him under stricter con¬ 
trol. His consequence was maintained by the rivalry of da- 
nobles, and bv the unbounded hv>pes ot the nation. A body o! 
knights and squires liatl b>r some years been appointed te 
dwell with him and be his servants. As the disastrous years in 
France unfolded he was pressed continually to assert himscll 
At fifteen he w-as alrcatiy regularly attending Council meetings 
He was allowed to exercise a measure ol prerogative both in 
pardons and rewaards. When the Cd'Mincil diflcred it wans agreed 
he should decide. He often played the part of mediator by 
compromise. Before he was eighteen he had absorbed hiinsel/. 
in the foundation of his colleges at Lton and at Cambridge. He 
wa.s thouglit by the high nobles to lake a precocious and un¬ 
healthy interest in public allairs which neither his wisdom nor 
experience could sustain. He showed a feebleness of mind and 
spirit and a gentleness ot nature which were little suited to the 
fierce rivalries of a martial age. Opinion and also interests w/ete 
divided upon him. Flattering accounts of his remarkable in¬ 
telligence were matched by other equally biased tales that he 
was an idiot almost incapable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong. Modern historians confirm the less complimentary 
view. At the hour when a strong king alone could re-create the 
balance between the nation and the nobility, when all dc- 
manded the restraint of faction at home and the waging of 
victorious war without undue expense abroad, the throne was 
known to be occupied by a devout simpleton suited iilikc by 
his qualities and defects to be a puppet. 

These were evil days for England. The Crown was beggarly, 
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the nobles rich. The people were unhappy and unrestful rather 
ihari uiiprosperous. The religious issues of an earlier century 
wi-fc now dominated by more practical polities. The erripire 
M? swiftly gained upon the Continent was lacing cast aseay by 
an irtcompelent and self-enriching oligarchy, atui the revenues 
which might have sent irresistible armies lo f)eat the French 
wx'TC engrossed bv the Chnrcli. 

The princes of the house of Lancaster disputed among Ihem- 
',tl\es. Alter Bedtord's death in 1435 the tensictn grew be- 
rwten Gloucester and the Beaiilorts. Cardinal Beautort., Bishop 
of Wincfiesters and one of tlie Icgitumiscd sems of John of 
I'auolT third union, v^as himself the richesii man in Fngland, 
arui a prime master of such contrihuhons as the Church 
diuDght it ptriulent to make to the 54aie. f rom his private for- 
iiaic, upon g)!cdges which coiiict only be redeemed in gold, he 
constantly provided the C ourt, and often the ( v'uncit, with 
!';t:ady money. Leaning always to the King., meddling little v/ith 
a»e ill-starred conduct of affairs, the Beau forts, with whom 
must be counted William de la Pole, Lari of SntTolk, main¬ 
tained by peaceful arts and critical detachment an influence 
In which the martial clcnients were often forced to defer, the 
force of this faction was in 1441 turned in nmlice upon the 
Duke of Gleviicester. He was now' wedded, after the invalida¬ 
tion of his marriage with his vvife Jacqueline, to the talr 
Pleanior Cobham, wTio had long been his mistress. As the 
ro'akest point in his array she was singled out for attack, and 
vwis accused with much claboratiott of lendir^g hersell to the 
hiack arts. She had made, it wats alleged, a wax figure oi the 
King, and had exposed it from lime to time to heat, Vv'hich 
w'asted it aw'ay. Her object, according to her accusers, was to 
cause the King’s life to waste away too. She was declared 
guilty. Barefoot, in penitential garb, slie was made to walk 
lor three days through the London streets, and then consigned 
to perpetual imprisonment with reasonable maintenance Her 
alleged accomplices were put to death. This was of course a 
trial of strength between the parties and a very real paitg and 
injury to Gloucester. 

The loss of France, as it sank in year by year, provoked a 
deep, sullen rage throughout the land. This passion stirred not 
only the nobility, but the archer class with their admiring 
friends in every village. A strong sense ot wounded national 
pride vSpread among the people. Where were the glories of 
Crecy and Poitiers? Where were the fruits of famous Agin- 
court? All were squandered, or indeed betrayed, by those who 
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had profited from the overthrow and murder of good Kina 
Richard. Ihere were not lacking agitators and prcacheis 
priestly and lay, wlio prepared a national and social upheaval 
by reminding folks that the true line of succession had been 
changed by violence. All this was an undercurrent, hut none 
the less potent, it was a background, shadowy hut dominani, 
Exactly how these forces worked is unknown: but slovvl\. 
ceaselessly, there grew in the land, not only among the nobiljrv 
and gentry, strong parties which presently assumed botli shape 
and organisation. 

At tw'enty-thrce it wais high time that King Henry should 
marry. Each of the Lancastrian tactions was anxious to pi a- 
vide him with a queen; but C ardinal Beaufort and liis brothers, 
with their ally, Sutlolk, whose ancestors, the de la Poles ol 
Hull, had tounded tiicir fortunes upon trade, prevailed over 
the Duke of Cdoucester, weakened as he was by maladminis¬ 
tration and ill-success. Suffolk was sent to France to arranpi: 
a further truce, and it was implied in his mission that he shouki 
treat for a marriage between the King of England and IMar- 
garet of Anjou, niece of (he King of ( ranee, d'his remarkahk 
woman added to rare beauty and charm a masterly intelleci 
and a dauntless spirit. Like Joan the Maid, though wnthout 
her inspiration or her cause, she knew how tc> make men figlii 
Even from the seclusion of her family her qualities became 
well known. Was she not then the male for this feeble-minded 
King? Would she not give him the force that he lacked? yVnd 
w'ould not those w^ho placed her at his side secure a large a ml 
sure future for iliemselves? 

Suffolk was well aware of the delicacy and danger of 
mission. He produced from the King and the lords an assui- 
ance that if he acted to the best of liis ability he should not ft 
punished for ill consequences, and that any errors provtd 
against him should be pardoned in advance. Thus fortified he 
addressed himself to his task with a /.cal which proved fatal to 
him. The father of Margaret, Rene of Anjou, was not only 
cousin of the French King, his favourite and his Prime MiniS' 
ter, but in his own right King of Jerusalem and of Sicily. Thc.se 
magnificent titles were not sustained by practical enjoyments. 
Jerusalem was in the hands of the Turks, he did not own a 
square yard in Sicily, and half his patrimony of Anjou and 
Maine was for years held by the English army, SulTolk wais en¬ 
thralled by Margaret. He made the match; and in his eagei- 
ne.ss, by a secret article, agreed without formal authority that 
Maine should be the reward of France. So strong was the basic 
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power of Gloucester's faction, so sharp was the antagonism 
against France, so loud were the whispers that England had 
been betrayed in her wars, that the clause was guarded as a 
deadly secret. The marriage was solemnised in 1445 with such 
splendour as the age could afford. SutTolk was made a marquis, 
and several of his relations were ennobled. The King was radi- 
antly happy, the Queen faithfully grateful. Both Houses of 
lyiriiament recorded their thanks to Suffolk tor his public 
achievement. But the secret slumbered uneasily, and. as the 
sense of defeat at the hands of France spread through ever- 
widening circles its inevitable disclosure boded a mortal 
danger. 

During the six years following the eojidcmnation of his wile 
Eleanor in 1441 Gloucester had beci^ living in retirement, 
amusing himself with collecting hooks. His enemies at this 
grave juncture resolved upon his final overtlnow. Suflolk and 
Edmund Beaufort, nephew' of the Cardinal, supported by the 
Dukes of Somerset and Buckingham., with the Queen in their 
midst and the King in their charge, arrested Cikuicestcr w'hen 
he came to a Parliament summoned at St f 'dmondsbury. where 
an adequate royal force had been secretly assembled. Seven¬ 
teen days later Ciloucester’s corpse vvas displayed, so that all 
could see there was no wound upon it. But the manner of 
Edward IFs death was too w'cll known for this proof to be 
accepted, ft was generally believed, though wrongly, that 
(jfoucestcr had been murdered by the express direction of 
Suffolk and Edmund Beaufort. It has however been suggested 
that his death was induced by choler and amazcnient at the 
ruin of his fortunes. 

ft soon appeared that immense forces of retribution w'cre on 
foot. When in 1448 the secret article for the cession of Maine 
became public through its occupation by the French anger vvas 
^expressed on all sides. England had paid a province, it was 
for a princess without a dowry; traitors had cast away 
much in the field, and given up the rest by intrigue. At the root 
ot the fearful civil war soon to rend the Island there lay this 
national grief and wrath at the ruin of empire. All other dis¬ 
contents fused themselves wnlh this. The house ol l.ancastcr 
had usurped the throne, had ruined the finances, had sold 
Ihe conquests, and now had stained their hands with loul 
murder. From these charges all men held the King absolved 
alike by his good heart and silly head. But hence!orw'ard the 
house of York increasingly becomes a rival party within the 
State. 
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Edmund Beaufort, now Duke of Somerset, became com¬ 
mander of the army in France. SulTolk remained at home to 
face a gathering vengeance. 4'he Navy was disaflected. Bishop 
Moleyns, Keeper of the Privy Seal, sent to Portsmouth to pay 
what could he paid to the Fleet, was abused by the sailors as 
a traitor to the country, and murdered in a riot of the troops 
about to reinforce Somerset in France. The otliccr command¬ 
ing the fortresses which were to be ceded to France had refused 
to deliver them. 'Fhe French armies advanced and took wilf 
a strong hand all that was now denied. Suffolk was impeached. 
The Kmg and Margaret strove, as in honour bound, to save 
him. wStraining his prerogative, Henry burked the proceeding 
by sending him in 1450 into a tive years’ exile. We now see an 
instance of the fearful state of indiscipline into which pTigland 
was drifting. When the banished Duke was crossing tlie C'hau- 
nei with his attendants and treasure in two small vessels, tfie 
Nk'/i(f/cLS of the Tower, the largest warship in the Royal Navy, 
bore down upon him and carried him on board. He was re¬ 
ceived by the captain with the ominous words '‘Welcome., 
traitor,” and (wo days later fie was lowered into a boat and 
beheaded by six strokes of a rusty sword. It is a revealing sign 
of the limes that a royal ship should seize and execute a royal 
Minister who was travelling under the King’s special proiec- 
tion. 

In June and .hily a rising took place in Kent, w'hich the 
Lancastrians claimed to bear the marks of Yorkist support. 
Jack C ade, a soldier of capacity and bad character, home 
from the wars, gathered several thousand men, all summoned 
in due form by the constables of the districts, and marched on 
London. He was admitted to the city, but on his executing 
Lord Say, tlie Treasurer, in ( heapside, after a mob trial, the 
magistrates and citizens turned against him, his followers dis¬ 
persed under terms of pardon, and he hirnscif was pursued 
and killed. This success restored tor the moment the authority 
of the Government, and Henry enjoyed a brief interlude in 
which he devoted himself anew to his colleges at Eton and 
Cambridge, and to Margaret, wTo had gained his love and 
obedience. 

As the process of expelling the English from France con¬ 
tinued forlressos fell, towns and districts were lost, and their 
garrisons for the most part came home. The speed of this 
disaster contributed powerfully to shock English opinion and 
to shake not only the position of individual Ministers but the 
very foundations of the Lancastrian dynasty. With incredible 
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folly and bad faith ihc English broke the truce at Fougcres in 
March 1449, By August 1450 the whole of Normandy was 
lost. By August 1451 the whole of Ciascony, English for three 
centuries, had been lost as well, and of all the conquests of 
Elcnry V winch had taken Eingland eleven years of tod and 
blood to w4n only Calais remamed. Edmund Ifeaufort, the 
King’s commander, Iriend, and i.ancastrian cousin, bore the 
blame for unbroken defeat, ami this icacted on the King him¬ 
self. England Isecame full ol what w'e sliould call ‘'ex-Scrvice 
me n,” who did not know why they had heern beaten, but were 
sure they had been mishandled and had finight in vain. The 
nohics, in the inerea.sing disorder, were glad to gather these 
hardened fighters to iheir local defence. All the great houses 
kept bands of armed retainers, sometimes almost amounting 
to private armies. 1 hey gave them }kiv or land, or both, and 
uniforms or liveries fxaaring the family crest. The Earl of War¬ 
wick, perhaps the greatest landowner, who aspired to a leading 
part in polities, had thiinsaiuis ot tle[>endant,s who ate W'hat 
was called “his bread,” and of these a large proportion were 
organisetl troops pianid to display the badge of the Bear and 
the Ragged Stall. Other magnates emulated this example ac¬ 
cording to their means. Cash and ambition ruled and the land 
sank rapidly towards anarchy. Ihc King was a helpless crea¬ 
ture, respected, even bcioved, hut no prop lor any man. Parlia¬ 
ment, both Lords and Commons, was little more than a 
clearing-house for the rivalries of nobles. 

A statute of 1429 had fixed the county franchi.se at the 
forty-shilling freeholder. It is liard to realise that this arbi¬ 
trarily contracted franehi.se ruled in England for four hundred 
years, and that all the wars and c|uarrcls, the decision of the 
greatest causes, the grandest events at home and abroad, pro¬ 
ceeded uptm this basis until the Reform Bill of 18.^2. In the 
preamble to this Act it was alleged that the participation in 
elections csf too great a mirnber of people “of little substance 
c^r worth” had led to homicides, riots, assaults, and feuds. So 
was a backwartl hut enduring step taken in Parliamentary rep¬ 
resentation. Yet never for centuries had the privilege of Par¬ 
liament stood so high. Never for centuries was it more 
blatantly exploited. 

The force of law' was appropriated by intrigue. Baronial 
violence irsed or defied legal forms with growing impunity. 
The Constitution was turned against the public. No man was 
safe in life or lands, or even in his hurnhlcst right, except 
through the protection of his local chief. Ehe celebrated 
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Paston Letters show that England, enormously advanced as it 
was in comprehension, character, and civilisation, was relaps¬ 
ing from peace and security into barbaric confusion. The 
roads were insecure. The King’s writ was denied or perverted. 
Tlie royal judges were flouted or bribed. The rights of sover¬ 
eignty were stated in the highest terms, but the King was a 
weak and handled fool. The powers of Paiiiarnent could be 
turned this way and tliat according as the factions gripped it. 
Yet the suffering, toiling, unconquerable community had 
moved far from the days of Stephen and Maud, of Henry II 
and Thomas a Becket, and of King John and the barons. 
There was a highly complex society, still growing in spite of 
evils in many regions. The poverty of the Executive, the diffi¬ 
culties of communication, and the popular strength in bills 
and bows all helped to hold it in balance. There was a public 
opinion. There was a collective moral sense. There were ven¬ 
erated customs. Above all there was a national spirit. 

♦ ♦ ★ 

It w'as upon this community that the agonies of the Wars of 
the Roses were now to fall. We must not underrate either the 
great issues wTich led to the struggle or the conscious, intense, 
prolonged efforts made to avert it. The need of all men and 
their active desire w^as for a strong and capable Government. 
Some thought this could only be obtained by aiding the lawful, 
established regime. Others had been for a long lime secretly 
contending that a usurpation had been imposed upon them 
which had now become incompetent. The claims and hopes of 
the opposition to the house of Lancaster were embodied in 
Richard, Duke of York. According to established usage he 
had a prior right to the crown. York was the son of Richard, 
Earl of Cambridge, and grandson of Edmund, Duke of York, 
a younger brother of John of Gaunt. As the great-grandson 
of Evdward 111 he was the only other person besides Henry VI 
with an unbroken male descent from Edward HI, but in the 
female line he had also a superior claim through his descent 
from Gaunt’s elder brother, Lionel of Clarence. By the Act of 
1407 the Beauforts—Gaunt’s legitimised bastards—had been 
barred from the succession. If Henry VI should succeed in an¬ 
nulling the Act of 1407 then Edmund Beaufort (Somerset) 
would have a better good male claim with York. It was this 
that York feared. York had taken Gloucester’s place as first 
Prince of the Blood. After Gloucester’s death there survived 
no male of the legitimate house of Lancaster save Henry VI. 
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Around York and beneath him there gathered an immense 
party of discontent, which drove him hesitantly to demand a 
place in the Ciovcrnment, and eventuallv, through Queen Mar¬ 
garet’s increasing hostility, the throne itself, 

A Yorkist network grew up in all pans of tlie country, but 
mainly in the South and West of Hngland. in Kent, in London, 
and in Wales, it was significant that Jack ( :ule, a( the head of 
the Kentish insurgents, had pretended to the name of Morti¬ 
mer, !t was widely believed that the Yofkists, as thev began 
to style themselves, had procured the murder of Bisliop Mo- 
leyns at Portsmouth, and of .Sufiolk on the high seas. Blood 
had thus already tiowed between the houses of Lancaster and 
York. 

In these conditions the charaefL-r of Richard of York de¬ 
serves close study. He was a virtuous, law^-respceting, slow^- 
nuaving, and highly competeni prince. I very (allicc entrusted 
to Ihm by Ifie Lancastrian regime had been ablv and faithfully 
discharged. He had given good service. He would have been 
content witli the government ot ('alais and what was left of 
France, btit being deprived ot this for llic sake of Somer.set he 
accepted the government of Ireland. Not only did lie subdue 
part of that island, but in the very process he won the goodwill 
of the Irish people. 1 hus we see on the one side a weak King 
W'ith a defective title in die hands of personages discredited by 
national disaster, and now with blood-guilt upon them, and on 
the other an upright and wist* administrator supported by a 
nation-wide party and with some superior title to the crown. 

Anyone who studies the argument w'hich now tore the realm 
will see how easily honest men could convince themselves of 
either cause. When King Henry VI realised that his right to 
the throne was impugned he was mildly astonished. “Since niy 
cradle, for forty years." he said, “I have been King. My father 
was King: his father was King. You have all sworn fealty to 
me on many occasions, as: your fathers swore it to my father.” 
But the other side declared that oaths not based on truth were 
void, that wrong must be righted, that successful usurpation 
gained no sanctity by time, that the foundation of the mon¬ 
archy could only rest upon law and justice, that to recognise a 
dynasty of interlopers was to invite rebellion whenever occa¬ 
sion served, and thus dissolve the very frame of Englisli so¬ 
ciety; and, finally, that if expediency were to rule, who could 
compare the wretched half-wit King, under whom all was 
going to ruin, with a prince who had proved himself a soldier 
and a statesman of the highest temper and quality? 
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A I! England was di vided bet ween these two conceptions. 
Although the Yorkists predominated in the rich South, and 
the 1 .ancastrians were supreme in the w'arlike North, there 
were many interlacements and overlaps. While the towmsfolk 
and die mass of the people, upon the whole, abstained from 
active wariare in this struggle of the upper classes and their 
armed retainers, and some thought “the iewer nobles the 
better^’ their (>u'n opinion was also profoundly divided. Iliey 
venerated tlie pK'ty and goodness of the King; they also ad¬ 
mired the virtues ainl moderation of the Duke ot York. The 
attitude and feeling of the public, in all parts and at all times, 
weighed heavily with both contending factions. Thus Europe 
witnessed rlie ainazing spectacle ot nearly thirty years of 
ferocious war, conducted with hardly the sack of a single 
tow n, and v. ith the mass of the ccunmon people little atlccted 
and the functiotis. oi local govetnment very largely raaintained. 

>»t I#. 

In 145d the ferment of discontent and rivalries drew the 
Duke of York into his first overt act. He quitted his govern¬ 
ment in Ireland and landed unhidden in Wales. During the 
Pariiameniary session ot the foiiow'ing year a member of the 
Commons, one Young, boldly proposed that llie Duke of 
York sliouid he declared heir to the throne. This demand was 
formidal'le. not only for its backing, but for its good sense. 
The King had lu^w been married for six years and had no 
child. Tlie repute in which he stood made it seem unlikely 
that he would have any. Ought he not, men asked at this lime, 
to designate liis successor? It not York, wdiorn then? It could 
only be Somerset or another representative of the Beaufort 
line. One can see how shrewdly this thrust was made. But the 
King, animated certainly by Margaret, repulsed it with un¬ 
wonted vigour. He refused to abandon his hope of progeny, 
and, as soon as the Parliament had dispersed, sent the pre¬ 
sumptuous Member to the Tower. At this time, also, he broke 
with the Duke of York, who retired to his castle at Ludlow, 
on the borders of Wales. 

Disgusted by the Governments failure to restore order and 
justice at home, and to prevent military disasters in France, 
York became more and more convinced that the Beaufort 
party, which dominated the weak-willed King, must be driven 
from power. Prayers and protests had failed; there remained 
the resort to arms. Accordingly, on February 3, 1452, York 
sent an address to the citizens of Shrewsbury, accusing Somer- 
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set of the disiTaco in France and of ^Mabouring continually 
about the Kiny's Highness fvT rny undoing, and to corrupt my 
blood and dis/nhent me and my heirs and such persons as 
be about rue . . Seeing that the said Duke ever prevaileth 
and niklti idiout ilte Kine's person, and advises turn so ill that 
the land is likeh (<> he destroyed, I may full conclude to pree 
cced in rdl haste against him with the htdp of mv kinsmen and 
friendsc^ On lids he marched from Slnewshurv towards L,on- 
don, with ail armv of several th^msand men, including artib 
(erv. He nvoverl into Kent,, piamly expcctiiig tliai tiiosc who 
had marched \^ ^{h laek f ade would rally tti Ins cause. l’b<? re¬ 
sponse \^a^; disappiuming. Ij/mtioii dosed, its gales against his 
emissarjes,, I'lu; King was carneif bv Meirgarel, Somerset, and 
the LanCvOirian interests to Blackheatfi, with a superior force. 
Civil u'ar seemed about to begm. 

But Yoik leh inuisd! the ue.aker. He wao; constilulionally 
averse frmu violence. Nortdk v/as on his side, and: otiuvr great 
nobles, but die Kaj i oC Waa'wick, twenty-four years old, uas 
witli tile King.. Fva r'\' eifort was made to prevent bloodshed. 
Parleys were urn ndmg, In the event York jJispersed bis Ktccs 
and presentcii Itimseif unarmed ami barelieaded before King 
Henry, piotesring his k'yahy. bi.i{ demanding redress. His life, 
hung by a thread. Few ahoui the King's person w'ouid have 
scrupled to slm. him But all knew the consequences. York, 
stood for a cause: he was suppotted by tlic (\immons:, half the 
nation wms behind him: h\> vouthful son, the Far! of March, 
had a second anuv on fool on (he Welsh border. York de¬ 
clared liimsdt "the King's liegeman and servant.’’' Since he 
v/as suppoi'tevi by the Commons and evidently at the head of 
a gieat party, the King promised that “a sad and substantial 
Council'' should be tormed of wduch he should be a member. 
The ( ourt tuid still to choose hetvvcc!! Somerset and York. 
The Queen, always working with Somerset, decided the issue 
in his tavour. He was appointed Constable of Calais, gar¬ 
risoned by tlfc only regular troops in tfie pay of the C rown, 
and was in fact lr>r more than a year at lite head of aftarrs 
both in France and at hr)mc. 

Then in quick succession a series of grave events occurred. 
The disasters: culminaicd in f'rarice. Talbot's attempt to re¬ 
conquer Ciasconv failed: he w^as defeated at C astillon in July 
1453, and Bordeaux fell in October. Somerset, the chief com¬ 
mander, bore the burden of defeat. In this situation the King 
went mad, He had gone down to Wiltshire to spend July and 
August. Suddenly hi,s memory failed. He recognised no one, 
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not even the He could eat and drink, bin his speech 

was cliildish or incoherent. He could not v^alk. For another 
lifteen months he remained eniirely without comprehension. 
Afterwards, when he recovered, he declared he renicmbered 
nolfiing. The pious Henry had iH.cn vvithtlra-wn from the Vvorry 
of existence to an island of merciful ohisvion. His body gaped 
and drivelled over the hrisihng realm. 

When these terrible facts liccaine know'n Queen Margan,!t 
aspired to be Protector, ifut ihc adN'crsc forces were loo strong 
for the l.ancastrian parly to make the challerige. Moreover^ 
she had another preoccupation. On October she gave birth 
to a son. How far this event was expected is not clear, but, as 
tong afterwards v\ith Fames U. it inevitably hardened the 
hearts of ail men, it seemed to shut out for ever the Yorkist 
claim. Hitherto neither side h,id been inclined to go to» ex¬ 
tremes. If Fancastcr ruled during the life of Henry, York 
w'ould succeed at his dsaith, and bodi sides ctuiid accommo¬ 
date themselves to this natuial and lawful process. Nosv it 
seemed there would he a E.ancastrian ascerKhincy for ever. 

The insanity of the King defeated Somerset: he could no 
longer withstand York. Norfolk, one of York's supporters, 
presented a petition against fiim to flic Couneik and in Decem¬ 
ber 1453 he was cesmmitted to the Tower, The strength of 
York's position bore him to the Proceetorate. He moved by 
Parnamentary means and with great moderation, but he was 
not to be W'ilhsto(>d. He obtained full coniroi of the Executive, 
and enjoyed the support of i'oih Houses of Parliament. He 
hatl not long to slunv bis qualilies, hut an immediate improve¬ 
ment in the administration was recognised. He set to work 
with cool vigour to suppiess livery and maintenance and to 
restore order on the roads and throughout the land. He did 
not hesitate to irnpri.son several of his own most prominent 
adherents, among them the Far! of Devonshire, for levying a 
private w/ar. If he refrained from bringing Somerset, who was 
still imprisoned, to trial, this was only from mercy. His party 
were astounded at bis tolerance. When the Government was 
in his hands, when his future was marred by the new heir to 
the Crowm, when his power or his life might be destroyed at 
any moment by the King’s recovery, he kept absolute faith 
wath right and justice. Here then is his monument and justifi¬ 
cation. He stand.s before history as a patriot ready to risk his 
life to protect good government, but unwilling to raise his 
hand against the State in any personal interest. 

Surprises continued. When it was generally believed that 
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Henry’s line was extinct he bad produced an heir. When he 
seemed to have sunk into permanent imbecility he suddenly 
recovered At ( hristrnas 1454 he regained all his faculties. He 
inquired whether he had been asleep and what had happened 
meanwhile. Margaret showed him his son, and told him she 
had named him I'dward. Hitherto he had looked with dull 
eye.s upon tlie infant. Iwery etTort to rouse him had been in 
vain. Now he was as good as he had ever been. He held up his 
hands and thanked (lod, and, acciirding to the Fasten Letters* 
he said he “never knew till that time, nor wist not what was 
said to him, nor wist where he had been while he had beerti 
sick, till now.” He sent his almoner to ('anlcrhury with a 
thank (.41'ering, and declared himscit “in charity with all the 
world,” rcniarkiug that he “only washed the iord.s were too.” 
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The Wars of the Roses 


IN the spring of 1455 the Red Rose of Lancaster bloomed 
^ again. Voi k ceased legally to he Protector from the mo¬ 
ment that the King's mental recovery w'as known; he made no 
effort to relain (he power. Qoecn Margaret took the helm, 
Somerset was not only released hut restored to his key posi¬ 
tion. York’s government of ('alais. which had been conferred 
upon him for seven years, was luanded back to his rival. He 
was no longer invited to the King’s C ouncil board; and when 
a Great Council of peers was convened at Leicester he feared 
that he was summoned only to he tried. He retired to Sandal, 
in Yorkshire, and, being joined by the Haris of Warwick and 
Salisbury, together with a large company of nobles, strongly 
attended, he denemneed Somerset as the man who, having lost 
Normandy and Ciiiienne, w'as now^' about to ruin the whole 
kingdom. York’s lords agreed upon a resort to arms. With 
three thousand men they marched south. At the same time the 
Duke of Norfolk appeared at the head of several thousand 
men, and Shrewsbury and Sir Thomas Stanley of a few thou¬ 
sands more. All these forces moved towards London, with St 
Albans as their point of concentration. The King, the Queen, 
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Somerset and the Court and I^ancastrian party, with their 
power, which numbered less than three thousand mem moved 
to Watford to meet them. 

St Albans was an open town. The ancient, powerful mon¬ 
astery there had prevented the. citizens from “girding them¬ 
selves about with a great wall/' lest they should become 
presumptuous. For this reason it was a convenient rendezvous. 
The King's army got there first, and the royal standard was 
unfurled in St Peter’s Street and Holloweh Street, York, Salis¬ 
bury, and Warwick did not wail for the heavy reinforcements 
that were approaching them. They saw tfiat their forces had 
the advantage and that hours counted. This lime there was a 
fight. It was a collision rather than a battle:, but b was none 
the less decisive. L.ord C lifford field lor the Kiitg the harrier 
across the street, which York attacked witlj archery and can¬ 
non; but Warwick, circling the town, came in ipvjn fiim from 
behind, slew him. and put the rova! troops to flight. S^nner-set 
was killed “fighting for a cause which was navre ftis own than 
the King's/’ The Duke of Buckingham and his son were 
wounded by arrows; Sornersefs son, the 1 arl of l)t)rset, was 
captured sorely wounded and ctirried home in a carl. The 
King himself was slightly wounded by an tirrows Ke did not 
fiy, but took refuge in a tradesman's house in tiie main .street. 
There presently the Duke of York came to Ihm. and, falling 
upon his knees, assured him of his fealty and devotion. Not 
more than three hundred men perished in tins clash at St Al¬ 
bans, but these included an extraordinary proportion of the 
nobles on the King’s side. The rank and file were encouraged 
to spare one another; the leaders fought to the death. 1 he 
bodies of Somerset and ClifTord lay naked in the street lor 
many hours, none daring to bury them. The Yorkist triumph 
was complete. Tliey had now' got the King in their hands. 
Somerset was dead. Margaret and her chiKi had taken sanctu¬ 
ary. The victors declared their devotion to the royal person 
and rejoiced that he was rid of evil counsellors. Upon this 
Parliament was immediately summoned in the King’s name. 

Historians have shrunk from the Wars of the Roses, and 
most of those who have catalogued their events have left us 
only a melancholy and disjointed picture. We are however in 
the presence of the most ferocious and Implacable quarrel of 
which there is factual record. The individual actors were bred 
by generations of privilege and war, into which the feudal 
theme had brought its peculiar sense of honour, and to which 

the Papacy contributed such spiritual sanction as emerged 
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from its rivniric's aiKl intrigues. It was a conflict in which per¬ 
sonal hatreds rcacheci their maximum, aru.1 from which mass 
effects were happily excluderl. 4 here must have been .many 
sinular convulsions in the human story. None liowevcr h.as 
been preserved with characler.s at once so wan'ldly and ,so ex¬ 
pensively chiselied. 

Neediess causes of confusion mav be avoided. Towns must 
not !)e confused with titles. The mortal struggle of York and 
Lancaster did no! iFuply any antagomsm between the two well- 
known Hnglish counties, was in fact the stronghold of 

the l.ancastrians, arnl the 4d)rki'^ts founded then strength upon 
the Midlaruls a.nd the south ot Lnghmd. Tlie ups and do'wns td 
fortune were so rnimerous and startling, tlie family feuds so 
complicated, tfie impact ot national teeiiiig in moments of 
crisis so dithcnlf to mea.sure, that it l«as inreii the fashion to 
disparage this period (,)niy Siaikespcarc, basing Inmsell largely 
upon Hall's ('lin>ni(U\ has portrasaal its savage vet heroic 
iineametits, He does nt»t attempt to tlraw ctuiclusicins, and for 
dramatic purposes telescopes events and campaigtis. Let us 
DOW set fonh the tacts as they occurred. 

A ♦ 

St Albans was the first shedding of blood in strife. The 
Yorkists gained possession ot the King. Bin. soon we see tfie 
inherent pcawer ot f ancaster. Tliey had the majority of the 
nobles on their side, and the majesty of the Crown. In a tew 
months they were as strong as ever. Continual trials of 
strength were made. There were risings in tlie country and 
grim assemblies ot Parliament. Legality, constitutiorialisTn, 
and reverence (or tfie Crown w'cre countered, but not yet 
overtfirovvn, by turbulent and bloody episodes. 1 he four years 
from 1456 to 1459 were a period of iinea.sy truce. All seemed 
conscious of the peril to themselves and to their order. But 
Fate lay heavy upon them. There w'erc intense efforts at recon¬ 
ciliation. The spectacle w'as displayed to the Londoners of the 
King being escorted to Westminster by a procession in which 
the Duke of York and Queen Margaret walked side by side, 
followed by the Yorkist and t.ancaslrian lords, the most 
opposed in pairs. Solemn pledges of amity w'ere exchanged; 
the Sacrament was taken in common by all the leaders; all 
sought peace where there was no peace. Even when a kind of 
settlement was reached in l.ondon it w'as upset by violence in 
the North. In 1459 fighting broke out again. A gathering near 
Worcester of armed Yorkists in arms dispersed in the presence 
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of the royal army and their chiefs scattered. York returned to 
Ireland, and Warwick to his captaincy of ( alais, jji which he 
h:id succeeded Sonicrset. 

W'ar began in earnest in July ]4Hf) York was still in Ire¬ 
land; but the Yorkist lords under Warwick, lioiding bases in 
Whiles and at fhahds, with ah their cornieetions and partisans, 
supported by (he Papal l..eg,ate and scant: oi die hashops, anti, 
on the w'holc, by the ("onjnu)us, cont'rcinted the Lancastrians 
and the Oown at Northaniplorc Henry Vi stotui entrencheil, 
nui new cannon guarded liis line. Bui. wher; the Yorkists at¬ 
tacked, Lord Cirey of Ruthveri, who corntr.andc'd a w ing, de¬ 
serted him and helped the Yorkists over (he breastworks. 'Lbe 
royal forces tied in panic. King Henry VI remained in his tent, 
fitting alone and solitary^' The victors presentCvl themselves 
lo liiia. bowing to the ground. As. idler St Albans, diev carried 
harn again to l.tmdon, and, having him m their ncwver once 
more., ruled in his name 1 he so-called compi'ornise in winch 
ah the Estates of the Realm ctincurred vvas then attempted. 
“Lhc Duke of York.” siiys Ciregorv's ('hronicle “kept King 
Harry at WY^stminsler fyv birce and strength, till at last the 
King, for fear ol dealli, granted liirn the ('rov^n, for a man 
(hat hath hut little wit w-ih s(K>n be afeared of death/' Henry 
was to he King for lift.': York was to conduct the government 
and succeed him at his death. All who sought a quiet life for 
the nation hailed this arrangement. But the settlement defied 
the fact that Queen Margaret, with her son, the Prince of 
Wales, was at liberty at Harlech Castle, in Wales, i'he King in 
bondage had disinherited his own son. Tlie Queen fought on. 

With her army ot the North and (rf North Wales Margaret 
advanced to assert the birthright of her son. Ihe Duke of 
York, disdaining lo remain in the security of Sandal Custle 
until his whole strength was gathered, marched against her. 
.At Wakefield on December 30, 140, the first considerable 
battle of the war was fought. The L,ancastnans, with superior 
forces, caught the Yorkists by surprise, when many were for¬ 
aging, and a frightful rout and massacre ensued. Here there 
was no question of sparing the common men; many hundreds 
Were slaughtered; but the brunt fell upon the chiefs. No quar¬ 
ter was given. The Duke of York w'as killed; his son, the Earl 
of Rutland, eighteen years old, was flying, but the new Lord 
ClifTord remembering St Albans, slaughtered him with joy, 
exclaiming, “By God’s blood, thy father slew' mine; and so 
will I do thee, and all thy kin.” Henceforward this w'as the 
rule of the war. The old Earl of Salisbury, caught during the 
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night, wris behcadet! irnrnediafcfy by bord Exeter, a natural 
son of the Oiikc oi Btickingbam, Margaret's hand lias been 
discerned in (his severity. The heads oT the three Yorkist 
nobles were exposed over the gates and walls ot York. The 
great Duke’s head, with a paper crown, grinned upon the land¬ 
scape, siinnnoning the avengers. 

Mi(l)erto the stfuggle fiad l>een hetueen mature, comforf- 
able magnates, deeply invtdved in .Slate atTairs and trying hard 
to preserve some limits. Now a new generation took charge. 
There was a new Lord ( lifford, a new' l>uke of Somerset, 
above al! a new Duke of York., all in the twenties, sword in 
fiaiul, with fatliers to avenge and England as the prize. Wiicn 
York’s sem, hitlierto Earl March, learned thad his tatfier’s 
cause had devolved upon him he did uot shrink. Me fell upon 
die Earl of Wiltshire and die Welsh Lancasii lans. and on 
Eehruarv 2, 1401, at the Battle of Mortimer’s ('ross, near 
Hereford, he beat and bioke diem up. He made haste to repay 
the cruelties of W-ikeheld. “No ijuarler“ was again tfie word. 
Among those executed after the battle was Owen Tudor., a 
harmless notalde, who, with the axe and block bctorc him, 
I'lardly believed that he waniid be ludicaded until the collar of 
his red doublet was ripped (TL His son Jasper lived, as will be 
seen, to carry on the quarrel. 

The victorious Yorkists under their young Duke now 
marched t<.> fielp the Earl of Warwick, who had returned from 
C'alais and was being hard pressed in London: hut 
Margaret forestalled him, aiu! on February 17, at the second 
FLittle of St Albans, slic inflicted upon W'arwiek a bloody 
defeat. Warwhek, who was at this lime the real leader of 
the Yorkist party, with many troops raised abroad and with 
the latest firearms and his own feudal forces, had carried the 
captive King with him and elaimed to be acting in his name. 
But Margaret's onset took him by surprise. “'Dieir prickers 
fscoutsl came not home to bring tidings how' nigh the Queen 
was, save one came and said that she was nine mile off.” 
Warwick and Norfolk escaped: half their army was slaugh* 
tered. King Henry had been carted to the scene. There, be¬ 
neath a large tree, he watched what happened with legitimate 
and prcseiUlv unconcealed satisfaction. Twa^ knights of high 
renown in the French war, one the redoubtable Sir Thomas 
Kyriel, had been appointctl as his warders and guardians. 
Above all they were to make .sure no harm came to him. They 
therefore remained walh him under his tree, and all were sur¬ 
rounded by the victorioii.s army. Among the many captains 
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of cotiscqucnce whom Margaret put to death in cold blood 
the next morning these two cases needed special consideration. 
King Henry said he had asked them to bide with him and that 
they had done so for his own safety. Queen Margaret pro¬ 
duced her son Edward, now seven years old, to whose disin¬ 
heritance the King had perforce consented, and asked this 
child, already precociously tierce, to pronounce. ''Fair son, 
with what death shall these two knights die whom ye>u sec 
there?” "Their heads should be cut off” was the ready answer. 
As Kyriel was being led aw'ay to his doom he exclaimeil, "May 
the wrath of (iod fall on those who have tauglit a child to 
speak such wimtIs.” 1 bus was pilv banisiicd from ali hearts, 
and death or vengeance was tlie cry. 


♦ + 

Margaret now hail her husband safe back in her hands, and 
with him the lull authority of the ( rovvn. The road to Lon¬ 
don was open, but slie did not choose to advarua: upon it. T'hc 
fierce hordes she !u\d brought from tlie North had already 
disgraced themselves by their ravages far and wide along their 
line of march. Thc\ had roused against tliem the fury of the 
countryside. 'Fhe King's friends said, "They deemed that the 
Northern men would have been too cruel in robbing if they 
had come to l„ondon." The city was, upon the whole, steadfast 
in the Yorkist cause, but it was also said, "If the King and 
Queen had come with their army to London they would have 
had all things as they wished.” We cannot judge the circum¬ 
stances fully, b'dward of York was marching with the trium¬ 
phant army of Mortimer's Cross night and day to reach 
I.ondon. Warwick had joined him in Oxfordshire with the 
survivors of St Albans. Perhaps King Henry pleaded that the 
capital should not become a battlefield, hut at any rate Mar¬ 
garet and her advisers did not dare to make it so. Flushed w'ith 
victory, laden with spoil, reunited with the King, the Lan¬ 
castrians retired through Dunstable to the North, and thus 
disguised the fact that their Scottish mercenaries were already 
joggling home with all that they could carry. According to 
Hoi ins bed, "The Oueen, having little trust in Esse.K, less in 
Kent, and least of all in London, , . , departed from St Al¬ 
bans into the North Country, where the foundation of her 
strength and refuge only rested.” 

This was the turning-point in the struggle. Nine days after 
the second Battle of St Albans Edward of York entered Lon¬ 
don. I'he citizens, who might have submitted to Margaret and 
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the King, now hailed the Yorkists with enthusiasm. They 
thanked God and said, “Let us walk in a new vineyard, and 
kt us make a gay garden in the month ol March, with this 
fair while rose and herb, the Harl of March.” ^ It was a vine¬ 
yard amid thorns. The pretence of acting in the King’s name 
could serve no longer. The Yorkists had become without dis¬ 
guise traitors and rebels against the C'rovvn. but the mood of 
the youthful warrior wdio had triumphed and butchered at 
Mortimer’s Cross recked little of this cluirge. As he saw' it, his 
father had been ruined and killed througli respect for the 
majesty of Henry VI. He and his friends would palter no 
longer with such conceptions. Forthwitli he claimed the 
crowm; and such was the feeling of lamdon and die strength 
of his army, now^ upon the spot, that he was able to make 
good show of public authority for his act. He ticclared himself 
King, and on March 4, 1461. was proclaimed at Westminster 
with such formalities as \A/ere possible. Henceforward he de¬ 
clared that the other side were guilty of treason, and that he 
would enforce upitn them every penalty. 

These assertions must now he made good, and King Edward 
HV marched north to settle once and tor all with King Henry 
VJ, Near York the Otiecn, w ith the whole power of Lancaster, 
confronted him not far trom Tadcastcr, by the villages of 
Saxton and Towton. Some accounts declare that a hundred 
thousand men were on the field, the Yorkists having forty and 
the Lancastrians sixty thousand; but later authorities greatly 
reduce these figures. 

On March 28 the Yorkist advance-guard was beaten back at 
Ferry Bridge by the young Lord Clifford, and Warwick him¬ 
self was wounded; but as heavier forces arrived the bridge was 
carried, Clifford was slain, and the Yorkist army passed over. 
The next day one of the most riitlilcss battles on English soil 
w'as fought. The Lancastrians held a good position on rising 
ground, their right flank being protected by the Hooded stream 
of the Cock, in many places unfordable. Although Edw'ard’s 
army was not complete and the Duke of Norfolk’s wing was 
still approaching, he resolved to attack. The battle began in a 
blinding snowstorm, which drove in the faces of the Lancas¬ 
trians. Under this cover clumps of Yorkist spearmen moved 
up the slope. The wind gave superior range to the archery of 
the attack and the I.ancastrian shafts fell short, while they 
themselves suffered heavily. Under this pressure the decision 
was taken to advance downhill upon the foe. For six hours 

* Gregory’s Chronicle, 
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the two sides grnppled furiously, with varying success. At the 
height of the battle Warwick is said to have dismounted and 
slain his horse to prove to his men he would not quit them 
alive. But all hung in the balance until late in the afternoon, 
when the arrival of the Duke of Norfolk’s eorps upon the ex¬ 
posed flank of the Lancastrians drove the w'hole mass into re¬ 
treat, which soon became a rout. 

Now tlie C'oek beck, hitherto a friend, became an enemy. 
The bridge towards Tacicastcr was blocked with fugitives. 
Many thousands of men, heavily armoured, plunged into the 
swollen stream, and were drowned in such numbers that hid- 
C(ais bridges were formed of the corpses and some escaped 
thereby. The pursuit was carried on tar into the night. Mar¬ 
garet and Ikt son escaped to York, where King Henry had 
been observing the rites of F^alm Sunday, (jathering him up. 
the imperious set out with her child and a cluster ot 

spears for the Northern border. The bi)dies of several thou¬ 
sand Englishmen lay upon the field. Edward, writing to bis 
mother, conceals his own losses, hut claints tliat twenty-eight 
thousand Lancastrian dead had been counted. It is certain that 
the flower of the 1 .ancastrian nobility and knighthood fell upon 
the field. For all prisoners there was but death. The Earl of 
Devonshire and “the bastard of Exeter” alone were spared, 
and only for a day. When Edward reached the town of York 
his first task was to remove the heads of his father and others 
of Margaret's victims and to replace them with those of his 
noblest captives. Three months later, on June 28, he was 
crowned King at Westminster, and the Yorkist triumph 
seemed complete. It was followed by wholesale proscriptions 
and confiscations. Parliament in November 1461 passed an 
Act of Attainder which, surpassing all previous severities, 
lapped a hundred and thirty-three notable persons in its with¬ 
ering sweep. Not only the throne but one-third of the estates 
in England changed hands. It was measure for measure. 

* ♦ 

After Towton the Lancastrian cause was sustained by the 
unconquerahle will of Queen Margaret. Never has her tenac¬ 
ity and rarely have her vicissitudes been surpassed in any 
woman. Apart from the sullen power of Lancaster in the 
North, she had the friendly regard of two countries, Scotland 
and France. Both had felt the heavy arm of England in former 
reigns; both rejoiced at its present division and weakness. The 
hatred of the Scots for the English still excited by its bitterness 
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the wonder of foreigners. When Louis XI succeeded his 
father, Charles VII, in 1461, the year of I'owton, he found 
his country almost a desert, horrible to see. The fields were 
untillcd; the villages were clusters of ruined hovels. Amid the 
ruins, the weeds and brushwood—to use a term which recurs 
—of what were formerly ctiUivated and fertile fields there 
dwelt a race of peasants reduced to the conditions and roused 
to the ferocity of wolves. All this was the result of the English 
invasion. Therefore it was a prime aim of Scottish and French 
policy, always moving hand-in-hand, to foster the internal 
strife of England and to sustain the weaker party there. 

Margaret, as O^J^^cn tT England and Princess of France, was 
an outstanding personage in the West of Europe. Her qualities 
of courage and combativeness, her commanding, persuasive 
personality, her fury against those who had driven her and her 
husband from the throne, produced from this one wonuin’s 
will-power a long series of desperate, forlorn struggles after 
the main event had been decided, and after the lapse of years 
for one brief spell reversed it. English national interests did 
not enter her mind. She had paid her way with Scotland by 
the surrender of Berwick. She clinched her bargain with Louis 
X! by mortgaging Calais to him for 20,000 gold livres. 

In 1462 Margaret, after much personal appeal to the Courts 
of France, Burgundy, and Scotland, found herself able to land 
with a power, and whether by treachery or weakness the three 
strongest Northern castles, Bamburgh, Alnwick, and Dunstan- 
burgh, opened their gates to her. Louis XI had lent her the 
services of a fine soldier, Pierre de Breze, who under her spell 
spent his large fortune in her cause. In the winter of 1462 
therefore King Edward gathered his Yorkist powers, and, 
carrying his new train of artillery by sea to Newcastle, began 
the sieges of these lost strongholds. The King himself lay 
stricken with measles at Durham, and Lord Warwick con¬ 
ducted the operations. The heavy cannon, each with its pet 
name, played havoc with the masonr>^ of the castles. So vigor¬ 
ously were the sieges conducted that even Christmas leave was 
forbidden. Margaret, from Berwick, in vain attempted the 
relief of Alnwick. All three fortresses fell in a month. 

The behaviour of Edward at this moment constitutes a solid 
defence for his character. This voluptuous young King, sure 
of his position, now showed a clemency unheard of in the 
Wars of the Roses. Not only did he pardon the Lancastrian 
nobles who were caught in the fortresses, but he made solemn 
pacts with them and took them into his full contidence. The 
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Duke of Somerset and Sir Ralph Percy, on swearing alle¬ 
giance, were not merely allowed to go free, but restored to 
their estates. Percy was even given the guardianship of two of 
the castles. Somerset, son of the great Minister slaughtered in 
the first Battle of St Albans, was admitted to even higher 
favour. Having made his peace, he was given a high command 
and a place in the inner councils of the royal army. In this 
new position at first he gave shrewd military advice, and was 
granted special pensions by the King. 

Edward’s magnanimity and forgiveness were ill repaid 
When Margaret returned with fresh succours from France and 
Scotland in 1463 Percy opened the gates of Bamburgh to the 
Scots, and Alnwick was betrayed about the same time by a 
soured Yorkist officer. Sir Ralph Grey. Meanwhile Queen 
Margaret, with King Henry in her hands, herself besieged the 
castle of Norham, on the Tweed, near Berwick. Once again 
Edward and the Yorkists took the field, and the redoubtable 
new artillery, at that time esteemed as much among the lead¬ 
ing nations as atomic weapons are to-day, was carried to the 
North. The great guns blew chunks off the castles. Margaret 
fled to France, wliile Henry buried himself amid the valleys 
and the pious foundations of Cumberland. This was the final 
parting of King Henry VI and his Queen—Queen she was. 
Margaret took the Prince with her on her travels. These were 
remarkable. With the Duke of Exeter, six knights, and her 
faithful Pierre de Br6ze she landed at Sluys, and appealed to 
the renowned chivalry of the house of Burgundy. She came 
“without royal habit or estate”; she and her seven waiting- 
women had only the clothes they were wearing. Br6z6 paid for 
their food. Nevertheless she was treated even in this adverse 
Court with royal honours. Philip, Duke of Burgundy, was 
aged; his son Charles was surnamed “the Bold.” The ambas¬ 
sadors of England were active. Margaret got nothing from 
Burgundy except the gifts and courtesies which old-time hos¬ 
pitality would afford to “a dame in distress,” It is however 
from these contacts that our knowledge of Margaret’s adven¬ 
tures is derived. 

Chastellain, the Burgundian chronicler, recorded her tales. 
Thus only has history heard how she, King Henry, and her 
son had lived for five days without bread, upon a herring each 
day between them. At Mass once the Queen found herself 
without even a penny for the offertory. She asked a Scottish 
archer near by to lend her something. “Somewhat stiffly and 
regretfully” he drew a groat from his purse. At the latest dis- 
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aster at Norham, recounted the Queen, she had been captured 
by plundering Yorkist soldiers, robbed, and brought before 
the captain to be beheaded. Only a quarrel of her captors over 
the spoil delayed her execution. But there stood a Yorkist 
squire, and to hint she turned, “speaking pitifully." “Madarnd'* 
he said, “mount behind me, and Monseigneur the Prince in 
front, and 1 will save you or die, seeing that death is more 
hkeiy to come to me than not." Three-a-back they plunged 
into the forest, Margaret in terror for her son's lite, on which 
her cause depended. The Yorkist squire now rode off. The 
forest was a known haunt of bandits, and mother and son 
crouched in its recesses. Soon there appeared a man of hid¬ 
eous and horrible aspect, with obvious intention to kill and 
rob. But once more Margaret, by her personal force, pre¬ 
vailed. She said who she was, and confided her sc»n, the heir 
to the throne, to the brigarurs honour. The robber vvas faithful 
to his charge. 1'hc Queen and the Prince at last both reached 
the shelter of the I ugitivc King. 

* jjt 

Edward's clemency had been betrayed hv FhTcy, l>iil he did 
not withdraw his confidence from Somerset. The King was a 
man capable of the most bloody deeds when compelled, as he 
tlsought, by necessity, and at the same time eager to practise 
not only magnaniinily, but open-hearted confidence. The con¬ 
fidence he. showed to Somerset must have led him into deadly 
perils. This third Duke was during the beginning of 1463 high 
in the King’s favour. “And the King made full much of him, 
in so much he lodged with the King in his o\vn bed many 
nights, and sometimes rode a-hunting behind the King, the 
King having about him not pa.ssing six horse at the most, and 
yet three were of the Duke’s men of Somerset." 

When in the autumn of 1463 he went to the North, Somer¬ 
set and two hundred of his own nten were his bodyguard. At 
Northampton, where bitter memories of the battle lingered, 
the townsfolk were first astounded and then infuriated to see 
this bearer of an accursed name in company with their YT>rkist 
sovereign. Only King Edward’s personal exertions saved his 
new-found follower from being torn to pieces. After this he 
found it necessary to provide other employment for Somerset 
and his escort. Somerset was sent to Holt Castle, in Denbigh¬ 
shire. I’he brawl at Northampton wc must suppose convinced 
him that even the King could not protect him from his Yorkist 
foes. At Christmas 1463 Somerset deserted Edward and re- 
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turned to the Lancastrian side. The names of these great 
nobles were magnets in their own territories. The unstable 
Duke had hoped to gain possession of Newcastle, and many 
of his adherents on the report that he was in the neighbour¬ 
hood came out to him; but he was driven away, and they were 
caught and beheaded. 

Again the banner of Lancaster was raised. Somerset joined 
King Henry. Alnwick and Bamburgh still held out, Norhaoi 
and Skipton had been captured, but now Warwick's brother 
Montagu with a substantial army was in the field. On April 
25, 1464, at Hedgeley Moor, near Alnwick, he broke and de¬ 
stroyed the Lancasli'ian revolt. The leaders perished on the 
field, or afterv\'ards on the block. Sir Ralph Percy fought to the 
death, and used the expression, remarkable for one who had 
accepted pardon and even office from King Edw'ard, “1 have 
saved the bird in my bosom.” What was this “bird'’? It was the 
cause of Lancaster, which might be dissembled or even be 
trayed under duress, but still remained, when occasion served, 
the lodestar of its adherents. There were many who had this 
bird in tlieir bosoms., but could never have coined Percy's 
grand phrase or stooped to his baseness. 

Edward's experiment of mercy in this quarrel was now at 
an end, and the former rigours were renewed in their extreme 
degree. Somerset, defeated with a small following at Hexham 
on May 15, 1464, was beheaded the next morning. Before the 
month was out in every Yorkish camp Lancastrian nobles and 
knights by dozens and half-dozens were put to death. There 
was nothing for it but to still these unquiet spirits. John 
Tiptoft, E!arl of Worcester, Constable of England, versed in 
the civil war, and with Italian experience, presided over druim 
head courts-martial, and by adding needless cruelties to his 
severities justified a vengeance one day to be exacted. 

Meanwhile the diplomacy of the English Crown had ef¬ 
fected a fifteen years’ truce with the King of Scotland, and was 
potent both at the Courts of France and Burgundy. Margaret 
remained helpless at Bar-le-Duc. Poor King Henry was at length 
tracked dowm near Clitheroe, in Lancashire, and conveyed 
to London. This time there was no ceremonial entry. With 
his feet tied by leather thongs to the stirrups, and with a straw 
hat on his head, the futile but saintly figure around whom 
such storms had beaten was led three times round the pillory, 
and finally hustled to the Tower, whose gates closed on him, 
yet not—this time—for ever. 

With tlie fall of Alnwick only one fortress in the whole 
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kingdom still resisted. The castle of Harlech, on the western 
sea, alone Haunted the Red Rose. Harlech stood a siege of 
seven years. When it surrendered in 14()H there were found to 
be hut fifty effective men in the garrison. Witli two exceptions, 
tliey were admitted to mercy. Among them was a child of 
iwelve, who had survived the rigours of (he lt>ng hi^)eivade. He 
was the nephew of Jasper, the grandson of Owen Tudor, and 
the future founder ot the Tudor dvnastv and system of gov¬ 
ernment. His name was Richmond, later to become .King 
Henry VII. 


B O O K T i l R B E *■ C It A P T E R 1 Vv’ E N T Y - N I N E 

The Adventures of Edward IV 


'fZ INCi EDWARD TV had made good his right to the Crown 
upon the field. He was a soldier and a man of action; in 
the teeth of danger his cjiiality was at its liighest. In \var 
nothing daunted or wearied him. Long marches, hazardous de¬ 
cisions, the marshalling of armies, the conduct of battles, 
seemed his natural sphere. The ws)rsc things got the better he 
became. But the opposite was also true. He was at this time a 
fighting man and little more, and when the fighting stopped 
he had no serious zest for sovereignty. 1 he land was lair: tlie 
blood of youth eonrsed in his veins; all his blood debts were 
paid; with case and goodwill he sheathed his sharp sword. It 
had won him his crown; now to enjoy iite. 

The successes of these dillicult years had been gained for 
King Edward by the Neville family. Warwick or Montagu, 
now EcUl of Northumberland, with George Neville, Arch¬ 
bishop of York, had the whole machinery of government in 
their hands. 7die King had been present only at some of the 
actions. He could even be reproached for his misguided clem¬ 
ency, which had opened np again the distresses of civil war. 
His magnanimity had been at length sternly repressed by his 
counsellors and generals. In the first part o! his reign England 
was therefore ruled by the two brothers, Warwick and North¬ 
umberland. They believed they had put the King on the 
throne, and meant him to remain there while they governed. 
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The King did not qnarrcl with this. Jn all his reign he never 
fought but when he was forced; then he was magnificent. 
History has scolded this prince of twenty-two for not pos¬ 
sessing immediately the statecraft and addiction to busines* 
for whicl) Iris oriicc called. Rdward united contrasting char, 
acters. He loved |>eacc: he slione in war. But he loved peace 
for its indulgences lather than its dignity. His pursuit of 
women, ii^ which fu; found no obstacles, combined with hunt¬ 
ing, feasting, and drinking to till his life. Were these not tiic 
rightful prizes of victory? Ixt Warwick and Northumberlara! 
and other anxious lords ca.^ry the burden of Slate, and let tfic 
King he merry. For a vvhile (his suited al! parties. The victors 
divided the spoil: the King had his aniuscrnents, and his fords 
their power and policy. 

Thus soiTJC years slipped by, w'hile the King, although grip¬ 
ping from time to time the reins of autfioriiy, led in the mac; 
his life of pleasure. His mood towards men and women is de¬ 
scribed in the welf-ehoscr! words l)y the staid Hurnc: 

“During the prescui interval (d' peace, he lived in the most 
familiar and sociabic manner with his subjects, particularly 
with the I.ondoncrs; and the beauty of his person, as well 
the gallantry of his address, which, even unassisted by hi' 
royal dignity, would ha.ve rendered him acceptable to the fair, 
facilitated all his applications for their tavour. This easy ana 
pleasurahk* course of life augmented every day his popularity 
among all ranks of men. He was the peculiar favourite of the 
young and gay of both sexes. The disposition of the English, 
little addicted to jealousy, kept them from taking umbrage at 
these liberties. y\nd his indulgence in amusements, while it 
gratified his inclination, was thus become, without design, a 
means' of supporting and securing his Government.” After 
these comparatively mild censures the historian proceeds to 
deplore the weakness and imprudence which led the King 
to stray from the broad, sunlit glades of royal liberlinage on to 
the perilous precipices of romance and marriage. 

One day the King a-hunting was carried far by the chase. 
He rested for the night at a castle. In this castle a lady of 
quality, niece of the owner, had found shelter. Elizabeth 
Woodvihe, or W^ydvil, was the widow of a Lancastrian knight. 
Sir John Grey, “in Margaret's battle at St Albans slain.” Her 
mother, Jacqiictta of Luxemburg, had been the youthful wife 
of the famous John, Duke of Bedford, and after his death she 
had married his steward, Sir Richard Woodville, later created 
Earl Rivers. Fhis condescension so far below her station caused 
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offence to the aristocracy. She was fined .£1,000 as a deterrent 
to tUhers. Nevertheless she lived happily ever after, and bore 
her husband no fewer than tliirteen children, of whom b'li/a- 
beth \vas one. There w'as high as well as ordinary blood in 
Hhzabetlvs veins: hut she was an austere woman, upright, fear¬ 
less, chaste and fruitful. She and her two sons w'cre all under 
(lie ban of the attainder which disinherited tlie a^lherenls of 
Lancaster. The chance of rdstaining royal nterey could not he 
missed. The widow howctl in humble petition before tlte yomh- 
Uil conqueror, and, like the laanehs danghier ot Falaise,, tnade 
at tirst glance the sovereign tier slave. Shakespeare's account, 
lliough somewhat crude, does not err in siilistance. The l .ady 
Elizabeth obscrw'cd the strictest self-restraint, which only en¬ 
hanced the passion of the King. Ho gave her all fiis love, and 
when he found her obdurate he besought her to share his 
crown, He spurned the counsels of prudence and worldly vvis- 
dotn. Why conquer in battles, w'hy be a king, if not to gain 
one's heart’s desire? But he was sveH aware of (he dangers of 
his choice* His marriage in 14b4 with Fiizaheth Woodville was 
a secret guarded in deadly earnest, dhe slaiesiuen at the head 
oi the Government, while they sofiled at what seemed an 
amorous frolic, never dreamed it w'as a solemn union, v.£ich 
must .shake the land to its depths. 

♦ ♦ 

Warwick’s plans for die King's future had been diflerent. 
Isabella of the house of Spain, or preterahly a French princess, 
were brides who might greatly forward the interests oi Fng- 
land. A royal marriage in those days might be a bond of peace 
between neighbouring states or the means of .success!ul v/ar. 
Warwick used grave arguments and pressed the King to decide, 
Hdward seemed strangely hesitant, and dwelt upon his ob¬ 
jections until the Mini.ster, who was also his master, became 
impatient. Then at last the truth was revealed: he had for five 
months been married to FTizabeth Woodville. Here then was 
the occasion which sundered him from the valiant King-maker, 
fourteen years older, but also in the prime of iitc. Warwick 
had deep roots in England, and his popularity, whetted by the 
lavish hospitality which he offered to all classes upon his many 
great estates, was unbounded, I'he Londoners looked to him. 
He held the power. But no one knew better than he that there 
slept in Edward a tremendous w^arrior, skilful, ruthless, and 
capable when roused of attempting and of doing all. 

The King too, for his part, began to take more interest in 
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affairs. Queen Elizabeth had five brothers, seven sisters, and 
two sons. By royal decree he raised them to high rank, or mar¬ 
ried them into the greatest families.. He went so far as to niarrv 
his wife’s fourth brother, at twenty, to the Dowager Duchess 
of Norfolk, aged eigidy. Eight new peerages came into exist 
ence in the Queen’s family: her father, five brothcrs-in-Iaw, hrr 
son, and her brother Anthony. This was generally thought ex¬ 
cessive. It must be remembered that at this time there w^cre but 
sixty peers, ot whom not more than fifty could ever be got la 
Parliament on one occasion. All these potentates w^erc held if* a 
tight and rncely calculated system. The arrival of a new nobil¬ 
ity who had done nothing notable in the war and now' s(.!r 
rounded the indolent King was not merely olTensive, but 
politically dangerous to Warwick and his proud associates. 

But the clash came over foreign policy, in this sad genera 
tion England, lately (he master, bad become the sport ot neigt 
bouring states. Her titled refugees, from one faction or tbit' 
other, beset the Courts of Western fuirope. 1'he Duke of 
Burgundy had been shocked to learn one morning that a Duke 
of Exeter and several other high English nobles were actuali> 
begging their bread at the tail of one of his progresses 
Ashamed to see such a slight upon his class, he provided theiri 
w'ith modest dwellings and allowances. wSimiiar charities w'crc 
performed by Louis XI to tlie unhappy descendants of ll^c 
victors of Agimeourt. Margaret with her retinue of shadow; 
was welcomed in her pauper stateliness both in Burgundy and 
in France. At any moment either Power, now become formida¬ 
ble as England had waned, might support the exiled faction in 
good earnest and pay back the debts of fifty years before b\ 
an invasion of England. It w'as the policy of Warwick and his 
connection to make friends with France, by far the stronger 
Power, and thus obtain effectual security. In this mood they 
hoped to make a French match for the King’s sister. Edwaiai 
took the opposite line. With the instinct which afterwards ruled 
our Island for so many centuries, he sought to base English 
policy upon the second strongest state in Western Europe. He 
could no doubt argue that to be the ally of Prance was to be 
in the power of Prance, hut to be joined with Burgundy was to 
have the means of correcting if not of controlling French ac¬ 
tion. Amid his revelries and other hunting he nursed a con¬ 
queror’s spirit. Never should England become a vassal state; 
instead of being divided by her neighbours, she would herself, 
by dividing them, maintain a balance. At this time these politics 
were new; but the stresses they wTOUght in the small but vehe- 
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merit world of English governiinent can be readily understood 
novvada^^s. 

rhe King therefore, to Warwick’s chagrin and alarm, in 
1468 married his sister Margaret to Charles the Bold, who had 
in 1467 succeeded as Duke of Burgundy. 1 luis not only did 
these great lords, who at the constant peril of tfieir lives and 
hv all their vast resources had placed him on ti>e throne, sutler 
slights and material losses by the creation ol a new nobility, 
Irnt they had besides to stomach a foreign policy which they 
believed would be fatal to England, to tlie \ tn kist party, and 
to themselves. What help could Burgundy give if France, 
joined to the house of T.ancaster, invaded England? What 
would happen to them, their great estates, and ah who de¬ 
pended upon them, in such a catastrophe? I he quarrel be¬ 
tween the King and Warwick, as head of the Nevilles, was not 
therefore petty, or even, as has often been suggested, entirely 
personal. 

The offended chiefs took deep counsel together. Edwaird 
corttinued to enjoy his life with his Queen, and now and again, 
with others. His attention in public matters was occupied 
mainly with Lancastrian plots and movements, but underneath 
and behind him a far graver menace was preparing. The 
Nevilles were at length ready to try conclusions with him. 
Warwick’s plan was singular in its skill, lie had gained the 
King’s brother, (Tarence, to his side by whispering that but for 
this upstart brood of the WoodviMes he might succeed Edward 
as King. As bond it was secretly agreed that Clarence should 
marry Warwick’s daughter Isabella. 

When all was ready Warwick struck. A rising took place in 
the North. Thousands of men in Yorkshire under the leader¬ 
ship of various young lords complained in arms about taxation. 
The “thravc,” a levy paid since the days of Alhclstan, became 
suddenly obnoxious. But other grievances were urged, par¬ 
ticularly that the King was swayed by “favourites.” At the 
same time in London the House of C ommons petitioned 
against lax and profuse administration. The King was now 
forced to go to the North. Except his small bodyguard be had 
no troops of his own, but he called upon his nobles to bring 
out their men. He advanced in July to Nottingliam, and there 
awaited the Earls of Pembroke and Devon, both new/ creations 
of his own, who had marshalled the levies of Wales and the 
West. As soon as the King had been enticed northwards by 
the rebellion Warwick and Clarence, w'ho had hitherto 
crouched at Calais, came to England w ith the Calais garrison. 
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Warwick published a manifesto supporting the Northern 
rebels, “the King’s irue subjects’’ ns he termed them, and urged 
them “with piteous lamentations to be the means to our Sover¬ 
eign Lord the King of remedy and reformation. ” Warwick was 
joined by many thousands of Kentish men and was receivcvi 
with great respect in London. But before he and Clarence 
could bring their forces against the King’s rear the event wsas 
decided. The Northern rebels, under “Robin of Redesdah!/' 
intercepted Pembroke and Devon, and at Ldgeott, near Barr 
bury, deleated them with a merciless slaughter, a hundred and 
sixty-eight knights, squires, and gentlemen cither falling in tfa? 
fight or being executed thereafter. Both Pembroke and latcv 
Devon were bctieaded. 

The King, trying to rally his scattered forces at OIney, in 
Buckinghamshire, found himself in the power of his great 
nobles. Pfis brother, Richard of Cdoucesier. known to legend 
as “Crookback” because of bis alleged deformity, seemed his 
only friend At first he attempted to rally Warwick and 
Clarence to their duty, but in the course of conversation be 
was made to realise that he was their captive. With hows and 
ceremonies they explained that his future reign must he in 
accordance with their advice. He was conveyed t(» Warwick’s 
castle at Middleham, and there kept in honourable but real 
restraint under the surveillance of the Archbishop of York. 
At this moment therefore Warw'ick the King-maker had 
actually the two rival Kings, Henry VI and Ldward IV, both 
his prisoners, one in the Power and the other at Middleham. 
This was a remarkable achievement for any subject. To make 
the lesson even plainer, l.ord Rivers, the Oncen's father, and 
John Woodville, her brother, were arrested and executed at 
Kenilworth without any pretence of trial. 1 bus did the older 
nobility deal with the new. 

But the relations between Warwick and the King did not 
admit of such simple solutions. Warwick had struck with sud¬ 
denness, and for a while no one realised what had happened. 
As the truth became known the Yorkist nobility viewed with 
astonishment and anger the detention of their brave, victorious 
sovereign, and the Lancastrians everywhere raised their heads 
in the hopes of profiting by the Yorkist feud. The King found 
it convenient in his turn to dissemble. Pic professed himself 
convinced that Warwick and Clarence were right. Pie under¬ 
took to amend his ways, and after he had signed free pardons 
to all who had been in arms against him he was liberated. Thus 
was a settlement reached between Warwick and the Crown. 
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King E'dward was soon again at the head of forces, defeating 
Lancastrian rebels and executing their leaders, wfnle Warwick 
and all his powerful connections returned to their posts, pro- 
cldmed their allegiance, and apparenriy enjoyed royal favour. 
But all this was oti the surface, 

4 ; * 

in March 1470, lUKler the pretence of suppjcssing a rebel¬ 
lion in Lincolnshire, the King called hi^' lorces to arms. At 
f osccoat Field he defeated the insurgents, vvlm promptly tied; 
arid in the series of executions which ba<l now become cus¬ 
tomary after every engagement he obtained a confession from 
Sir Robert Welles which accused both Wai wick and Ciarence 
ot treason. The evidence is fairly convinciiig: for at this 
ruonient they were conspiring against Edward, ruu! sliortly 
afUTW'ards refused to obey his express order to goin him, Lhe 
King, with troops fresh from victorv, turned on {fiern alt of a 
sudden. Me marched against them, and tlicy tied, astounded 
that their own methods should he retorted upon tliernselves. 
They sought safety in Wdirwuck's base at CaLus: hut Lord VV^ui- 
lock, whom he had left as his deputy, refused admit them. 
Lven after they had bi>inbarded the sca-fronr he made it a 
positive favour to send a few flagons ol wme to ( larence's 
bride, who, on board ship, had just given turth to a son. T he 
King-maker found himself by one sharp twist of fortune de¬ 
prived of almost every resource he had counted upon as sure. 
He in his turn presented himself at the f rench Court as a 
suppliant. 

But this was the best luck Louis XT had ever known. Me 
must have rubbed his hands in the same glee as wlicn he visited 
his former Minister, Cardinal Jean Baloe. whean he kept im¬ 
prisoned in an iron cage at Chinon because he had conspired 
with Charles the Bold. Two years earlier Edward as the ally of 
Burgundy had threatened him with war. Now here in France 
were the leaders of both the parties that had disputed England 
for so long. Margaret was dwelling in her lather’s Anjou. 
Warwick, friend of France, vanquished in his own country, 
had arrived at Honlleur, With gusto the stern, cynical, hard- 
pressed Louis set himself to the task of reconciling and com¬ 
bining these opposite forces. At Angers he confronted Mar¬ 
garet and her son, now a fine youth of sevcniecn, with Warwick 
and Clarence, and proposed brutally to them that they should 
join together with his support to overthrow Edward. At first 
both parties recoiled. Nor can we wonder. A river of blood 
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flowed between them. All that they had fought for during these 
cruel years was defaced by their union. Wtu'wick and Margaret 
had slain with deliberation each other’s dearest friends and kin. 
She had beheaded his lather Salisbury, slain his uncle York 
and his cousin Rutland. He for his part had executed the two 
Somersets, father and son. the Earl of Wiltshire, and many of 
her devoted adherents. 1 he common people who had fallen in 
their quarrel, they were uncounted. In 1459 Margaret had 
declared Warwick attainted, a terrible outlawry. In 1460 he 
had branded her son as bastard or changeling. They had done 
each other the gravest human injuries. lUit they had one bond 
in common, 7'hcy hated Edward and they wanted to win. d’hey 
were the champions of a generation which could not accept 
defeat- And here, as indeed for a time it proved, appeared the 
means of speedy triiimph. 

Warwick had a fleet, commanded by his nephew, the bastard 
of Fauconberg. He had the sailors in all the seaports of the 
south coast. He knew he had but to go or send his summons to 
large parts of England for the people to take arms at his com¬ 
mand- Margaret represented the beaten, disinherited, pro¬ 
scribed house of Lancaster, stubborn as ever. They agreed to 
forgive and unite. They took solemn oaths at Angers upon 
a fragment of the Holy Cross, which luckily w^as available, khe 
confederacy was sealed by the betrothal of Margaret’s son, 
the Prince of Wales, to Warw^ick’s younger daughter, Anne. 
No one can blame Queen Margaret because in the ruin of her 
cause she reluctantly forgave injuries and welcomed the King¬ 
maker’s invaluable help. She had never swerved from her faith. 
But for Warwick the transaction was unnatural, cynical and 
brutal. 

Moreover, he overlooked the effect on Clarence of the new 
marriage he had arranged for his daughter Anne. A son born 
of this union would have had a great hope of uniting torn, 
tormented England. It was reasonable to expect the birth of 
an heir to these prospects. But Clarence had been swayed in 
his desertion of his brother by thoughts of the crown, and al¬ 
though he was now named as the next in succession after 
Margaret's son the value of his chance was no longer high. 
Edward had been staggered by his brother’s conduct. He did 
not however allow his personal resentment to influence his 
action. A lady in attendance upon the new Duchess of 
Clarence proved to be a discreet and accomplished emissary of 
the King. She conveyed to Clarence soon after he fled from 
England that he had only to rejoin his brother for all to be 
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pardoned and forgotten. The new agreement between Warwick 
and Margaret decided Clarence to avail himself of this fra- 
icrnai offer, but not immediately.. He must have been a great 
dissembler; for Warwick was no more able to forecast his ac¬ 
tions in the future than his brother had been in the past. 

King Edward was by now alaJined and vigilant, but he 
could scarcely foresee how many of his supporters would be¬ 
tray him. Warwick repeated the process he had used a year be¬ 
fore. Fitzhugh, his cousin, started a new insurrection in York¬ 
shire. Edward gathered some forces and, making little of the 
affair, marched against the rebels. Warned by ( barles of 
Burgundy, he even expressed his wish that Warwick would 
land. He seems to have been entirely conlident. But never was 
there a more swift undeception. Warwick and ( brence landed 
i*i Dartmouth in September 1470, Kent and other southern 
counties rose in his behalf. Warwick marched to london. He 
brought the miserable Henry VI from his pt ison mi the Tower, 
placed a crown on his head, paraded him tlirough the capital, 
and seated him upon the throne. 

At Nottingham Edward received alarming news. The major 
part of his kingdom seemed to have turned against him. Sud¬ 
denly he learned that while the Northern rebels were moving 
down upon him and cutting him from his Welsh succours, and 
while Warwick was moving northward with strong forces, 
Northumberland, Warwick’s brother, hitherto faithful, had 
made his men throw up their caps for King Henry. When 
Edward heard of Northumberland's desertion, and also of 
rapid movements to secure his person, he deemed it his sole 
hope to fly beyond the seas. He had but one refuge—tlie Ourt 
of Burgundy; and with a handful of followers he cast himself 
upon his brother-in-law. Charles the Bold was also cautious. 
He had to consider the imminent danger of an attack by Eng¬ 
land and France united. Until be was sure that this was in¬ 
evitable he temporised with his royal refugee relation. But 
when it became clear that the policy of Warwick was un¬ 
doubtedly to make war upon him in conjunction with Louis XI 
he defended himself by an obvious manoeuvre. He furnished 
King Edward with about twelve hundred trustworthy Flemish 
and German soldiers and the necessary ships and money for a 
descent. These forces were collected secretly in the island of 
Walcheren. 

« ♦ 

Meanwhile the King-maker ruled England, and it seemed 
that he might long continue to do so. He had King Henry VI 
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a puppet in his hand. The unhappy man, a breathing ruin 
sitting like a sack upon the throne, with a crown on his head 
and a sceptre in his hand, received the fickle caresses of For¬ 
tune with the same mild endurance which he had shown to 
her malignities. Statutes were passed in his name which an¬ 
nihilated all the disinheritances and attainders of the Yorkisl 
Parliament,. A third of the land of England returned to its old 
possessors. ’Fhe banished nobles or the fieirs of the slain re¬ 
turned from poverty and exile to their ancient seats. Mean¬ 
while all preparations were made for a combined attack by 
England and France on Burgundy, and WTir became imminent, 

But while these violent transformations were comprehensi¬ 
ble to the actors, and the drama proceeded v/ith apparent suc¬ 
cess, the solid bulk of England on both sides was incapable of 
following such too-quick movements and reconciliations. Al¬ 
most the w'hcde population stood wherever it had stood before. 
Their leaders might have made new combinations, but ordi¬ 
nary men could not believe that the antagonism of the Red and 
the White Rose was ended. It needed but another shock to 
produce an entirely difl'erent scene. It is significant that, ab 
though repeatedly urged by W^arwick to join him and her 
husband. King Henry, in London, and although possessed of 
effective forces, Margaret remained in France, and kept her 
son with her. 

Ill March 147 ! Edw'ard landed with his small expedition at 
Ravenspur, a port in Yorkshire now washed aw/ay by the North 
Sea, but then still famous for the descent of Flcnry of Boling- 
broke in 1399. The King, fighting for his life, was, as usual, at 
his best. York shut its gates in his face, but, like Bolingbroke, 
he declared he had only come to claim his private estates, and 
bade his troops declare themselves for King Henry VT Ac¬ 
cepted and nourished on these terms, he set forth on his march 
to London. Northumberland, with four times his numbers, ap¬ 
proached to intercept him. Edward, by extraordinary marches, 
manceuvred past him. All Yorkist lords and adherents in the 
districts through which he passed joined his army. At Warwick 
he was strong enough to proclaim himself King again. The 
King-maker, disconcerted by the turn of events, .sent repeated 
imperative requests to Margaret to come at once, and at 
Coventry stationed himself in King E^dward’s path. Meanwhile 
his brother Northumberland followed Edward southward, only 
two marches behind. In this dire strait Edwaid had a resource 
unsuspected by Warwick. Fie knew Clarence wtis his man, 
Clarence was moving from Gloucestershire with considerable 
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forces, ostensibly to join Warwick; but Edward, slipping round 
Warwick’s flank, as he had out-marched and out-witted 
Northumberland, placed himself between Warwick and Lon¬ 
don, and in the exact position where Clarence could make his 
^djoction with him. 

Both sides now concentrated all their strength, and again 
large armies were seen in England. Edward entered London, 
and was cordially received by the bewildered citizens. Henry 
VI, who had actually been made to ride about the streets at the 
head of six hundred horsemen, was relieved from these exer- 
tions and taken hack to his prison in the Tower, the decisive 
battle impended on the North Road, and at Barnet on April 
14, 1471, EVlward and the Yorkists faced Warwick and the 
house of Neville, with the new Duke of Somerset, second son 
of Edmund Beaufort, and important i.ancastrian allies. 

Throughout England no one could see clearly what was 
happening, and the Battle of Barnet, which resolved their 
doubts, was itself fought in a fog. The lines of battle over¬ 
lapped; Warwick’s right turned Edward’s left flank, and vice 
versa. The King-maker, stung perhaps by imputations upon his 
physical courage, fought on foot. The new Lord Oxford, a 
prominent Lancastrian, whose father had been beheaded earlier 
in the reign, commanding the overlapping Lancastrian left, 
found himself successful in his charge, but lost in the mist. 
Little knowing that the whole of King Edward’s rear was open 
to his attack, he tried to regain his own lines and arrived in 
the rear of Somerset’s centre. The badge of a star and rays on 
his banners was mistaken by Warwick’s troops for the sun and 
rays of King Edward. Warwick’s archers loosed upon him. The 
mistake was discovered, but in those days of treason and 
changing sides it only led to another blunder. It was assumed 
that he had deserted. The cry of treason ran through Warwick’s 
hosts. Oxford, in his uncertainty, rode off into the gloom. 
Somerset, on the other flank, had already been routed. War¬ 
wick, with the right wing, was attacked by the King and the 
main Yorkist power. Here indeed it was not worth while to ask 
for mercy. Warwick, outnumbered, his ranks broken, sought to 
reach his horse. He would have been wise in spite of taunts to 
have followed his usual custom of mounting again on the 
battle-day after walking along the lines; for had he escaped 
this zigzag story might have ended at the opposite point. But 
north of the town near which the main struggle was fought the 
King-maker, just as he was about to reach the necessary horse, 
was overtaken by the Yorkists and battered to death. He had 
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been the foremost champion of the Yorkist cause. He had 
served King Edward well. He had received ilEusage from the 
youth he had placed and sustained upon the throne. By his 
depraved abandonment of all the causes for which he had sent 
so many men to their doom he had deserved death; and for his 
virtues, which were distinguished, it was lilting that it should 
come to him in honourable guise. 

4 ♦ ♦ 

On the very day of Barnet Margaret at last landed in Eng* 
land. Somerset, the fourth Duke, with his father and his elder 
brother to avenge, ficsh frtnn the disaster at Barnet, met her 
and became her military commander. On learning that War* 
wick was slain and his army beaten and dispersed the hitherto 
indomitable Queen had her hour of despair. Sheltering in 
Cerne Abbey, near Weymouth, her thought was to return to 
France: hut now her son, the Prince of Wales, nearly eighteen, 
in whose veins flowed the blood of Henry V, was for fighting 
for the crown or death. Margaret rallied her spirits and ap¬ 
peared once again unbroken by her life of disaster.. Her only 
hope was to reach the Welsh border, where strong traditional 
Lancastrian forces were already in arms. The King-maker 
aberration had been excised. The struggle was once again be¬ 
tween Lancaster and York. Edward, near London, held in¬ 
terior lines. He strove to cut Margaret off from Wales. Both 
armies marched incessantly, in their final march each covered 
forty mile.s in a single day. The Lancastrians succeeded in 
reaching the goal first, but only with their troops in a state of 
extreme exhaustion. Edward, close behind, pressed on, and on 
May 3 brought them to battle at Tewkesbury. 

I'his battle was simple in its character. The two sides faced 
each other in the usual formation of three sectors, right, centre, 
and left. Somerset commanded Margaret's left, Lord Wenlock 
and the Prince of Wales the centre, and Devon her right. King 
Edward exercised a more general command. The Lancastrian 
position was strong: “in front of their field were so evil lanes, 
and deep dykes, so many hedges, trees, and hushes, that it was 
right hard to approach them here and come to hands.” ^ Ap¬ 
parently the Lancastrian plan was to await the attack which 
the Yorkists were eager to deliver. Elowcvcr, Somerset saw an 
opportunity for using one of the “evil lanes” to pierce the 
Yorkist centre, and, cither without consulting the other gen¬ 
erals or in disagreement with them, he charged forward and 

1 The Arrival of Edward IV. 
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gained a momentary .success. But King Edward bad foreseen 
his weakness in this quarter. He manfully withstood the irrup¬ 
tion upon his main body, and two hundred spears he had 
thrown out wide as a Hank guard fell upon Somerset at a de¬ 
cisive moment and from a deadly angle. The Lancastrians' 
sviog recoiled in disorder. The Yorkists advanced all along the 
line. In their turn they fell upon their enemies’ now unguarded 
Hank, and the last army of the house ot Lancaster broke into 
ruin. Somerset the Fourth evidently felt that he had not been 
supported at the critical moment. Before Hying from the field 
he dashed out Wenlock’s brains with his rnace. I bis protest, 
while throwing a gleam upon the story of the battle, did not 
alTect the result. 

The Lancastrians were scattered or destroyed Somerset and 
many other notables who thought themselves safe in sanctuary 
were dragged forth and decapitated. Margaret was captured. 
The Prince of Wales, fighting valiantly, was slam on the tickf 
according to one chronicler, crying in vain lor succour to his 
brother-in-law, the treacherous C larcncc. Margaret was kept 
for a show, and also because women, especially when they 
happened to be queens, were not slaughtered in this fierce age, 

Richard of Gloucester hastened to London, He had a task 
to do at the Tower. As long as the Prince of Wales lived King 
Henry’s life had been safe, but with the death ol the last hope 
of Lancaster his fate was scaled. On the night of May 21 the 
Duke of Gloucester visited the Tower with full authority from 
the King, where he probably supervised the nuirder of the 
melancholy spectator who had been the centre ol filty years of 
cruel contention. 

When King Edward and his victorious army entered Lon¬ 
don, always their partisan, especially at such moments, the tri¬ 
umph of the Yorkist cause was complete. 

Once more we sit in England’s royal throne, 

Re-purchas’d w'ith the blood of enemies: 

What valiant foemen like to autumn’s corn. 

Have we mow’d down, in tops of all their pride! 

Three Dukes of Somerset, threefold renown’d 
For hardy and undoubted champions; 

Two Clilfords, as the father and the son, 

And two Northumberlands: two braver men 
Ne’er spurr’d their coursers at the triimpefs sound; 

With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Montagu, 

That in their chains fetter’d the kingly lion. 

And made the forest tremble when they roar'd. 
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T'bus have we swept suspicion from our scat, 

And made our footstool of security. 

Come hither, Bess, and lei me kiss my boy. 

Young Ned, for thee ihinc uncles and myself 
Have in our armours watch’d the wiiilerY night; 

Went all a-fuot in summer's scalding heat, 
d'hat thou rnight'st repossess the crown in peace; 

And of ou! labours thou shall reap the gain. 

* * 

The rest of the reign of Eidward IV may be told briefly. Tire: 
King was now' supreme. His foes and his patrons alike were 
dead. He was now a matured and disilhiNioned statesman. Efe 
had every means of remaining complete master of the realm 
W'hile leading a jolly life. EAen from the beginning of his reigts 
be had been chary of calling Parliaments. They made trouble; 
but if money were needed they had to be called. 1 here fore the 
cry in those days which sobered all sovereigns was, '‘The King 
should live of his owm/’ But this doctrine took no account of 
the increasing scope of government. How could the King from 
his paterna! estates, together with certain tolls and tithes, fif¬ 
teenths, and a few odd poundages, and the accidents of people 
dying intestate or without adult heirs, or treasure-trove and the 
like, maintain from these snips an administration equal to the 
requirements of an expanding society? Still less on this basis 
could full-blooded wars be waged against. France as was ex¬ 
pected. It was drflicult indeed even to defend the Scottish Bor¬ 
der. One had to make use of the warlike nobility of the North, 
whose hereditary profession w'as to keep the Marches. Money 
—above all, ready money. There was the hobble which 
cramped the medieval kings; and even now it counts some¬ 
what. 

Edward was resolved to have as little to do with Parliament 
as possible, and even as a boy of twenty in the stress of war he 
tried hard and faithfully to “live of his own.” Now that he was 
victorious and unchallenged, he set himself to practise the 
utmost economy in everything except his personal expenses, 
and to avoid any policy of adventure abroad which might drive 
him to beg from Parliament. He had a new' source of revenue in 
the estates of the attainted Lancastrians. The Crown had gained 
from the Wars of the Roses. Many were the new possessions 
which yielded their annual fruit. Thus so long as there was 
peace the King could pay his way. But the nobility and the 
nation sought more. They wanted to reconquer France. They 
mourned the loss of the French provinces. They looked back 
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across their own miseries to the glories ot Agincourt, Poitiers, 
and Cr6cy. The King, the proved warrior, was expected to pro¬ 
duce results in this sphere. It was his intention to do tfie least 
possible. He had never liked war, and had had enough of it. 
Nevertheless he obtained from the Parliament considerable 
grants for a war in alliance with Burgundy against France. 

in 1475 he invaded France, but advanced only as tar as 
Piequigny, near Amiens. 7 here he parleyed. Louis XJ had the 
same outlook. He too saw that kings might grow strong and 
.safe in peace, and would be the prey aud io<4 of tiieir subjects 
in war. The two kings sought peace and found it. I oiiis Xi 
offered Edward IV a lujnp sum o\ 75,0(H) crowns, and a yearly 
tribute of 50,000. This was almost enough to balance the royal 
budget and make him independent of Parliament. Eedward 
closed on the bargain, and signed the treaty of Picquigny. But 
Charles tlie Bold, his ally of Burgundy, took it amiss. At Pe- 
ronne. in full assembly, with all the l•'nglish captains gathered, 
he declared that he had been shamefully betraved by his ally. 
A most painful impression was created; but the King put up 
with it. He went back home and drew for seven successive 
years this substantial payment for not harrying fuance, and at 
the same time he pocketed m\>sl of the moneys which Parlia¬ 
ment had voted for harrying her. 

At this date the interest of these transactions centres mainly 
upon the character of f:dward IV, and we can see that though 
he had to strive through fierce deeds and slauglUer to his 
throne lie wars at heart a Little-Fnglander and a lover of ease, 
it by no means lollows that his policy was injurious to tlie 
realm. A long peace was needed for recovery from the horrible 
civil war. 7 he French Ciovernrnent saw in him wdth terror all 
the qualities of Henry V. They paid heavily to hold them in 
abeyance. This suited the King. He made his administration 
live thriftily, and on his death he was the first King since 
Henry II to leave not debts but a fortune. He laboured to con¬ 
tain national pride within the smallest limits, but meanwhile he 
let the nation grow strong again. He who above all others was 
thought to be the spear-point became a pad: but at that time 
a good pad. It may w'efl be, as has been written, that ‘7us in¬ 
dolence and gaiety were mere veils beneath which Edward 
shrouded profound political ability.'’ * 

There came a day when he had to call Parliament together. 
This was not however to ask them for money. What with con¬ 
fiscations, the French tribute, and the profits of his private 

* J. R. Green. 
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trading ventures, he could still make his way. His quarrel was 
with his brother Clarence. Although the compact made be¬ 
tween these brothers before Barnet and Tewkesbury had bcerf 
strictly kept, Edward never trusted Clai'ence again. Nothing 
could burn out from his mind the sense that Clarence was a 
traitor who had betrayed his cause and his tcunily at one dec?' 
sive moment and had been rebought at another, Clarence for 
his part knew that the wound although skinned over was un 
healed; but he was a magnificent prince, and he sprawled buoy¬ 
antly over the land. He flouted the King, defying the roya! 
courts; he executed capital sentences upon persons who had 
offended him in private rnatlors, and felt himself secure. He 
may have discovered the secret of Edward’s alleged pre-con¬ 
tract of marriage with Eleanor Butler which Richard o' 
Cdoucester w'as later to use in justifying his usuq)aliori. Cer¬ 
tainly if Edward's marriage to Elizabeth Woodville were to he 
proved invalid for this reason Clarence was the next legitimate 
heir, and a source of danger to the King, 'When in January 
1478 Edward’s patience was exhausted he called the Parlia¬ 
ment wdth no other business but to condemn (dlarcnce. He 
adduced a formidable catalogue of crimes and affronts to the 
Throne, constituting treason. The Pai liarnent, as might be ex¬ 
pected, accepted the King’s view^ By a Bill of Attainder they 
adjudged Clarence worthy of death, left the execution in the 
hands of the King, and went home relieved at not having been 
asked to pay any more taxes, 

Clarence was already in the Tower. How he died is much 
disputed. Some say the King gave him his choice of deaths. 
Certainly Edw ard did not intend to have a grisly public spec¬ 
tacle. According to Shakespeare the Duke was drowned in a 
butt of Malmsey wine. This was certainly the popular legend 
believed by the sixteenth century. Why should it not be true? 
At any rate no one has attempted to prove any different tale. 
‘‘False, fleeting, perjured Clarence” passed out of the world 
astonished that his brother should have so long a memory and 
take things so seriously. 

Other fortunes had attended Richard of Gloucester. Shortly 
after the death of Henry VI he got himself married to Anne, 
daughter of the dead King-maker and co-heiress to the vast 
Warwick estates. This union excited no enthusiasm; for Anne 
had been betrothed, if not indeed actually married, to the 
young Prince Edward, killed at Tewkesbury, important in¬ 
terests were however combined. 

Queen Elizabeth over the coui'se of years had produced not 
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only five daughters, hot two fine boys, who were growing up. 
In 14S3 one w'as twelve and the other nine. The succession to 
the Crown seemed plain and secure, 'f he King himself was 
only forty. In another ten vears the Yorkist triumph w'ould 
have become permanent. But here Fate intervened, and with 
solemn hand reminded the pleasure-loving Fdward that his 
account was closed. His main thought was set on securing the 
crown to his son, tlie unfiedged Edward V: bul m April 1483 
death came so suddenly upon him that he had no time to take 
the necessary precautions. Although alw'avs devoted to Oucen 
Elizabeth, he had lived promiscuously all his life. She was in 
the Midlands, w'hen, after only ten days’ illness, tlu.s strong 
King was cut dowm in his prime. The historians assLtre us tliat 
this w'as the penalty of dcbaucliery. It ma\' well have been 
appendicitis, an explanation as yet unknown. He died unpre¬ 
pared except by the ( hurch, and his faithful brother Richard 
saw himself suddenly confronted with an entirely new view^ of 
his fiULirc. 


B C) O K T H R E E • C H A P T E R T M I R T Y 

Richard 111 


nPHE King d iod so suddenly that all w-ere caught by surprise. 

^ A tense crisis instantly arose. After Barnet and 'lewkesbury 
the old nobility had had to swallow with such grace as they 
could muster tlie return of the surviving Woodvillcs to the sun¬ 
light of pow'er and favour. Bul throughout England the Queen’s 
relations were viewed with resentment or disdain, while the 
King made merry with his beautiful, charming mistress, Jane 
Shore. Now death dissolved the royal authority by which alone 
so questionable a structure could be sustained. His eldest son, 
Edward, dwelt at Eudlow, on the Welsh border, under the care 
of his uncle, the second Lord Rivers. A Protectorate was in¬ 
evitable. There could he no doubt about the Protector. Richard 
of Gloucester, the King’s faithful brother, renowned in war, 
grave and competent in administration, enriched by Warwick’s 
inheritance and many other great estates, in possession of aU 
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the chief mihliiry offices, stood forth without compare, and 
had been nominated by the late King himself. Around hiin 
gathered most of the old nobility. They viewed with genera; 
distaste the idea of a King w'hose grandfather, though a knight, 
had been a mere steward to one of their owm order. The}’ 
depIoreti a minority and thereafter the rule of an unproved, 
inexperienced boy-King. They were however bound by their 
oaths and by the succession in the Yorkist line that their own 
swords had established. 

Ofic thing at least they would not brook: Queen Elizabeth 
and her low-born relations should no longer have the ascend** 
ancy. On the other hand. Lord Rivers at Ludlow, with numer¬ 
ous adherents and family supporters, had possession of the new 
King. For tliree weeks both parties eved one another and par¬ 
leyed. It was agreed in April that the King should be crowmed 
at the earliest moment but that he s.hould come to London 
attended by not more than two ifiousand horsemen. Accord¬ 
ingly this cavalcade, headed by l.ord Rivers and his nephew, 
Cirey, rode southward through Shrewsbury and Northampton. 
They had reached Stony Stratford when they learned that 
Cdoucester and his ally, the Duke of Buckingham, coming to 
London from Yorkshire, w'ere only ten miles behind them. 
They turned hack to Northampton to greet the two Dukes, 
apparently suspecting no evil. Richard received them amicably; 
they dined together. But with the morning there was a change. 

When lie awoke Rivers found the doors of die inn locked. 
Fie asked the reason for this precaution. Ciloucester and Buck¬ 
ingham met him with scowling gaze and accused him of “trying 
to set distance'’ between the King and them. Fie and Grey were 
immediately made prisoners. Richard then rode with his power 
to Stony Stratford, arrested the commanders of the two thou¬ 
sand horse, forced his way to the young King, and told him he 
had discovered a design on the part of Lord Rivers and others 
to seize the Government and oppress the old nobility. On this 
declaration Edward V took the only positive action recorded 
of his reign, FTe wept. Well he might. 

The next morning Duke Richard presented himself again 
to Edward. He embraced him as an uncle; he bowled to him as 
a subject. He announced himself as Protector. He dismissed 
the two thou.sand horsemen to their homes: their services 
would not be needed. To London then! To the coronation! 
Thus this melancholy procession set out. 

The Queen, who was already in London, had no illusions. 
She took sanctuary at once with her other children at West- 
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minster, making a bole through the wall between the clutrch 
and the palace to transport such personai belongings as she 
could gather. 

The report that the King was in duress caused a coninKdion 
in the capital. “He was to he sent, no man wist whither, to he 
done with Ood wot wdiaL” ^ But Lord Hastings reassured the 
("oimcil that all was well and that any disturbance would only 
delay the coronation, upon which the peace of the realm de- 
pended. The Archbishop ot York, w'ho wats also ( hanccllor, 
tried to reassure the Queen, “ite ot good cheer, madam,'' he 
said, “tor if they crown any other than your son whom they 
now have with them, w^e shall on the morrow crown fiis brother 
whom you have with you here.'“ He even gave her the Great 
Seal as a kind of guarantee. He W'as not in any plot, but only an 
old fool playing for safely first and peace at any price. Pres¬ 
ently, frightened at what he had done, he managed to get the 
Great Seal back. 

The King arrived in London only on May 4, and tiic coro¬ 
nation, which had been fixed for that dale., was necessarily 
postponed. He was ioilged at ihc Bishop of I.,ondon's palace, 
where he received the fealty of all the lords, spiritual and tem¬ 
poral. But the Protector and his iriends felt lliat it was hardly 
becoming that he should be the guest of an ecclesiastic, and 
when the Queen's triends suggested that he might reside at the 
Hospital of the Knights of St John in Clerkenwell Richard 
argued that it would he more fitting to the royal dignity to 
dw'ell in one of his own castles and on his own ground. The 
Towner was a residence not only commodious hut lU the same 
time safe from any popular disorder. To this decision the lords 
of the Council gave united assent, it not being cither easy or 
safe for the minority to disagree. With much ceremony and 
protestations of devotion the child ot tw^clve was conducted to 
the Tower, and its gates closed behind him. 

London was in a ferment, and the niagnates gathered there 
gazed upon each other in doubt and fear. J'he next step in the 
tragedy concerned Lord Hastings. He had played a leading 
part in the closing years of Hdward IV. After the King's death 
he had been strong against the Woodvilies; hut he was the first 
to detach himself from Richard's proceedings. U did not suit 
him, nor some of the other magnates, that all power should 
rapidly be accumulating in Richard's hands. He began to be 
friendly with the Queen’s party, still in the sanctuary of West¬ 
minster Abbey. Of what happened next all w'e really know is 

^ More. 
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that Hastings was abruptly arrested in council at the Tower on 
June 13 and beheaded without trial on the same day. Sir 
Thomas More late in the next reign wrote his celebrated his¬ 
tory. His hook was based of course on information given him 
under the new and strongly established regime. His ohjecf; 
seems to have been less to compose a factual narrative than a 
moralistic drama. In it Richard is evil incarnate, and Henr\ 
Tudor, (lie deliverer vd the kingdom, all sweetness and light. 
The opposite view would have been treason. Not only is every 
possible crime attributed by More to Richard, and some im¬ 
possible ones, but he is presented as a physical monster, crook* 
backed and withered of arm. No one in his lifetime seems to 
have remarked these deformities, but they are now' veiy famil¬ 
iar to us through vShakespeare s play. Needless to say, as soon 
as tlie ludor dynasty was laid to rest defenders of Richard fell 
to w'ork. and they have been increasingly busy ever since. 

More’s talc however has priority. We have the famous scene 
at the Council in the Fower. It was Friday, June 13. Richard 
arrived in the ( ouncil chamber about nine, apparently in good 
humour. ‘'My lord,’" he said to Bishop Morton, “you have very 
good strawberries in your garden at Holborn, I pray you let 
us have a mess of (hern.” The C ouncil began its business. Rich¬ 
ard asked to be excused for a while; when he returned between 
ten and eleven his whole manner was changed. He frowned 
and glared upon the Council, and at the same time clusters of 
armed men gathered at the door. “Whal punishment do they 
deserve,” demanded the Protector, “who conspire against the 
life of one so nearly related to the King as myself, and en¬ 
trusted with the government of the realm?” There was general 
con.sternation. Hastings said at length that they deserved the 
punishment of traitors. “That sorceress my brother’s wife,” 
cried Richard, “and others with her—see how they have 
w'asted my body with sorcery and witchcraft.” So saying, he 
is supposed to have bared his arm and showed it to the Coun¬ 
cil, shrunk and w'ithcred as legend says it w'as. In furious terms 
be next referred to Jane Shore, with whom Hastings had 
formed an intimacy on the late King’s death. Hastings, taken 
aback, replied, “Certainly if they have done so heinously they 
are w orth a heinous punishment.” “What?” cried Crookback. 
“Dost thou serve me with ‘its’ and ‘ands’? I tell thee they have 
done it, and that 1 will make good upon thy body, traitor!” He 
struck the Council table with his fist, and at this signal the 
armed men ran in, crying “Treason!” and Hastings, Bishop 
Morton, and the Aichbishop of York with some others were 
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seized. Richard bade Hastings prepare for instant death. “1 will 
not dine until 1 have his head." There was barely time to find a 
priest. Upon a log of wood which lay by chance in the Tower 
yard Hastings was decapitated. Terror reigned. 

Richard had ordered his retainers in the North come to 
London in arms under his trusted lieutenant, Sir Richard Rat- 
clifie. On the way south RatcUffe collected l.ords Rivers, 
Vaughan, Grey, and the commanders of the two thousand 
horse from the castles in w'hicfi they were confined, and at 
Pomfret cut off their heads a few days after Hastings had suf¬ 
fered. Their executions are undisputed fact. 

Meanwhile the Queen and her remaining son still sheltered 
in sanctuary. Richard felt that it would be more natural that 
the two brothers sliould be together under his care, and he 
moved the purged Council to request the Queen to give him up. 
Tlie Council contemplated the use of force in the event of a re¬ 
fusal. Having no choice, the Queen submitted, and the lillle 
prince of nine was handed over in Westminster Hail to the Pro¬ 
tector, who embraced him afTectionateiy and conducted fiini to 
the Tower, wTiich neither he nor his brother was ever to leave 
again. Richard's Northern bands were now approaching l on- 
don in considerable numbers, many thousands being expected, 
and he felt strong enough to take his next step, d be coronation 
of Edward V had been postponed several times. Now a 
preacher named Sluiw% brother of the 1 ord Mayor of London, 
one of Richard’s partisans, was engaged to preach a sermon at 
St Paul’s CT'oss. Taking his text from tiie Book of Wisdom, 
“Bastard slips shall not take deep root," he impugned Ed- 
w'ard IV's marriage with Elizabeth Woodviile upon a number 
of grounds, including sorcery, violatior^ of the alleged previous 
betrothal to Eleanor Butler, and the assertion that the cere¬ 
mony had been performed in an unconsecrated place., He 
argued from this that Edward's children were illegilimale and 
that the crown rightly belonged to Richard. The suggestion was 
even revived that Edward IV himself had not been his father’s 
son. Richard now appeared, accompanies! by Buckingham, 
evidently expecting to he publicly acclaimed; but, says More, 
“the people were so far from crying ‘King Richard!’ that they 
stood as if turned into stones for wonder of this shameful ser¬ 
mon." Two days later the Duke of Buckingham tried his hand, 
and according to an eye-witness he was so eloquent and well 
rehearsed that he did not even pause to spit: but once again the 
people remained mute, and only some of the Duke’s servants 
threw up their caps, crying, “King Richard!" 
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Nevertheless on .liine 25 PBrliament met, and after receiving 
a roll declaring thnt the late Ring’s marriage with Eliziibctfi 
was no marriage at all and that Edward’s children were bastard 
it petitii>ncd Richaid to assume the crown. A deputation, 
Itcaded by the Duke ot Buckingham, waited on Richard, who 
was staying at the fiouse ol his mother, whose virtue he had 
aspersed. With becoming modesty Richard persistently refused, 
but when Buckingham assured him of their determination that 
the children of Edward should not rule and that if he would 
not serve tlie coimtr}’ they would be forced to choose some 
other noble he overcame hiv conscientious scruples at the call 
of public dui\. 'hhe next day he was enthroned, with much 
ceremony. At the same time the forces which RatclitTe had sern 
from the North were reviewed in Finsbury Fields. They provedi 
to be about five tfiousand strong, “evil apparelled , . . in 
rusty harness neither defensible nor scoured.” I'he Chv vsas 
relieved to find that the reports of tlieir strength and numbers 
had been exaggerated. 

I'he coronation of King Richard Jll was fixed for July 6, 
and pageants and processions diverted the uneasy public. As 
an act of clemency Richard released the Archbishop of York 
from arrest, and transferred Bislnip Morton of Ely to the easier 
custody of Buckingliam. The coronation was celebrated with 
all possible pomp and splendour. Particular importance was 
attached to the religious aspect. Archbishop Bourchier placed 
the crowns on the heads of the Ring and they wxT*e 

anointed with oil; they received the Sacrament in the presence 
of the assembly, and hnally repaired to a banquet; in West¬ 
minster Hall. The Ring now had a title acknowledged and con¬ 
firmed by Parliament, and upon the theory of the bastardy ot 
Edward’s diildren he was also the lineal successor in blood. 
‘I hus the wfiolc design seemed to have been acccrmpiishcd. Yet 
from this very moment there began that marked distrust and 
hostility of all classes towards Ring Richard Hi which all his 
arts and competence could not allay. “It followed,” said the 
chronicler f ahyan. whose hook was published in 1516, “anon 
as this man had taken upon him, he fell in great hatred of the 
more part of the nobles of his realm, insomuch that such as 
bciore loved aiid praised him . . . now murmured and 
grudged against liim in such w ise that few^ or none favoured his 
party except it were for dread or for the great gifts tliey had 
received of him.” 

It is contended by the defenders of King Richard that the 
Iiidor version of these events has prevailed. But the English 
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people who lived at the time and learned of the events day by 
d,(V formed tlieir convictions two years betorc the ludors 
power or were indeed a prominent factor. Richard ilf 
held the aiithority of government. He told his own story with 
\\ha.t facilities were available, and he was spontaneously and 
almost universally disbelieved. Indeed, no fact stands torlh 
nu>re anchaHcngeahie than that the overwheiming majority of 
iliC nation was convinced that Richard had used his power as 
Fr.>t,ector to usurp I he crc'wn and tiiat liic princes had disap- 
P'/ared in the le>wer. It will take many ingenious be>oks to raise 
riii.s issue to the dignity of a historical controversy. 

No man had dune more to place Richard upon the throne 
{rein the Duke of Buckingham, and upon no one had the King 
'icstowed greater gifts and favours. Yet during these iirsi three 
I'-onths of Richard's reign Buckingham from being his chief 
r ipporter becanre his mortal foe. Hrs motives are not clear. 
I'crtraps he slirank from becoming the accomplice in wl)at he 
loresaw would he the closing act of the usurpatir^n. Perhaps he 
!eared for his own safety, for was he not Iiimself of royal 
Mood? He was descended both througl'! the Bcauforts and 
Thomas of Woodstock from Tdward HI. It believed that 
velum the Beaufort family was legitimated by letters patent 
under King Richard 11, confirmed by Henry IV, there had been 
a reservation rendering them incapable of inheriting tlie crown; 
hut this reservation had not been a part of ihc original docu¬ 
ment, but had mily been written in during the reign of Henry 
IV. The Duke of Buckingham, as a Beaufort on his mother’s 
side, possessed the original letters patent under the Great Seal, 
confirmed in Parliament, in which no such bar was mentioned. 
Although he guarded this secret with ail needful prudence he 
must now^ look upon himself a.s a potentfaf claimant to the 
crown, and he must feel none the safer if Richard should so 
regard him. Buckingham’s mind was troubled by the knowl¬ 
edge that all the ceremony and vigour with which Richard’s 
ascent to the throne had been conducted did not atiect the 
general feeling that he was a usurper. In his castle at Breck¬ 
nock he began to talk moodily to his prisoner, Bishop Morton; 
and the Bishop, who w as a master of the persuasive arts and a 
consummate politician, undoubtedly gained a great hold upon 
him. 


sH t 

Meanwhile King Richard began a progress from Oxford 
through the Midlands. At every city he laboured to make the 
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best impression, righting wrongs, settling disputes, granting 
favours, and courting popularity. Yet he could not escape tlie 
sense that behind the displays of gratitude and loyahy which 
naturally surrounded him there lay an unspoken challenge to 
his Kingship. There was little concealment of this in the vSouth. 
In London, Kent, Essex, and througliouf the Home Counties 
feeling already ran high against him, and on all men's lips was 
the demand that the princes should be liberated. Richard did 
not as yet suspect Buckingham, who had parted from him at 
Ciloucester, of any serious disahection. But he was anxious lor 
the safety of his crown. How could he maintain it while his 
nephews lived to provide a rallying point for any combination 
of hostile forces against him? So we come to the y^rincipal 
crime ever afterwards a.ssociatcd with Richard's name. His in¬ 
terest is plain. His character w^as ruthless. It is certain that the 
helpless children in the lower were not seen again after the 
month of July I48.L Yet we are invited by some to believe tlia!: 
they languished in captivity, unnoticed and unrecorded, for 
another two years, (mly to be done to death by Henry ruder. 

According to Thomas More’s story, Richard resolved in 
July to extirpate the menace to his peace and sovereignty pre- 
sented by the princes. He sent a special messenger, by name 
John Cireen, to Brackonbury, the Constable of the Tower, with 
orders to make an end of them. Brackenbury refused to obey, 
“Whom should a man trust,” exclaimed the King wlien Green 
returned with this report “when those who 1 thought would 
most surely serve at my command will do nothing for me?" A 
page who heard this outburst reminded his master that Sir 
James Tyrell, one of Richard’s former companions in arms, 
was capable of anything. Tyrell was sent to London with a 
warrant authorising Brackenbury to deliver to him for one 
night all the keys of the Tower. Tyrell discharged his fell com¬ 
mission with all dispatch. One of the four gaolers in charge of 
the princes, Forest by name, was found willing, and with 
Dighton. Tyrell’s own groom, did the deed. When the princes 
W'cre asleep these two assassins pressed the pillowcs hard down 
upon their faces till they were sutfocated, and their bodies were 
immured in some secret corner of the Tower. There is some 
proof that all three murderers were suitably rew'arded by the 
King. But it was not until Henry VILs reign, when Tyrell was 
lying in the Tower under sentence of death for quite a separate 
crime, that he is alleged to have made a confession upon 
which, with much other circumstantial evidence, the story as 
we know it rests. 
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]n the reign of Charles 11, when in 1674 the staircase lead- 
iPi!; to the chapel in the White Tower was altered, the skeletons 
of two young lads, whose apparent ages fitted the two princes, 
were found buried under a mass of nibble. They were ex- 
limined by the royal surgeon, and the antiquaries reported that 
ii<ev were undoubtedly the remains of Edward V and the Duke 
o( York. Charles accepted this view, and the skeletmis were 
reburied in Henry VIFs Chapel at Westminster witik a Latin 
inscription laying all blame upon their perfidious uncle “the 
usurper of the realm/’ This has not prevented various writers, 
among wdiom Horace Walpole is notable, from endeavouring 
to clear Richard of the crime, or from attempting to cast it, 
without any evidence beyond conjecture, upon Henry VIL 
However, in our own time an exhumation has confirmed the 
View of the disinterested authorities of King Charles's reign. 

Buckingham had now become the centre of a conspiracy 
tliroughout the West and South of England against the King, 
He had reached a definite decision about his own claims to the 
crown. He seems to iiave assumed from his knowledge of Rich-* 
ard that the princes in the Tower were either dead or doomed. 
He met at this time Margaret, Countess of Richmond, survivor 
of the Beaufort line, and recognised that even if the house of 
York were altogether set aside both she and her son Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, stood between him and the crown. 
The Countess of Richmond, presuming him to be still Richard's 
right-hand man, asked him to win the King’s consent to a mar¬ 
riage between her son Henry of Richmond and one ol King 
Edward’s daughters, Elizabeth, still in sanctuary with their 
mother at Westminster. Richard would never Iiave entertained 
such a project, which was indeed the extreme opposite to his 
interests, But Buckingluim saw that such a marriage would 
unite the claims of York and Lancaster, bridge the gulf that 
had parted England for so long, and enable a tremendous front 
to be immediately formed against the usurper. 

The popular demand for the release of the princes was fol¬ 
lowed by a report of their death. When, how, and by whose 
hand the deed had been done was not known. But as the news 
spread like wildfire a kind of fury seized upon many people. 
Although accustomed to the brutalities of the long civil wars, 
the English people of those days still retained the faculty of 
honor; and once it was excited they did not soon forget. A 
modern dictator with the resources of science at his disposal 
can easily lead the public on from day to day, destroying all 
persistency of tliought and aim, so that memory is blurred by 
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the multiplicity of daily news and judgment baffled by its per¬ 
version. But in the fifteenth century the murder of the two 
young princes by the very man who had undertaken to protect 
them was regarded as an atrocious crime, never to be for¬ 
gotten or forgiven. In September Richard in his progress 
reached York, and here he created his son Prince of Wales, 
thus in the eyes of his enemies giving confirmation to the 
darkest rumours. 

All Buckingham’s preparations were for a general rising on 
October 18. He would gailier his Welsh forces at Brecknock; 
all the Southern and Western counties would take up arms: 
and Henry, Earl of Richmond, with the aid ot tlie Duke of 
Brittany, would land with a force of five thousand men in 
Wales. But tfic anger of the people at the rumoured murder of 
the princes deranged this elaborate plan. In Kent, Wiltshire, 
Sussex, and Devonshire there were risings ten days before the 
appointed date; Henry of Richmond was forced to set sail 
from Brittany in ton) weather on October 12, so that his fleet 
wais disper.sed; and when Buckingham unfurled his flag at 
Brecknock the elements look sides against him too. A terrific 
storm flooded the Severn valley, and he found himself penned 
on the Welsh border in a district wliich could not supply the 
needs of his army, and unable, as he had planned, to join the 
rebels in Devonshire. 

King Richard acted with the utmost vigour. f!e had au army 
and he marched against rebellion. The sporadic risings in the 
wSouth were suppressed. Buckingham's forces melted away, and 
he himself hid from vengeance. Richmond reached the English 
coast at last with only two ships, and sailed westwards towards 
Plymouth, wailing for a sign which never came. Such W'as the 
uncertainty at Plymouth that he warily made further inquiries, 
as a result of wliich he sailed back to Brittany. Buckingham, 
with a high price on his head, was betrayed to Richard, who 
lost not an hour in having him slaughtered. The usual crop of 
executions followed. Order was restored throughout the land, 
and the King seemed to have established himself securely 
upon his throne. 

He proceeded in tlie new year to inaugurate a series of en¬ 
lightened reforms in every sphere of Government. He revived 
the power of Parliament, which it had been the policy of Ed¬ 
ward IV to reduce to nullity. He declared the practice of 
raising revenue by ‘^benevolences” illegal. Parliament again 
legislated copiously after a long interval. Commerce was pro¬ 
tected by a series of well-meant if ill-judged Acts, and a land 
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law was passed to regulate “uses,” or, as we should now say, 
trusts. Attempts were made to please the clergy by contirming 
their privileges, endowing new religious foundations, and ex¬ 
tending the patronage of learning. Much care was taken over 
the shows of heraldry and pageantry: magnanimity was shown 
to fallen opponents, and petitioners in distress vverc treated 
with kindness. But all counted for nothing. I he hatred which 
Richard’s crime had roused against him throughout the land 
remained sullen and quenchless, and no benefits bestowed, 
no sagacious measures adopted, no administrative successes 
achieved, could avail the guilty monarch. 

An impulsive gentleman, one Coningbourne, formerly 
Sheriff of Worcester, w^as so much incensed against the King 
that he had a doggerel rhyme he had composed nailed on the 
door of St Patti’s: 

The Cattc, the Ratte, and Lovell our dogge 

Rulyth all Englande under a Hogge. 

Catesby, Ratcliffe, Viscount Lovell, and Richard, whose badge 
was a boar, saw themselves affronted. But it was not only for 
this that Collingbourne suffered an agonising death at the end 
of a year. He was undoubtedly a rebel, actively engaged in 
conspiracy. 

Even Richard's own soul rebelled against him. He was 
haunted by fears and dreams. He saw retribution awaiting him 
round every corner. “1 have heard by creditable report,” says 
Sir Thomas More, “of such as were secret with his cham- 
berers, that after this abominable deed done be never had 
quiet in his mind, he never thought himself sure. Where he 
went abroad, his eyes whirled about, his body privily fenced, 
his hand ever on his dagger, his countenance and manner like 
one always ready to strike again. He took ill rest at nights, 
lay long waking and musing; sore wearied wdth care and 
watch, he rather slumbered than slept. Troubled with fearful 
dreams, suddenly sometimes started he up, leapt out of his bed 
and ran about the chamber. So was bis restless heart contin¬ 
ually tossed and tumbled with the tedious impression and 
stormy remembrance of his most abominable deed.” 

« 

A terrible blow now fell upon the King. In April 1484 his 
only son, the Prince of Wales, died at Middleham, and his 
wife, Anne, the daughter of the King-maker, whose health was 
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broken, could bear no more children. Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, now became obviously the rival claimant and suc¬ 
cessor to the throne. Richmond, “the nearest thing to royalty 
the Lancastrian parly possessed,” was a Welshman, whose 
grandfather, Owen Tudor, executed by the Yorkists in 1461, 
had married, if imleed he married, Henry V's widow, Cather¬ 
ine of France, and whose father Edmund had married the 
Lady Margaret Beaufort. Thus Richmond could trace his 
descent through his mother from Edward HI, and on his 
father’s side had l-rench royal blood in his veins as well as a 
shadowy claim to descent from ('atlwalladcr and the legendary 
ancient kings of Britain, including King Arthur. Elis life had 
been cast amid ceaseless trouble. F-'or seven yciirs of childhood 
he had been besieged in Harlech Castle. At the age of four¬ 
teen, on the defeat ot the I ancastrians at l ew kesbury, he vvas 
forced to flee to Brittany. Thereafter exile and privation had 
been his lot. These trials had stamped tlicmselves upon his 
character, rendering him crafty and suspicious. This, however, 
did not daunt a proud spirit, nor cloud a wise and commanding 
mind, nor cast a shadow over his countenance, which was, we 
are told, “smiling and amiable, especially in his communica¬ 
tions.” 

All hopes in England w'cre now turned towards Richmond, 
and it was ap()arent that the marriage which had been pro¬ 
jected hetw'een him and FAlw'ard (V's eldest daughter Elizabeth 
offered a prospect of ending for ever the cruel dynastic strife 
of which the land was unutterably weary. Alter the failure of 
Buckingham's rebellion Richmond and his expedition had re¬ 
turned to Brittany. Tlie Duke of Brittany, long friendly, again 
accorded shelter and subsistence to the exile and his band of 
perhaps five hundred Englishmen of quality. But King Rich¬ 
ard’s diplomacy was active. Fie offered a large sum of money 
for the surrender of his rival. During the illness of the Duke 
of Brittany the Breton Minister, Landois, was disposed to sell 
the valuable refugee. Richmond however, suspecting the dan¬ 
ger, escaped in the nick of time by galloping hell for leather 
into FYance, wlicre, in accordance with the general policy of 
keeping English feuds alive, he w'as well received by the 
French regent, Anne. Meanwhile the Duke of Brittany, recov¬ 
ering, reproved his Minister and continued to harbour the 
English exiles. In France Richmond was joined by the Earl of 
Oxford, the leading survivor of the Lancastrian party, who 
had escaped from ten years’ incarceration and plunged once 
again into the old struggle. As the months passed many promi- 
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nent Englishmen, both Yorkist and Lancastrian, withdrew' 
themselves Irom Richard's baleful presence, and made their 
way to Richmond, who from this time forth stooti at the head 
of a combination which might well unite all England. 

His great hope lay in the marriage with the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth. But in this quarter Richard had not been idle. Before the 
rebellion he had taken steps to prevent Elizabeth slipping out 
of sanctuary and England. In March 1484 he made proposals 
to the Dowager Queen, Dame Elizabeth Grey as he called her, 
of reconciliation. The unhappy Queen did not reject his over¬ 
tures. Richard promised in a solemn <leed '‘on his honour as a 
King” to provide maintenance for the ex-Queen and to many 
her daughters suitably to genlleinen. This remarkable docu¬ 
ment was witnessed ni>t only by the Lords Spiritual and Tem¬ 
poral, but in addition by the Lord Mayor of London and the 
Aldermen. In spite of the past the Queen had to trust herself 
to this. She quilted sanctuary. She abandoned the match for 
her daughter with Richmond. She and the elder princesses 
were received at Richard's Court and treated with exceptional 
distinction. .At the Christmas Court at Westminster in 1484 
high revels were held. It was noticed that the changes of dress 
provided for Dame Elizabeth Grey and her daughters were 
almost royal in tlieir style and richness. The stigma of bastardy 
so lately inllicted upon Edward's children, and the awful secret 
of the Tower, were banished. Although the threat of invasion 
was constant, gaiety and dancing ruled the hour. “Dame E21iza- 
beth” even wrote to her son by her first marriage, the Marquis 
of Dorset, in Paris, to abandon Richmond and come home to 
share in the new-found favour. More surprising still, Princess 
Elizabeth seems to have been by no means hostile to the at¬ 
tentions of the usurper. In March 1485 Queen Anne died, 
probably from natural causes. Rumours were circulating that 
Richard intended to marry his niece himself, in order to keep 
her out of Richmond's way. This incestuous union could have 
been achieved by Papal dispensation, but Richard disavowed 
all intention of it, both in Council and in public. And it is 
indeed hard to .see how his position could have been strength¬ 
ened by marrying a princess whom he had declared illegiti¬ 
mate. However that may be, Richmond was thereby relieved 
of a great anxicly. 

All through the summer Richmond’.s expedition was pre¬ 
paring at the mouth of the Seine, and the exodus from Eng¬ 
land of substantial people to join him was unceasing. The 
suspense was wearing to Richard. He felt he was surrounded 
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by hatred and distrust, and that none served him but from 
feiir, or hope of favour. His dogged, indomitable nature had 
determined him to make for his crown the greatest of all his 
fights. He fixed his headquarters in a good central position at 
Nottingham. Commissions of muster and array were ordered 
to call men to arms in almost every county. Departing per- 
force from the precepts he had set himself in the previous 
year, he asked for a “benevolence,” or “malevolence” as it was 
described, of thirty thousand pounds. He set on foot a disci¬ 
plined regular force. He stationed relays of horsemen every 
twenty miles permanently along the great roads to bring news 
and carry orders with an organised swiftness hitherto un¬ 
known in England. This important development in the postal 
system had been inaugurated by Edw'ard IV. At the head o< 
his troops he ceaselessly patrolled the Midland area, endeav¬ 
ouring by strength to overawe and by good government to 
placate his sullen subjects. He set forth his cause in a vehe¬ 
ment proclamation, denouncing . . one, Henry Tydder, 
son of Edmund Tydder, son of Owen Tydder,” of bastard 
blood both on his father’s and mother’s side, who of his ambi¬ 
tion and covetousness pretended to the crown, “to the disin¬ 
heriting and destruction of all the noble and worshipful blood 
of his realm for ever.” But this fell cold. 

On August 1 Richmond embarked at Harfieur with his 
Englishmen, Yorkist as well as Lancastrian, and a body of 
French troops. A fair wind bore him down the Channel. He 
evaded the squadrons of “IxivcU our Dogge,” doubled Land’s 
End, and landed at Milford Haven on the 7th. Kneeling, he 
recited the psalm Judica me, Deus, et decerne causam meam. 
He kissed the ground, signed himself with the Cross, and gave 
the order to advance in the name of God and St George. He 
had only tw'o thousand men; but such were his assurances of 
support that he proclaimed Richard forthwith usurper and 
rebel against himself. The Welsh were gratified by the prospect 
of one of their race succeeding to the crown of mighty Eng¬ 
land. It bad been for ages a national dream. The ancient 
Britons would come back into their own. Richard’s principal 
chieftain and officer, Rhys ap Thomas, considered himself at 
first debarred by his oath of allegiance from aiding the in¬ 
vader. He had declared that no rebels should enter Wales, 
“except they should pass over his belly,” He had however ex¬ 
cused himself from sending his only son to Nottingham as a 
hostage, assuring Richard that nothing could bind him more 
strongly than his conscience. This now became an obstacle. 
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However, the Bishop of vSl David's offered to absolve him from 
his oath, and suggested that he might, if still disquieted, lay 
himself upon the ground before Richmond and let him actu¬ 
ally step over his belly. A more dignified but equally satisfac¬ 
tory procedure was adopted. Rhys ap fdionias stood under the 
Molloch Bridge near Dale while Henry of Riehmond w’alked 
over the top. Anything like a scandalous breach ol faith was 
thus avoided. The Welsh gentry rallied in moderate numbers 
to Richmond, wlm displayed not only the standard of vSl 
(ieorge, but the Red Dragon of ('adwallader. With five thou¬ 
sand men be now moved eastwards through Slirewsbury and 
Statford. 


* * + 

For all bis post-horses it was five days before the King 
heard of the landing. He gathered his armv and marched to 
meet his foe. At this moment the attitude of the Stanleys 
became of decisive importance. They had been entrusted by 
the King with the duty of intercepting the rebels sliould they 
land in the West. Sir William Stanley, with some thousands 
of men, made no attempt to do so. Richard thereupon sum¬ 
moned l.ord Stanley, the head of the house, to his Court, and 
when that potentate declared himself “ill of the sweating sick¬ 
ness” he seized f.ord Strange, his eldest son, to hold him 
answerable with his life for his father’s loyalty. This did not 
prevent vSir William Stanley with the (iieshire levies from 
making friendly contact with Richmond. But Ford Stanley, 
lioping to save his son, maintained till the last moment an 
uneert ai n demea n our. 

The city of York on this occasion stood by the Yorkist 
cause. I'he Duke of Norfolk and Percy, Fiaii of Northumber¬ 
land, were Richard's principal adherents. “The ( atie and the 
Ratte” had no hope of life but in their master’s victory. On 
August 17, thus attended, the King set forth low'ards Leicester 
at the head of his army. Their ordered ranks, four abreast, 
with the cavalry on both flanks and the King mounted on his 
great white charger in the centre, made a formidable impres¬ 
sion upon beholders. And when on Sunday, the 21st, this 
whole array came out of Leicester to meet Richmond near the 
village of Market Bosworth it was certain that a decisive battle 
impended on the morrow. 

Appearances favoured the King. He had ten thousand dis¬ 
ciplined men under the royal authority against Richmond's 
hastily gathered five thousand rebels. But at some distance 
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from the flanks; of the main army, on opposite hill-tops, stood 
the respective forces, mainJy from Lancasfnre and Cheshire, 
of Sir William Stanley and I .oid Stanley, the whole situation 
resembling, as has been said, four players in a game of cards. 
Richard, according to the 1 udor historians, although con¬ 
fessing to a night of frightful dreams and deinon-haunlings, 
harangued his captains in magnificent style. “Dismiss all fear 
. . . Every one give but one .sure stroke and the day is ours. 
What prevaiieth a handlul of men to a whoie realm? As for 
me., i assure you tins day i will triumph by glorious victory 
or suffer death for immortal fame/' He tlien gave the signal 
for battle, and sen! a message to Lord Stanley that if he did 
not tall on forthwith he would instantly decapitate his son, 
Stanley, forced to this hitter choice, answ'Cfcd proudly tiiat he 
had other sons d he King gave orders for Strange's execution. 
But the officers so cfiargetl thought it priKlcnt to fiold the 
stroke in suspense nil matters were clearer. “My lord, the 
enemy is past the marsli. After the battle let young Stanley 
die,’’ ' 

But even now Richmond wa.s not sure w'hrd part I.ord 
Stanley and his forces would play. Wlien, alter archery and 
cannonade, the lines were locked in battle a)) doubts were 
removed. The Ear! of Northumberland, comntanding Ricl)- 
ard’s left, stood idle at a distance. Lord Stanley's force joined 
Riclimond. The King saw that all was lost, and, shouting 
‘Treason! Treason! ’ hurled himself into the thickest of the 
fray in the desperate purpose of striking down Richmond with 
his owm hand. He actually slew Sir William Brandon, Rich¬ 
mond's standard-bearer, and laid low' vSir John Cheney, a 
v/arrior renowned for fhs bodily strength. He is said even to 
have reached Richmond and crossed swords with him. But at 
this moment Sir William Stanley’s three thousand, “in coats 
as red as blood,” fell upon the struggling Yorkists. The tides 
of conflict swept the principals asunder. Richmond was pre¬ 
served, and the King, refusing to fly, was borne down and 
slaughtered as he deserved. 

One foot I w ill never flee, while the breath is my breast within* 

As he said, so did it he—if he lost his life he died a king. 

Richard's crown, w hich he wore to the last, was picked out 
of a bush and placed upon the victor’s head. The Duke of 
Norfolk was slain fighting bravely; his son, Lord Surrey, was 
taken prisoner; Ratcliffe was killed; Catesby, after being al- 
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lowed to make his will, was executed on the field: and Henry 
Tudor became King of England. Richard's corpse, naked, and 
lorn by wounds, was bound across a horse, w ith his head and 
long hair hanging down, bloody and hideous, and in this con¬ 
dition borne into Leicester tor all men to see. 

Jjt tjc if: 

Boswairtli Fueld may be taken as closing a long chapter in 
English history. Though risings and conspiracies continued 
throughout llie next reign the strife of the Red and the White 
Rose bad in the main come to an etid. Neither wt>n. A sitlu- 
tion W'as reached in which the survivors of both causes could 
be reconciled. The marriage of Richmond with the adaptable 
Princess Eli/ahelh produced the Tudor line, in which both 
Yorkists and Lancastrians had a share. The revengeful ghosts 
of two mangled generations W'cre laid for ever. Richard’s death 
also ended the Plantagenet line. For over three hundred years 
this strong race of w^arrior and statesmen kings., whose gifts 
and vices were upon the highest scale, wliose sense of author¬ 
ity and Empire had been persistently mainlaincd, now vanished 
from the fortunes of the Island. The Plantagenets and the 
proud, exclusive nobility which their system evolved had torn 
themselves to pieces. The heads of most of the noble houses 
had been cut olT, and their branches extirpated to the second 
and third generation. An oligarchy w'hosc passions, loyalties, 
and crimes had for long wTitten English history was subdued. 
Sprigs of female or bastard lines made dispulahle contacts with 
a departed age. As Coeur de Lion said of his house, “From the 
Devil we sprang and to the Devil we shall go.’' 

At Bosworth the Wars of the Roses reached their final mile¬ 
stone. In the next century the subjects of the Tudors liked to 
consider that the Middle Ages too had come to a close in 
1485, and that a new age had dawned with the accession of 
Henry Tudor. Modern historians prefer to point out that there 
are no sharp dividing lines in this period of our history, and 
that Henry VIl carried on and consolidated much of the work 
of the Yorkist Kings. Certainly the prolongation of strife, 
waste, and insecurity in the fifteenth century had aroused in 
all classes an overpowering desire for strong, ordered govern¬ 
ment. The Parliamentary conception which had prevailed 
under the house of Lancaster had gained many frontiers of 
constitutional rights. These were now to pass into long abey¬ 
ance. Not until the seventeenth century were the old maxims, 
“Grievances before supply,” “Rc.sponsibility of Ministers in 
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accordance with the puhiic will,” “The Crown the servant and 
not the master of the State/' brought again into the light, and, 
as it happened, the glare of a new day. The stir of the Renais¬ 
sance, the storm of tlic Reformation, hurled their new prob¬ 
lems on the bewildered bui also rcinspired mortals of the new 
age upon whicfi f .ngJand entered under the guidance of the 
wise, sad. careful monarch who inaugurated Ifie rudor dicta- 
torsfdp as King Henry VU. 
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33 2 

Hurley. Simon, 276, 278 
Burnell, Robert. Bishop itf Bath and 
Wells, 211, 214, 215 
Bingrcd, King of Mercia, 80, K7 
Bury St Edmunds, 216, 27.^ 

Btishy, Sir John, 281, 284 
Butler, Eleanor, 350 
Butler family of Drniond, 240 
Ryrhtnoth, alderman of Essex, 100-1 
Byzantine Empire, seeks help against 
tlie Turks, 131; diilicukics of Cru¬ 
saders iin, 170 

Cade, Jack, 314, 317 
Cadwallon, King of North W.'des, 
57-8; Tudor descent from, 362 
Cadyand, landing at, 249 
Caen, burial of the ('onqueror in, 
125; Edward 111 captuics, 250; 
Henry V captures, 298 
Caerleon-on-l Jsk, 25, 36 
Calais, besieged by Edward HI, 257 -8; 
burghers of. 257; ceded to England, 
261; murder of Gloucester at, 282; 
Henry V marches to, 294-8; sole 
French possession of England, 309, 
315; mortgaged to Louis XI, 331; 
Warwick and Clarence land from, 
339; refused admittance to, 341; 
mentioned, 291 

Caledonia, people of, 21, 22 4; Ro¬ 
man campaign in, 22, 24; Roman 
w'all across, 29 

Cambridge, Hctiry VI found-s King’s 
College at, 310, 314 
Cambridgeshire, Peasants’ Po^volt in, 
273 

Campbell, house of, 293 
Canterbury, Augustine founds church 
at, 55; coins from mint of, 63; sack 
of, 102; death of Bucket at, 155-6; 
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selection of Archbishop of, 182-3; 
meritkoied, ss O, 6U, 1{>4 
Canllaci, 47 

Canute, Kiiiji of the iutifilish. 102-5, 
107 

C'aractacus, 14 6 
CatauMus, 37 
Carlisle. 20 , |K0 
Ciiriicar'C, H)0 
Caxsivcllaiirms. 12 
CastilU.m, BailiL- ol, 300, 320 
CasOes, Noirnan, r.\b 12o; in Ste- 
pitcr.'s rciuM, 142, md/c tuiL-ines 
a).'ains!, 220 

Catesbv, Sir W’illiatn. 3ol. 366 
Cal hares, 105 

Catherine, (7aeen of Henry V. 209; 

rnarries Owen I ud^>I. 362 
t'avalry, Arthurian, 44, N3)rrnan, li‘>; 
edipse of rnaili'ti, 220; Iona hows 
ap.ainst. 243-4. 254-6 
Celtie, inioads on Brit.on, 6 10; sur¬ 
vivals in Saxon Britain, 46 /; mis¬ 
sionaries. 59; .'ill, 64 
C eltie Chnrehes, 52 7, 59-60 
Cerdic, 48 
i(2erne Abbey, 346 
Chain/, 176 
Chancery, the. 213 
Charioi ■tij.'.hriny, 12 
Charles I, Holy Boman Fmperor 
(A’harU'tua,iine, 62 3. 71. Oj 
Charles 111. Ibhy Roman linpcror 
I the FaO, hi 

C harles 1\, ]Je4v Roman 1 tnpersrr. 
2.54 

Charles HI, Kin,e: of J-ranee fihe 
Simple). 97. JOS 

Charles IV. Kinp of I ranee, 233. 247 
Charles VI, Kiii)?. of France, 29-1; 
daughter of, 2b0; recognises Henry 
V as his heir. 299, death r>f, 302 
Charles VII, King c-f France (Dau¬ 
phin and Henry V, 294 6; reigns in 
Southern Fr.iiiee, 303, weaknes.s of, 
304; Joan of Arc recognises. 305; 
eoronatioii of, 3t)7, abandons Juan, 
308 

Charles Martel, 66 
Chateau Claillaid, 176. 181 
C'huucer, (4eofTre>', 277 
('heney, vSn Jolni, 366 
Cheshire, Rc.isanls’ Revolt in. 273 
Chester. Ftanulf de Blundcvill. liarl 
of. (89 -90 

Chester, Kannlf dc Cernon, Far! of, 

1 -14 

Chester, Rrunan base at, 16. 25, 31, 
36; Vikings raid, ItH); snbnut.s to 
William, 122 


Chesler Ic-Street, 83 
Chichester, see tr.ansferred to, 130 
Chinon, death of Henry H at, 1.50 
Chippenham. Battle of. K4, 86 
Chris'.ianity in Roman Fmpiie, 32-3, 
52; Bnlisli, 52-7, 58-60, Ireland eon 
veiled le*. 52-4; b'ngUsh conversion 
to, 54 6. 59 60; fust jrileifiatioiia! 
oiganisathni, 65 6; conversiem ca 
Danes to, 82, K6. 93 
Church, the, British rm/rv I-’ap:i', 
5-f--6, 58 60; sanctuary of learnii;;, 
and ku\.'svledge, 65 h; power arul 
nelies of, 65. 72. 15!. 311; Vikno; 
raids an<i, 70- !, 72; Norman reia- 
tions wiili. 106; eflcci of C'ompjc.u 
on linglish, 129 30; Stephen aiitag 
onises, 140, ehalleiigc of. to Stale, 
151 2; raises money t(,)r Hiehard *. 
r.msoiTi, 174; .bdm seizes lands v.i\ 
i83; oppo.st-s Papal sovereignly r)t 
Ivngj.ind 11S4, snpporis Henry HI, 
Pro 1; foreigners appointed lo ben- 
elices i)f. 197; refuses ahl to Hernv, 
198; Fdward I and, 209-10, 214-5; 
and Statute of Mortm.iin, 211; ta>, 
ation of lands of, 216; m Scotland. 
239; unpopularity ol, in lourteenth 
tr'ntury, 263-4; claims excmpfiiui 
troni taxation, 264; Wydif aru;, 
264 5. 274 5; as landlord after Biad' 
Death, 270; demand tor division c>i 
properis of. 272. 288, 300; suppies- 
Sion ot Lollards by, 274-5, and 
punishment of lieresy. 288 
(■ inqne Pi'rts, IH^. 203. 248 
Ciiencesier, rising in. 289 
Civil Seivice. Norman beginnings of, 
135. I4<.t, 175; under Fdward 1 , 213 
Clarence. (,»eotge, Duke (.0, plots 
against Fdward IV. 339-41; takes 
refuge in France, 141; rejoins his 
brother, 342-3, 344-5; death of, 356 
Clarence, Isabella, lAuchess of, 339. 
341 

Clarence. Lionel, Duke of, 242 
Clarendon, Constii utioas of, 146, 153, 

15t) 

Classes Britannii.a, 36 
Claudian, court poet, 39 
C’i.iudnis, C iesai, 13 16 
Clement IV. Pope. 207 
Clilford, eighth Baron, 323 
Clifford, ninth Baron, 325, .126, 329 
Cltto, William, the, 137 
Cloniarf, Battle of, 239 
Clvde. river, Romans reach, 22 
CobhaTn, Flcanor, 311 
Coinage, Uelgic. 9-10; Arabic, of 
Dtfa. 63 

Colchester, founding of, 9; capital of 
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Crmobeliniis, 14; sackinp: of, 17; 
I ondon superKtidcs, 28 
Lollmgbourne, sometime Sherifl of 
Worcester, 361 
CoUnnba, Si, 53’'4 

Common Law, 158-65; origins of, 8^, 
146; trial by jury in, 15W6(), 163; 
courts of, I6J-2; writ systent in, 
162; dates from 1186, 163; differs 
from Roman law, 163-64; largely 
unwritten, 164, ‘‘case law” in, 165; 
bounds fixed to freedom of, 226 
Common Pleas Court (»f, 162 
Commons, House of, of Edward HI, 
262 -4. See Parliament 
Cornpj(>gTie, Joan of Arc captured at„ 
.307 

ComvTi, .lohn (“llH- Red”), 226, 2.35 
( onnaugbt, 242 
' 'Conquistadorcs,” 24(1 
■Conrad, Emperor, 104 
Conrad of Montferrat, 167, 171 
(. onstantltie, Emperor, 39 
4..'onstant.iriCv King of the Scots. 96-7 
f'onstantinopie, Norsemen attack, 67, 
69, 72; Fiist Crusade at, 1.32; Ihiid 
Crusade at, 170 
Constaniius, Emperor, 31 
Constantins Chlorus, Emperor, 26, 
37-8 

clork, 239 

CotnwaU, Viking raids on, 100 
Coroner, 175 

Count of the Saxon Sliore, 35, 38 
Counties, seat of potential opposition, 
128 

CC.)unty courts, 128, 136 
Courtenay, William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 274 

Courts of Justice, under ffenry I, 

135- 6 

Coutances, Walter do. Archbishop of 
Rouen, 172-3, 175 
Coventry, Warwick in, 344 
Crassiis, Triumvir, 2 
Cravant, Battle of, 303-4 
Crt’cy, Battle of, 252 -6, 294-6 
Crick]ade, Danes at, 94 
Cromwell, Oliver, and the Jews, 213 
Crown, Normans strengthen power of. 
J34--5; revenues of Norman, 135; 
theory of divine appointment of. 
134, 152; as protector of people, 

136- 7, 209- 10; quarrels between 
Church and. 150-1, 210, 214; bound 
by law, 188-9; victory of barons 
over, 199-200, 200-2; money-raising 
difficulties of, 215-6, 247-8, 249- 50, 
268, 277; relations between Parlia¬ 
ment and. 226-7; of Scotland, 237' 8; 
finances of, 348; gaicu, from Wars 


37.1 

of Roses, 348; powers of, under 
Tudt)rs. 367-8 

Crusade, f irst, 131; "People's,” 132; 
Third, 166 7, 169-71, 176; Henry 
IV dreams of, 292, Henry V dreams 
of. 293, 299, 301 

Cumberland, Rufus conquers, 131 
C»iiJobelinu.s, 14 

Curia Regis, Nnrrnan, H»6, 127, 134-5; 
nf Henry IE 161 elected mern- 
bers of, log; and development of 
Parliament, 200 -1; barons gain con¬ 
trol of, under Edsvard II, 228 
Cuthbert, St, relics ul, 83 
Cvuric, 48 
Cyprus, 169 70 

Dancgekl 80, 82; retaincft by Nor¬ 
mans, 127 

Danelaw, 82, 88; Danes attack from, 
92-5; conquest, of, 9.5; Sweyn sub¬ 
dues;, 102 

Danes, invade l.ngland, 4.5. 72-6; 
raid.s of, 67 8, 70 1, 92; cruelty of, 
67; settlements of. 76, 81 2, 82-3; 
defeated at Asiitov/n, 77-8, Alfred 
comes to terms with, 78, 8.1-4, 8t>-7; 
bequests of, to English character, 
7-8, 97; conversions of, to Christi¬ 
anity, 82, 86, 93, 94; treachery of, 
8.E 92; submit to Edw'ard the Elder, 
95; at battle of Maldon, l(Xl-2; 
massacre of, 101; conquer Eng¬ 
land, 101-3. See also Vikings 
Dartmouth, 343 
David, St. 52 

David 1, King of Scotland, 141, 144 
David II, King of Scotland, 235, 246,, 
257 

fJe Heretico Comburendo, 288 
Deal, 10 
Deddington, 229 
Derby, Danes in, 60 
Despenser, Bishop Ic, of Norwich, 273 
Despeaser, Hugh, father and son, 233 
Devon, Huniphrev Statiord, Earl of, 
339-40 

Devon, Thornus, fifth Earl of, .321, 
330 

Devon, John, eighth Earl, 346 
Devonshire, Viking raids on, 100; ris¬ 
ing against Kicbard III in, 360 
Dio Cassia's. 24 
Diocletian, Emperor, 37 
Domesday Book, 12(v-K, 160 
Domitian, Emperor, 29 
Doncaster, 57 
Dorchester, 70 
Dorset, Celtic conquest of, 8 
Dorset, Earl of —sec Somerset, third 
Duke of 
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Dorset, Marquis ol, 36.1 
Douglas, Archibald, Ear) of, 303 
Douglas, Sir James, and Bruce\s heart, 
235 

Douglases, '‘Black” and ‘“Red,” 230 
Dover, Roman tleet otf, 10; Romano- 
Brjiish naval station, 36; King John 
at, 1S6 

Dover, Sifajis c»f, 6 
Druidism, 3, U>, 21 

Dublin, fotindation of, 69, 72, 239; 
Viking kings of, 75, 96 7; the 
“Bale” of, 241 
Duel, trial by. 160 

Dtikc of the Northero Marches, 35, 38 

Dumbarton, 75 

Dumfries. 225 

Dundalk, Battle of, 242 

Dunois, Jean, 306, 309 

Dunstable. 32H 

Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
98, 103 

Dunstanburgh Castle, 331. 

Dupplin Moor, Battle of. 246 
Durham, Brinec-Bishops of, H3, 122 

East Anglia, C'eltic missionaries in, 
59; Dffa beheads king of, 63; Viking 
raids on, (>9- 70; conquered by Vi¬ 
kings, 73-6; Vikings settle in, 81, 
87; Danish legacies to, 81, 83; at¬ 
tacks by Danes from, 94; conquest 
of, by Edward 1, 9.5; Black Death 
in, 270; Beasanus’ Revolt in, 273 
Bcclesiustical cemrts, 156, 215 
Edgar, King of the English, 98 
Edgar the Athcling, i;V2 
Edgeott, Battle of. .140 
Evdinburuh, yields to Edward I, 223 
Eidmund, St, King of Ea.st Anglia, 75, 
.104 

Edmund Ironside, 102-3 
Ihlniund the Atheling, King, 96-7 
Ed red, King, 97 

Edward the Confessor, King, 107-8; 

l aws of, 89; death of, tlO, 115 
Edward the Elder, King, 92, 94-5 
Edward I, King of England, Common 
Law in reign of, 164; builds up roy¬ 
alist party. 203; captured at I,ewes, 
203-4; unilc.s baronial party, 206; 
defeats de Mont fort, 206-7, 228; 
follows policy of moderation, 207-8; 
on Cru.sade, 207; influence of dc 
Monlforl on, 208, long “apprentice¬ 
ship” of, 208; character and ap¬ 
pearance of. 208-9; accession of, 
209; administrative reforms of, 210, 
212-5, 226--7; statutory achieve¬ 

ments of, 211-2, 226; expels Jews, 
212-3; in conflict with Church, 


214- 5, 216; and w'.ar wdth France, 

215- -6, 222; in conOict with barons, 

216- 8, 228; conquers Wales, 219, 
228; arbilralcs in Scottish succes¬ 
sion, 221-2; at war with Scotland. 
223-5; and Ireland, 241; mentioned, 
201-2 

Edward II, plan (o marry Margaret 
of Scotland, 221; marriage of, 221; 
WTakness of. 228, 23t); favouritCvS of, 
228. 231, 233.; defeaied at Bannock- 
burn, 230; builds up roy.alLsl party, 
233; murder of, 234 

Edward III, used as pawn in deposi¬ 
tion of father, 234; Balliors con¬ 
cessions to, 246; minority of, 244 5; 
marriage of. 245; French wars of, 
248-58. 260-2; Navy of, 248-9; 

rnoney-raisiiig methods of, 250; at 
Crecy, 25I -t>; BarliameiUary devei- 
opmenr in reign of. 262-3; old age 
and death of, 265 -6; descendants 
of, and Wars ol Roses, 3 if)-7; inen- 
tioned. 243 

Edward IV, accession of, 288; Earl 
of March, 320; Duke of York, 342; 
enters London. 328. 345, 347; de¬ 
clared King, 329- 30; ill-requited 
clemency of, 332-4; 335; cJiaracter 
of, 335-6, 348 9; marriage of, 337- 
8, 350, 3.55; makes alliance with 
Burgundy 338 9; Warwick plots 
against, 339 -40, 340-1; in hands of 
Warw'ick, 340; Warwick and Mar 
garct combhic against, 341-2; 
makes overtures to Clarence, 342- 
3; followers de.sert, 343; Burgundy 
supports, 343; defetits Warwick, 
344-^»; defeats Margaret at Tewkes¬ 
bury, 346-7; “lives of hi.s own,” 
348-9; and death of Clarence, 350; 
death of, 351; question of legiti¬ 
macy of, 355 

Edward V, ousting of, 288, 355; 
under protection of Earl Rivers, 
352; Richard obtains possession of, 
352; in Tower, 353; question of 
legitimacy of, 355-6; murder of, 
358-9 

Edward. Prince of Wales (the Black 
Prince), at Crikey, 252-3, 254-6; at 
Poitiers, 260-1; death of, 266 

Edward, Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry VI, birth of, 321-2; disin¬ 
herited by father, 325; fierceness 
of, 328; with his mother in escape 
and exile, 332 .3, 341; betrothal of, 
342, 350; lands in England, 346; 
death of, 347 

Edw'ard Balliol, King of Scotland, 
246 
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Edward Bruce, King of Irekmd, 242 
Edwin, Earl, 116, 119, 122 
Edwin, King of Northumbria, 56-7 
Fjiberl, King of Northumbria, 75 
I pbert. King of Wessex, 77 
Epiahard, on Viking raids, 71 
E; ypt, Jerusalem in hands of, 132 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, Queen of 
Henry 11, divorce and marriage of, 
144-5, 149; estranged from Henry, 
149, 157; Richard leaves England 
In charge of, 169, 173-4; at death 
of Richard, 177; and accession of 
John, 178; Arthur attacks, 180; 
death of, 182 

Eieauor of Castile, Queen of Ed¬ 
ward 1, 215 

Eleanor of Provence, Queen of Henry 
IH, 197, 205, 215 

Elfric, Abbot of Eynsliam, CathcMic 
Homilies of, 9H 

lli/abcth. Princess, niarriape of, with 
Henry 'I'udor, 359, 362-3, 367; 

Richard III and, 363 
r.li/abeth Woodville, Queen of Ed¬ 
ward IV. 336; ennoblement of fam¬ 
ily of, 338, 352; question of valid¬ 
ity of marriage of, 350, 355; chil¬ 
dren of, 351; takes sanctuary, 353- 
4, 355, 359; accused of witchcralt, 
354; taken into favour, 363 
nia, 48 

Ella, King of Northumbna, 73 
Ellandun, Battle of, 77 
Ely, 107; 207; Castle of„ 123 
Emma of Normandy, Queen, 103, 
106-7 

England, barbaric and heathen, 51; 
Christianity reaches, 53 8; conflict 
between Roman and British 
Churches in, 55-6; 59-60; North¬ 
umbrian ovcrlordshtp of, 56 7; 
Anglo-Saxon, 6(E 4; Viking attacks 
on, 66-7, 70-6, 91-4, poor 

defences of, 72, 109-10; Danes set¬ 
tle in, 76, 81, 81 3; reconque.sf of, 
95, 96-7; administrative reconstruc¬ 
tion of, under Fidgar, 98; Saxi>n 
monarchy of, 107, 109; political 
W'eakness m, iiridcr Edward the 
Confessor, 109 10; justification for 
Normzm invasion c»f. 114; Norman 
invasion of, 116-21, 121-23; sub- 
jugal ion of, 122-3, 126; Norman 
castles arise in, 122-3, 126; French 
culture in, 123; effect of Norman 
conquest on, 126 130; Saxon local 
government relamed in, 127 -8; new 
bishoprics and abbeys in, 129; 
barons’ revolts in, 131, 133-4, 189- 
93; administrative machinery of 


Henry T and Henrv II, 134-7, 346-- 
8, 158-63, 175-6, IHI-2; disputed 
succession to throne, 137 8; civil 
war in. 141, 145, 203-4, 205-8 {see 
also Roses, Wars of); a coherent 
kingdom, 1-16; at w'ar with France, 
150 1, 174 -7, 215-6, 222-5, 24(V-58, 
259-62. 277, 292 98. 299-300, 348- 
9; Constitution of, 158, 200, 227; 
Ousiuliug /cai in, 166--7; Richard 
I raises tnoncy in, 169; collection 
of ransom nioricy in. 173-4; under 
Hubert Waller's administration, 
175, 181; aw'akeiuug of nationalism 
in, 178; hoses Angevin Empire, 
181; laid under interdict, 183; a 
fief of the Papacy, 184, 189; re¬ 
bellion in, against Juhn, 1H9-90; 
champions of rights of, 191, 193-4; 
beginnings of Parliament in, 200-2, 
226 7; Tjnresi in after Je Montfort’s 
death, 2()7; money-leritling in, 212; 
at war with vScotland, 216, 222'26, 
228, 234-37, 246; claims overlord- 
ship of Scotland, 221; aidss Doug¬ 
lases against Stuarts, 237-H; 
intervention of, in Ixeland, 239-42; 
dainis throne of France, 247-8; 
wool trade of. 247-8, 250; Calais 
falls to. 257-8; Black Death in, 
258-9; EtcocIi acquisition of, 261; 
eagerness for war in, 268, 269, 293; 
wish for practical freedom in, 275; 
succession in male line in, 288; 
wealthy warring iK'bles of, 310-U, 
314 6; anger in, at loss of France, 
311-5, 320; relapsing into barbaric 
confusion. 316; the Duke of York 
restores order in. 321-2; weakened 
by civil warns, 338; and baiance of 
power, 338 

English; first King of, 62; Norman 
iistermarn'age w'ilh, 123; of four¬ 
teenth century compared with 
French. 275; driven out of F'rance, 
306, 309, 311, 314; Joan of Arc 
sold to, 308-9; distnxst of, for 
Richard HI, 356 

English Channel, Romans prepare to 
cross, 3; damage to Roman ships 
in, 10-12; fights betw'cen English, 
and French in, 215, 248-66 

English language, first public docu¬ 
ment issued in, 201 

Eric, King of East Anglia, 94 

Eissex, Celtic conquest of, 8; Peas¬ 
ants’ Revolt in, 272; Yorkist sym¬ 
pathies of, 32H; feeling against 
Richard HI in, 358 

Ethandun, Battle of, 86 

EUielbaJd, Kijxg of Mercia, 61 
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Ethelbert, KiiiR of Kent, SV-f 
Etlieificdii, “I.ady of Ihe Mercians,*’ 
95 

Elbe! red, Earl of Mercia, marries 
Alfrcil’s daupbter, H7, 95; Eondon 
in keepioK of, 87; Ughis Vikings, 
93; death of, 95 

Elhclred, Kinn of Wessex, 75, 77-8 
Erhelrcd the Lhiready, King of the 
English. 1(H)-3; lot-? 

Hthelwald, 94 

Ethelvvold, Bishop of Winchester, 98 
Eton, Henry VJ founds college, at, 
310, 314 

Evesham, Battle of, 206 
Exchequer of Heiuy 1, 135; of Ed* 
w;ird I, 213 

Exchequer, Court of, 161 
Exeter, seized by Danes. 83; besieged 
by Danes, 92; massacre in. 101; 
sec transferred to, 130 
Exetet, Henrv Holland, Duke of, 332, 
338 

Exeter, f ord, 326, 330 
Exmoor, Danish defeat on, 85 

Fabvan, Richard, (ronycie of, 357 
Ealaise, 112-3, 179 
Falkirk, Battle of, 22.3 
Ealsiaff, Sir John. 303 
Earingdon, Thomas, 272 
Faroe Islands, 72 

Fen Country, ravages of barons in, 
142 

Ferry Bridge, skirmish at, 329 
Feudal levy, disappearance of, 217, 
219; ai Falkirk, 225 
Feudal system, strength of, 113, 133; 
sanctity of oaths in. 114-5, 138; es¬ 
sence of, 128; English distinct from 
Continental, 128; central power su¬ 
persedes, 146, 151; infringements 

of privileges of, 182; and Magna 
Carta, 187-8; development from, in 
Edward I’s reign, 211; disappear¬ 
ance of physical basis of, 220; in 
Scotland. 238; introduced into Ire¬ 
land. 219--4t); effect of Black Death 
on. 268-72 

Fitzgerald family, 240, 242 
Flagellants, 259 

Flanders, William I allied to, 115; as¬ 
sists in Norman invasion, 117; 
County of, 149: campaign of Ed¬ 
ward 1 in, 217; embargo on wool 
trade with, 247 8; French venge¬ 
ance on, 249 
Flint Castle, 284 
Fli>rcntine bankers, 213, 250 
Forest, Charier of the. 217 
Forie.seue, Sir John, 275 


Forth, rlvef, Romans reach, 22 
France, Arab threat to. 66; Viking 
raids on, 67. 72, 91; u.ssists in 
Norman invasion, 117; seeks ic 
weaken Norman dukes, 124, 137, 
149-50; war between England and, 
137, 150 51, 174 6, 215 6, 222 5. 
246- 58, 260- 2, 268, 292-99, 3(.X'i. 
303-09, 349; Flenry H's possessions 
in, 143-4, 149-50; crusading zeal it?. 
166; feeling of unity in, 178; rc- 
gaias Normandy, 181; Henry 11! 
sails for. suppression of Albigense;; 
in, 195-6; ('.'onstitution of, 201; 
Scotland’s alliance with, 215, 223, 
235. 246, 257: vScfrttish ruling houses 
and. 23 5; army of, 244; concessions 
to (1327), 244; English claitn to 
throne of, 247; defeat of, 260-2; 
alliance of Richard II with, 2HI; 
mortal strife ol parties in, 294; 
Henry VI crowned king of, 302; 
Scots army m, 303; conception of 
nationality in, 304, 308; English 
driven from. 306, 308-9, 311, 314- 
15, 320; truce with, Maine ceded to, 
312; helps Margaret of Aiijou, 330- 
3; havoc caused by wars in, 33/; 
English refugees in. 338; Warwick 
Becks alliance with, 337; combines 
with England against Burgundy, 
344; Edward IV’s treaty with, 349; 
Henry Tudor takes refuge in, 362 
Franchise, statute of 1429 fixing, 315 
Franks, kings of, 91; in Palestine. 

132; jury originating among. 159 
Frederick 1, Iloly Roman Emperor 
(Barbarossa), 156; Crusade of, 

t6C- 7, V70 

Frederick 11, Holy Roman Eimperor, 
197, 198 

French: of fourteenth century com¬ 
pared with Engiisti, 275-6; artillery, 
defeats English, 309 
Fr^teval, 154 

Froissart, quotations from, 234, 249, 
251; on Cr6cy, 251-6 
Fulk, King of Jerusalem, 143 
Fyrd, Saxon militia, 85, 87, 92, 219; 
at Flastmgs, 118 20; supports the 
Conqueror, 123; supports Rufus, 
131 

Callow,ly, 238 
Garter, Order of the. 266 
Gascony, F’nglish possessions in, 144, 
244; Simon de Montforl governor 
of, 199; declared forfeit, 215; cam¬ 
paigns in, 215, 360; barons rcfu.se to 
serve in. 216-7; mercenaries from, 
21,9; sci^ed by Charles IV, 234; 
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warfare on frontiers of, 246-7; Eng- 
liiih confirmed in possession of, 
261; loss of, 315, 320 
Gaul, 2, 39 

Gauls, British aflinities to, 21 
Gaveston, Piers, 228, 233 
Genoese cross bowmen, 249, 251; at 
Cr^cy, 253-4 

Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, 138, 143 
Geoffrey, Duke of Brittany, 157, 178 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 43 -44 
Gerald of Windsor, 240 
(ierberoi, 124 
(iermanvis. St, 40-1, 53 
Germany. Uimum wars in, 2, 3; in¬ 
vaders from, 40-1, 44 , 47-H; Cm- 
sadinj? zeal in, 166, 170; Cceur dc 
Lion imprisoned in. 177 
Ghent, 248-9 
Gildas the Wise, 41-6, 61 
Gisors, 176 

Gilendower, Owen. 289-90 
Gloucester, 17, 190 

Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, at 
Agincourl, 296; marriages of, 299, 
304, 311; Protector, 302, 304; Beau¬ 
fort’s plot against, 31.1-13; death 
of, 313 

Gloucester, Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of, 277-8. 285 
Gloucester, Ciilbcrt de Clare, Earl of, 
205-07 

Gloucester, Richard de Clare, Earl of, 
202-03 

Gloucester, Robert, Earl of, 140, 143 
Gloucester, Statute of, 211 
Godfrey de Bouillon, 132 
Godwin, Earl, 107-09, 113 
Gokstad long-ship, 68 
Cordon, house of, 238 
Gratlan, Emperor, 39 
Gratianus, u.surper, 39 
Cireat Council, elected membenj of, 
198 

Greene, Sir Henry, 281, 284 
Greenland, 72 
Gregory I, Pope, 54 
Gregory VIl, Pope, 129. 152 
Gregory IX, Pope, 197 
Grey, Lord, 352, 355 
Grey, Sir John, 336 
Grey, Sir Ralph, 332 
Grey of Ruthven, Lord, 325 
Grosseteste, Robert, Bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, 191, 198-202 

Guienne, 179; Henry 11, Lord of, 148; 
loss of, 309 

Gunnliild, death of, 101 
Guns, James II of Scotland interested 
in, 237; at siege of Calais, 257; in¬ 
vention of, 259. See also Artillery 


Guthlac, St, 61 

Guihrum I, King of the Danes, attack 
of, 83; defeat and conversion of, 
86-7; Alfred's treaty with. 88; death 
of, 91 

Ciuihrunj H, King of the Danes, 94~ 
95 

Guv of Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, 
166 

Hadrian, Empemr. 29 
Hadrian of Carthage, CJlinstian mis¬ 
sionary, 60 

Hadrian's Wall, building of, 29-30; 
attacks on, 35; piercing of, 37 9, 
41-3; battle between Britons and 
Saxons on. 58 

H<TSten, Viking Jeadcr, 92-3 

Hainaiik, Sir John. 254 

Hales, Sir Robert, 272 

Halfdcnc, King of the Vikings, 83 

Halidon Hill, Battle ot, 246 

Halley’s Comet, 116 

Hall’s Chronicle, 324 

Hamp.shire, Celtic conquest of, 8; 

British place-names in. 46 7 
Hardicanute, 106 

Harfleur, capture of, 294-6; Rich¬ 
mond embarks from, 361 
Harlech Castle, 325; siege of, 335, 
362 

Harold, King of the English, ri)lc.s 
under Edward, 108; pronibcs crown 
to William, 114; crowned King, 

115- 6; defeats Northern invaders, 

116- 7; at Buttle of Hastings, 118- 21 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, 

116-7 

Hastings, Battle of, 119-21, 149 
Hastings, Lord, 353 4 
Hattin, Battle of, 116 
Hedgelcy Moor, Battle of, 334 
Hengist, 42, 48; founds, monarchy in 
Kent, 63 

Henry V, Holy Roman Emperor, 137 
Henry VI, Holy Roman Emperor, 
171-4 

Henry I, King of England, father’s 
legacy to. 124; accession of, 133; 
Saxon wife of, 133; conquers Nor¬ 
mandy, 134; internal government 
of, 134-7, 158; lights in France, 
137; loses his son, 137-8; death of, 
140; bastard son of, 140; and the 
Church, 152-3 

Henry 11, leads Maud’s forces against 
Stephen, 143; Empire of, 144-5, 
146, 149-50, 156; renders homage 
to Louis vn, 144; marries Eleanor, 
144; victories of, 144-5; accession 
of, 145; administrative achieve- 
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merits of, 146, 158 63; quarrel of, 
willi Chiitch, M6, 151 56; appear¬ 
ance and character of, 148; sons 
of, 146. 157; and Beckct, 151-5, 
death of, 157, 167; chaniics in ihc 
law in time of, 164 5; Insli adven 
turcs of, 236 41 

Henry Ill, accession of, }6(V |; 
aclnevenients of reic'n of, 16) 2; 
C't'urt parly of, 164, !66 6H; sails 
foe Erance, 164, character of, 167; 
fort'ijL'.n favonrues ot, in/; ell>'rts 
to y.et money, 168; exti ;iva|!,ant 
follies of, 168-66; oppi’sition (o, 
169; yields to pressiiie. 166; re¬ 
pudiates relorms, 2{i3, capiurcil at 
Lewes, 264; at battle of f«vcsham. 
206; last years and death of. 207- 8 

.Henry IV, son eit John of iiaiinl, 
276; opposes Richard II. 277; re¬ 
conciled to Richard, 276, 280, 282; 
exiled. 28.1. revolt of, 2K4; ascends 
throne, 284; chtiracter of, 2H6 7, 
286; eonst itutional mcmaich, 286- 8, 
290-1; plots and risintrs apainst. 
286-61; illness and death of. 26! 2 

Henry V, holds Scottish kinp pris¬ 
oner. 236; as Rrince of Wales. 291- 
2; cha racier and afipca ranee -of, 
262-3, 300: tit vvar wiili t rance, 
263 68; at Artincourt, 265-K; rec¬ 
ognised as Kill);, of France, 299; 
position of. in Fan ope. 268; na¬ 
tional outlook of. 266; persecutes 
Lollards. 30t)-t)!; death of. 301 

Henry VI, virtues and weaknesses of, 
302, 31tFll. 313; people's love for, 
302; crowned in Paris, 306. ajO; 
marriage of, 312 3; seeks to save 
.Siitlolk, 314; right of succession of, 
316-8; refuses to nominate York 
as heir, 318; m.ulnes.s of, 320-1; 
birth of son to, 32J; in Yorkist 
hands, 323, 3 25; settles succession 
on York, 325; at second flattie of 
St Albans, 326; reimited to; Queen, 
328; after Battle of rowton, 330; 
retires to Cumberland. 332; Somer¬ 
set rejoins. 333 4; imprisoned in 
Tower, 3,34. 345; brought out from 
prison to the tlirone, 343; inunier 
of, 347 

Henry VH at Harlech, 335; ami the 
princes in the Tower, 358; marriage 
of, 356, 362- 3. 367; abortive inva¬ 
sion of, 360; claim of, to throne, 
362 3; in F’rance, 302 3; invades 
England. 3Ci 6; accessi*>n of, 367 

Henry 1, King of FTance, 1J2 

Henry, Duke of Normandy, crowned 


in father’s lifetime. 154; rebellion 
of. 157: death of, 157 
Henry. Duke of Saxony, 156 
Henry of Bkais, Bisht)p of Win¬ 
chester, 141 
Hepfarcliy, the, 61 

.HerefortI, Humphrey tic Bohun, Earl 
of, 21C-7 

Horc-sy.. punishment of, 288 
Hetcwaid the W.ike, J23 
Herodtnus, 6 

‘'llerrmgs, Battle of the,” 303 
Herrloi dsho e, Cehic conquest of, 8; 

iT-asants Revolt in, 273 
Hexham, Hattie of, 334 
Flighlands, a federation of clans, 
2 t,s-u 

Ilistoru'i Britonum, 41 
H(.>lt Castle. 333 
IfonoriiKS, faniiLTor, 40 
Horsa, 48 
Hospitallers, 166 
Hotspur \ee Percy, Henry" 

Hugli the Creai, 67 
Humber, tile, 41, 74, 116 
Hundted 5'ears War, 248 58 
Hundreds. 68. 128 
Htmgerfoid, Sir Walter. 295 
Hiiniingdonshiie, F^easanls’ Revolt in, 
273 

Huss, John, 274 

Iceland, 6, 67 

Iccni, revolt of, 17 

hla, .King of Northumberland, 48 

lc*rne. 6 

Illyrians, 26. 32 

Innocent HI. Pope, and King John, 
182-5 

Innocent IV, Pope, 197 
Inns of Court , 165 
Iona, 53, 56; Viking raids on, 71 
Ireland, St Patrick in, 52-3; Church 
of. 53, 56; battles between Norse¬ 
men in, 67; Viking raids on, 71, 
73, 236; Fiancs settle in, 75; Nor¬ 
mans and, 125, 240; Henry II, 
Lord of, 156; medieval, 239-43; 
High King of, 239-40; English in, 

239- 43; Anglo-Norman barons of, 

240- 1; Parliament of, 241; English 
kings visit, 241-2; Duke of York 
in, 317- 8, 325; in Tudor times, 
242; reservoir of men and supplies, 
276; Richard’s expedition to, 280, 
284 

Iron Age, 7-8 
Isattc H, Emperor. 170 
Isabella, Queen of Edward 11, mar¬ 
ries Edward, 224; unites w'lth 
Mortimer to depose Edward, 234; 
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rule of, 244-5; imprisonment of, 

245 

abclla. King John’s Queen, 198 
Islam, rise of, 66 
sles, l ord of tl\c, 226 
lialy, money lenders from, 213 
var The Uoncless, 74-5 
Taillcfcr, 119 

Jacqueline, Princess of Holland and 
llainanlt, 2‘79, 304, U1 
JacqucUa of I.uxcmbourg, 336 
Jaffa, 171 

James 1, King of Scotland, 236 

James 11. 237 8 

James HI, 237 

James IV, 23H 

James (he Deacon, 59 

Jargeau, 307 

Jarrow, Danes defeated at, 71 
Jcrusalen^ recovered in I'lrsi Crnsadc, 
132; taken by Saladin, 166; viewed 
by Cixur de Lion, 171; struggle tor 
crown i>f. 171; titular kingdom of, 
332 

Jews, acquire land, 212--3; expulsion 
of, 213 

Joan of Arc, visions of, 305; con¬ 
vinces King and Court, 305 6; 
vii.lories of, 306 7; seeks to go 
home, 307; trial and execution of, 
308 9 

John, King of Bohemia, 254 
John, King of England, rebels against 
his father, 157; plots against Rich¬ 
ard, 172-174, 176; estates of, 172; 
forgiven by Richard, 174; ascends 
tlirone, 177. 178; character of, 177; 
refuses to attend French Court, 
179, captures and kills Arthur, 180; 
loses French provinces, 181; an¬ 
tagonises barons, 182, 185, 189; 
quarrels with Papacy, 182-3; in 
partnership with Papacy, 184 5; 
signs Magna Carta, 186-7; death 
of, 187, 189-90; in Ireland, 241 
John II, King of J'rance, 260-1 
John of Gaunt—.vec Lancaster, Duke 
of 

Julius Ctesar, determines on conquest 
of Britain, 2-4; campaigns of, 11- 
12 

Julius Classicianus, 20 
Jury system. 159-61, 163 
Justices; of labour, 270; royal, 136, 
161; travelling, 162 
Jutes, 47 

Kenilworth, 206 

Kent. Celtic conquest of, 8-10; Ro¬ 
man conquest of, 14; Juiish con¬ 


quest of, 42, 47 8; converted lu 
Christiafiity, 54; DfTa’s subjugation 
of, 63; unites with Wessex, 62; 
Viking attacks on. 92, 101-2; rallies 
to Hiiroid, 119, Peasants’ Revolt 
in, 272; Cade’s rebellion in, 314, 
317; Yoikisis' sympathies of, 317, 
320, 329; supports WarvvMck, 343, 
feeling ai^’ainsl liichaid 111 in, 358, 
360 

Kcni. Ifdnumd, Planlagcnei, Fail of, 
245 

Keni, Ihomas Holland, third Lari of, 
289 

Kildare. Viking raids on, 71 
Kilkenny, Statutes of, 242 
King’s Bench, Court of, 162 
King’s Council—.vee Curia Regis 
King’s courts, 136, 158 63 
King's Peace, J59 
Knights Tempi.'iis, 116 
Kynel, .Sir Thomas. 326 

Labourers. .Statute of (1351), 270 
Labrador, 72 

Lambeth, provincial Council of, 214; 

sacked in Peasants’ Revolt, 273 
Lancaster, lunise of. accession to 
throne of, 285; disputes among 
lords of, 331; faction against, 311- 
2, 314; loss of France blamed on, 
314-5; prcdurinuant in Nc)rih, 318, 
328, 330; recovers power after St 
Albans, 324; attempts to reconcile 
with Yorkists, 324 5; defeat of, at 
Towlon, 239 40; execution of lead¬ 
ers of. 334; marriage uniting York¬ 
ists with. 359, 367 

Lancaster, John of Gaunt. Duke of. 
367; in Brittany. 260; joins Wyclif 
in campaign against Church, 264 5; 
burning of .Savoy Palace of, 272; 
Wyclif loses support of, 274; in 
Spain, 276, 279;. joiivs Richard II, 
281; death of, 284; Icgitimatised 
bastards of, 316 
Lancaster, Henry, Earl of, 245 
Lancaster, Thomas, Hurl of. 233 
Lancaster, Thomas of, in Ireland, 242 
Land tenure. Anglo-Saxon. 109 10. 
127 8; Norman, based on military 
service. 113, 126; Magna Carta 

and, 188; and Statutes of West¬ 
minster and. 211 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
130, 150-2 

Langland, William, 269, 271 
Langton, .Stephen, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 183; opposes Papal 
sovereignty of England, 184; in¬ 
fluences barons, 185; at Runny- 
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mede, 186; character of, 192; men¬ 
tioned, 193 

Langton, Walter, Bishop t>f Lichhelti, 
214 

Law, sovereignty of, 256 7, 18S 9 
Laws, Alfred’s BtHik of, 89; of Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor, 89, 133. See 
alxa Common Law 
T.e Mans, 179; Battle of. 157, 167 
Lea, livei, boundary of l>ano)aw, 88; 
Danish ships in, 93 

Leicester, Danes in, 76; captured 
from Danes, 95, Great Council of 
peers at, 322 
Leinstet, King of, 239 
l.eopold. L>uke. ol Austria, 171 
Lesnes Abbey, 272 
Lewes, Battle of, 276 
Liddington Camp, 45 
I.iUebunrie. L'caincil of, f!7 
Limerick, Viking wvmien itt, 67; foun¬ 
dation of, 239 

Lincoln, Kornan legion in, 17 K; 
Danes in, 76; the “j uir" of, 192-3, 
Barliamenl at, 217 
Lincoln, Baltic of, 141 
Lindisfarnc, 70, 83 
Lindisfanie Gospels, 64 
l iterature, beginning of English, 9g 
Llewellyn, Prince of Noiili W'ales, 
189. 196, 199, 206 

Lollards, persecution of the, 274 6, 
288, 3(H>-I 

London, first mention of, 18; sacked 
by Boadicea, 19; Mithraisrn in, 26; 
jRonian. 28, 38; walls of, 35; Ofia 
lakes. 63; Danes and, 77“80, 92-4, 
101 2; Alfred restores, 87, 94; 

Harold prepares for battle in, 119; 
William adv.-tnees on, 122; Maud 
driven from, 141; Becket welcomed 
in, 154; local self-government in, 
175, hostile to John, 189; supports 
de Monifort, 199; John of Gaunt 
mobbed in, 26.5; Peasants’ Revolt 
in, 272-3; welcomes Richard U, 
277; Henry V rides in triumph 
through, 298; Cade’s rebellion in, 
314; Yorkists sympathies of, 317, 
320, 328; attempts at reconciliation 
of orkists and l ancastrians in, 
324; Margaret fails to advance on, 
328; Edw'ard IV enters, 329, 345, 
347; and accession of Richard IH, 
35.S - 6 . 357 

Longchanip, William, Bishop of Ely, 
Justiciar, 169, 172- 3 
Long-ships, Viking. 68 9; King Al¬ 
fred’s, 88 

Lords Appellant, 277-9, 289 
Lords Ordainers, 229, 231-3 


I,ords, House of, under Edward 111, 
262-3 

Losecoai f ield, Battle of, 341 
Louis Vi, King of France, 137 
Louis VII, 144 5, 149 50 
Louis VIH. 189-90, 193 
Louis fX. 203 

Louis XI, aids Margaret against Fd- 
ward, 331; English refugees 
Court of. 338; Warwick takes rt!- 
ug.e witli, 341; makes treaty w'un 
Edward IV, 349 
I ovell. Viscount, 361, 364 
Lowlands, cession of counties to Eng¬ 
land. 235; a leudal area, 238 
Ludlow, 3 IK, 352 
Luniley, Ltir<l, 289 
Lusignan, Hugli do, 180 
Lympne, Briiish-Roman station at, 
35; Vikings land at, 91, 93 
Lyons, Richarti, 272 

Mac.Alpm, Kemieth, King of Scots. 
238 

Mmataa 2A 

Madgwyn, King of North Wales, 45 
M.'jgna (.arta, 185-88; invoked in 
Stuart days, 187; reissues of, 191, 
193 4; Henry 111 refuses to con 
him, )9H; Church upholds, 214; 
conhrmatii’iQ of, by Edward I, 
217-8 

JMahtimct, growth of influence of, 66 
Maidstone, Peasants’ Revolt in, 272 
Maine, William I acquires, 115, 125; 
Henry 1 tights to retain, 137; Henrv 
H, Count of, 144, 149; John’s claim 
to, 177; Arthur docs homage for, 
179; ceded to France, 312 
Maldon. Battle of, 100-2 
Malmesbury, Buttle of, 145 
Man, Isle of, 56, 116. 282 
Manchester, 95 

Manorial courts, 135, 159, 197; super- 
.seded by royal courts, 161--2; and 
vStatute of Gloucester, 211 
Manorial system, breakdown of, 269; 

attempt to re-create, 273 
Mantes, 124 

March, Earl of —xee Edward TV 
March, Edmund Mortiiner, fifth Earl 
of. 293 

Marcher barons, 219; oppose de 
Monifort, 205-6; Edward I curbs 
privileges of, 219; rise against De- 
spensers, 233 
Marcus, Enipcror, 39 
Margaret, Queen of Edward I, 224-5 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry 
VI, 312-3, 314; hostUity of, to 
York, 317, 318; bears u son, 321; 
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and Battle of St Albans, 322--?; 
fights for birthright of son, 325; at 
second Battle of St Albans, 326; 
m(»vcs North, 328. 330; defeated at 
Towton, 329-30; tenacity of pur¬ 
pose of, 330; attacks in North, 3’^!; 
escape of, 333; in exile, 333, 3^4, 
338; combines with Warwick, 341- 
2; remains rn Fiance. 3-U; lands in 
England, 346; captmed by Edward, 
347 

iMargaret, Maid of Norv,>ay, 221 
Marlborough, Statute of, 2t)8 
Matilda, Queen <if Henry I. 133, 145 
Matilda, Queen of W illiam 1. 114 5, 
122, 124 

Maud, Empress t Matilda), married 
to Henry V. Holv Roman Frn- 
peror, 137, 138; right of succession 
of, 13H- 40; marries Count of An¬ 
jou, 138; hghts for her rights. 141; 
her son Henry’s regent in I rancc, 
143-4 

Maxirniari, in Britain. 37 
Maximus, Emperor, 38-9 
Medway, river, 14 

Mellitus, Bishop of Fiast Saxons, 56 
Mercia, in conflict with Northum¬ 
bria, 57-f)l; Celtic missionaries in, 
59; overlordship of. 61: Danish 
invasion of, 74-76, 81, 94- 5; de¬ 
feated by Wessex, 77; Alfred's re¬ 
lations with, 87; in alliance with 
Wessex against Vikings, 91, 93; 
Edward, king ol, 95; submits to 
Sweyn, 102 
Messina, 168 

Middle classes, Simon de Montfort 
the champion of, 202-3, 205-6, 209- 
10; Edward 1 and, 209 
Middlehani, 340, 361 
Mildenhall hoard. 38 
Milford Haven, 364 
Milton, Vikings at. 92 
Mirebeau Castle, 180 
Mithraism, 26 
Moleyus, Bishop, 313. 317 
Molloch Bridge, 365 
Mona —,we Anglesey 
Monasteries, Vikiiig raids on, 70-1, 
83; Alfred seeks reform of, 90; re¬ 
birth of life of, 98; Norman, 129- 
30 

Money lenders, Jewish, 212; Italian, 
213, 250 

Mons Graupius, Battle of, 22-4 
Montagu, John Neville, l.ord —see 
Northumberland, Earl of 
Montfort, Simon I de, 196 
Montfort, Simon 11 de, Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, 196, 199; revolt of. 162, 


203-4; comes to England, 197; con- 
trol.s Government, 200-1, 204-6; 

seeks to reform bartmage, 202; 
captures King and guince, 203; de¬ 
feat and death of, 206 7; achieve 
merits of, 207 8 
Mmugfincry. house of. 134 
Morcar. I-.irl. 116 I lu, 13? 

More, Sir Thomas, 35.4-5, 358, 361 
Mortimer, Fidniund, 290 
Mortimer, Roger, unites witti Isabella 
against Edward H, 233 4; rule of, 
244-- .5; death of. 245 
Mortimer family, 2I9 
Mortimer’s Cross. Battle of, 326, 329 
Moitmain, Statute of. 211 
Morton. John, Bishop of F3 y. 35'4-5; 
356-7 

Mount Badon, Battle of, 41, 45 
Mowbray, Tiiomas —see Nottingham, 
liar I of 

Naples. Queen of, 299 
Narcissus, freed man. 14 
Navy. Roman, 36; King AlfTtaEs, R8; 
lii he! red's 101; of E d ward HI, 
2.48-9; Henry V reorganises, 293-4; 
300; disalleciion in, alter loss of 
France. 314 
Nennius, 42-3, 45 
Neolithic Britain, 5 
Nero, Firnperor, 17, 21 
Neville, Alexander, Archbishop of 
York, 276- 7 

Neville, Anne —see Anne, Queen 
Neville, George. Archbishop of York, 
335; Edward IV, the prisoner of, 
340; and Elizabeth W'oodville, 353 - 
4; arrested by Richard, 354; rtv 
leased, 356 

Neville’s Cross, Battle of, 235, 257 
Newcastle, 331, 334 
Norfolk, Feasants’ Revolt in. 273 
Norfolk, John Howard, first Duke of, 
365-367 

Norfolk, TTiomas Mowbray, Fust 
Duke of, 281. 282 3 
Norfolk, John Mowbray, third Duke 
of, joins York, 320; petitions 
against Somerset, 321; lakes up 
arms, 322; at St Albans, 326; at 
Tow'ton, 330 

Norfolk, Hugh Bigod, first Ear! of, 
205 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, fourth liar! of, 
216-7 

Norham Castle, 332, 334 
Norman dynasty, genc:dogical tree of, 
139 

Normandy, Viking raids on. 67; 
Ethclrcd flees to, 102; Duchy of, 
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)06; William becomes Lord of, 
112 3; Matilda fcgcni in, 122, 124; 
France seeks to r urh piiwer ol, 124 - 
5. H7; mortginte-d to Hntus. HI; 
Henry I cv)riqncis, 144; France an 
tacks. 172 -3, 174; Richard in. 174- 
7; John's clakn t'», 177-80; loss of, 
tc-' Ftance, 18fF ], Bnglisli victories 
in, 249; rcconmicred by France, 
304, 3LS 

Noirnans, and English iavv's, 84, ,so- 
cieiy under, 104; in England ol 
Fdwaril the Contessor. 107 4; ntar- 
ti;\[ qualities of, 113; castles of. 
123; inieirnan v with Englisiq I23-- 
4, 133; in Ireland,, 12?, 240 
Norsemen -sre Vikings 
Ninth Walsharu, 273 
NoriJiallerton, 141 

Nmtharnpfon, Bailie of 32?- 0; brawl 
at, against Somerset, 333 
Northampton, 1 veaty of,, 234 5, M4 
Northey Island. .Danes on, 100 
Noithiunbcrland, Homy ih;rcy, hrsl 
liarl of, 284, 240 

Northumberland. Henry Percy, sec¬ 
ond Ear! of, 243 

Northurnbciiaiu.l, Henry Percy, fourth 
Ear! of, 305- 6 

Nonhuniberland, Jcthu Neville, Lari 
of (Lord Miintagu), at Hedgcicy 
Moor, 334; Miles for Ldw.ard IV, 
335-^8; betrays F.dvsaui, 343 0 
Northumbria. Celtic Jaw in, 47; 
Christianity in, 53-4, 58, 59; over¬ 
lordship of Kings of, 57-tSl; Celtic 
mission to. 54; ehroriicicr of, M; 
raided by Ethdbakl, 61; Danish 
invasion of, 72, 73, 75; Vikings 
setLlc in. 81; aitacK.s from Danes 
of, 44; conquest of, 95, 46; submits 
to Sweyn, 102; lostip;, Lari of, U)9; 
King David invades. 141 
Noiw-ay, rnaranders from, 67, 72; Ln- 
vasiori of Luglmid from, 116-7. See 
also Vikings 
Norwich, 26, 101 

Nottingham, Danes masters of, 75; 
capture of Mortimer and Isabella 
at, 245; Richard H at, 277-H; 
Edward IV at, 334, 343; Richard 
HI at, 364 

Nottingham, I’homas Mowbray, Earl 
Of, 240 

Nottingham DccL.xration, 277-278 

Oath, sanctitv of, In feudal times, 
1 14 5, 138; trial by, 160 
Odo, Bislu'-p of Bayeux, 114, 125 
f)dr>, Count, 41 
Olfa, King of Mercia, 61-4 


OfTa’s Dyke, 63 

Dlaf, King of Dublin, 96-7 

Oiivf, King of the Northmen, 72, 75 

OLif, King of Norw'ay, 117 

Dldcastle. Sir John, 275. 3(X) 

Olney, 340 

O’Neil!, house of, 239, 241 
Ordeal, trial by. 16t) 

< Jrkneys, 116, ?.3K 
Orleans, relief of, 30fv-7 
Orleans. Louis, Duke of, 294 
Ostorius, 15 

O.swald, King of Northumbria, 58 
Oswald. Bisho}) of Worcester, 48 
Osway, King of Northumbria, 58 
Otto !. Holy Roman Empcfor, 97 
Otto IV, Holy Roman Emperor, 184, 
1H5 

Otto, Papal 1 egate, 147 
Oiioboii, Papal Legate. 207 
Oxford, sacked by Danes, 102; Wyclif 
in. 264, Wydif’s intUience in, 274- 
5; l.olhtrds put dow-n .in, 274; Rich¬ 
ard HI in, 357 

Oxford, John dc Verc. tiiirtcenth Eari 
of, 345, 362 

Ox lord. Provisions of, 200, 202-.3, 
207 

Oxbndshiic, Celtic setUement.s in, 8; 
West Saxons defeated in, 63 

Paheolithic Brilairi, 49 
Pale, the, 241-2 
Pale.stinc, 132, 166 

Papacy, and Britisli Churches., 54-^, 
54 nt); OfTa's tribute to, 6.3; Henry 
IPs quarrel with, 151--5; John’s 
quarrel with, 182 3; in partnership 
with John, 184; influence of, over 
Henry 11, 184, 147; and suppres¬ 
sion of AJbigenscs, 145-6; taxes 
English Church. 147-8, 26.3; forbid.s 
cxirnoiclinary taxation of Church 
property, 216; Sicilian plans of, 
148; feeling against, in fourteenth 
century, 263 4 

Paris, Viking sieges of, 69, 72, 73, 91; 
Edward 111 marches on, 250; mas¬ 
sacres by Burgundians in, 294; 
Joan of Are wounded in attack on, 
307; Henry VI crowned in, 309, 310 
Parks, Ireaty of (1259), 202, 215, 
218, (1.303), 224 (1303) 
Lbirliamcm, seeddime of, 200-1; sum¬ 
moned by de Montfort (1265), 
205-4; approves of war with 
France, 216, 247, 250, 260; reluc¬ 
tant to grant taxes, 216; dependence 
of Crown on grants of, 218; Ed¬ 
ward Ps concessions to, 217-8, 222: 
position of, at death of Edward L 
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■i53; pains power through weakness 
of King, 2.\2\ of Ireland, 241; op¬ 
posed to tax on wool.. 2f>0; separa¬ 
tion of Houses of, 262-?; conees- 
■sions of Edward IH to, 263; 
anti clerical leeJing m, 2<>3; eager 
for war, 26K, 277, 293; attempts 
to (ix wages and prices, 270; “Mci- 
citess,” 27H; principle of control 
(if, 271'^; suspends rights and liber- 
lies, 282, 283; Meniv IV di^pencls 
oil, 286-7, 2s>l; increases piower 

over finances, 287; powers of, uiuler 
Lancastrians, 287 8; granted right 
of assent, 293; a ctcaring-hou.sc lor 
rivalries of nobles, 315 6, Edward 
IV rarely c.ilh:, 348 50; Riiliard 111 
revives power of, 360; under i u- 
dors, 367 

Past on Eetlers, 322 
Patay. Battle of, 307 
Patrick. St, 52-3 
Paulinus, 57, 59, 60. 71 
Peasants’ Kcbcllion, 269 74 
Pecham, John, Archbishop of Cante.T- 
bury, 214 

Pelagian heresy, 40. 52 
Pembroke, Aynicr de Valence, Fair! 
of, 233 

Pembroke, Richard ie (. larc, F3arl of 
EStrongbow). 240 

Pembroke, William llcrlicrl, Earl of, 
339 

Penda, King of Mercia, 57 9 
People’s Crusade, 132 
Pcrche, riiornas, Count of, 193 
F'ercy, Henry (Floispur), 290 l; son 
of, 293 

Percy, Su Ralph, 3.32, 334 
Ferrers, .AJice, 266 
Perth, yields to Faiward I, 223 
Peter (he Hermit, 131 
F^clilius Cerialis, 18 
Pevensey, William lands at, 117, 119 
Philip I, King of Jsrance, 124 
Philip H (Philip August us >, helps 
rebellious sons of Flcnry 11, 150, 
157; on Crusade, 166 -7, 16>8; Rich¬ 
ard and sister of, 169; helps John 
against Richard, 171, 172 4; Rich¬ 
ard at war with, 174-7; helps 
Arthur against John, 178 -9; retakes 
Angevin Empire, 181; leagues with 
I^ope against .lolin, 184; suppresses 
Albigenses. 195-6 

F’hilip IV, King of France (the 
Fair), 215, 222 

Philip V''!, 247'8; pursues English 
army. 251-2; at Crecy, 252-6 
Philippa of FFainauIt. Queen of Ed¬ 
ward III, 245, 257, 266 


Picqiiignv, Treaty of, 349 
Idcts. attack Hadiiau’s Wall, 35, 37; 
combine wdth Scots .and Sax(ms, 
38-40; Christianity brought to, 53; 
raid Northumbria, 60-1 
I'iers Pltfwman. 26U 
IMjuUagenct. house of, founder of, 
143; genealogical tree of, 139; encl 
of line, 367 
Plassey, B.itiie ol, 21 
Fdautivis, victories t>f. 14 15 
Plymouth, 360 
Pcenius Posturmis, 20 
Poitevins. (he, 196 
Poitiers, Battle of, 26if-l, 29.5 
Poitou. 144, 149, 180. 185 
Pule. Michael de la, 276-7 
Pollentia, Battle ol, 39 
Poll-tax. 272 
Polybius, 9 

Piuitcfract Castle, 285, 289, 354 
Ponthieii. 261 
Fonthieii, Count of, 114 
F'oole, Danes at. 83 
Portsmouth, foundation of, 48; Henry 
HI at, 194; murder of Bishop 
Molevns at. 314. 317; mentioned, 
38, 4) 

Prague, Wyclif’s influence on, 274 
Prerogative, (’t.uirrs of, 161 
Privy Seal. 213 

PuistM, Hugh de, Bisiuap of Durham, 
169 

Pytheas of Marseilles, 9 
Rada ga is us, 39 

Radcot Bridge. Battle of, 278, 283 
Ragnai Lodbruk, 73, 85 
Ramsey, Abbey of. 273 
Katdiffe, Sir Richard. 355, 356, 361, 
365-7 

Ravenspur, 246. 344 
Reading. 78, 101, 214 
Rcdwald, King of the East Angle.s, 56 
Ren6 of Anjou, 312 
Rheims, carronalion of Charles 11 in, 
306 7 

Rich, Edmund, Archibshop of <?an- 
lerbury, 197 

Richard 1, King of England (Ca-ur 
de Lion), rebels against his father, 
157; magnanimity of, 167, 174; 

character of, 168; Crusade of, 169- 
171; marriage t)f, 169; made pris¬ 
oner, 171; ransom for, 174; at war 
in France, 174 6; death of, 177 
Richard 11, accession of. 266; makes 
peace with Prance, 268. 280-1; and 
Peasants’ Revolt, 272-3, 276, 278- 
80; makes bid for mastery, 276, 
279; compelled to submit, 278; 
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revenue of, 279-80, 282; ^?(wcrns us 
consiitutiun.O Kiiik* 27*^-80; has 
popularity with masses, 281, 28S. 
711.-2; Titles as despot, 282; seizes 
Ihuiry's estates, 284; deposition of. 
2H4; ehai after oC, 2K‘J; rising’s ?n 
support of, 289; death of, 289; 
buritrd at VVcsitniiistcr, 29/. 

Rieluird Hi. supports bn>ther. 240; 
and dcuTiJ of Henry Vi. 247; mar- 
nape ol, 250; Protector, 251-2; 
obtains prtssession of pers(»n of 
17.!ward V, 152; rrnpuisons pti'Kcs 
in 'lowet,, 253, 3.5.5; cfiiues ol, .151- 
5, 358 00; usurps thrrrne, 355 0, 
tiisirtsst of the people I'm, 350- 7, 
.359 -60, tmirdtis pi inces. 357 -60; 
ri.siisgs ayuiinst, ,1.59-ta); i eh urns of, 
360-i; loses son, 361; .seek.s .sur- 
letuler of Richmond, 362 .3; rcc- 
oiicdcd wiili r'li/..iberb Woe'dvilh.', 
363; death of, 366 7 
Richard, Eail of Cornwall arid Kinp 
of Uie Homans, .l9'-r 
Richfiixl the Marshal, 196 
Richboroujrh. .'5 
Richmond, Earldom of, 122 
Kichnutnd. M.tryiarct, C'oimtess of, 
3,59 

Ripou, 7.5 

Rivers, ,^nll)o:>v WoodviUe, second 
Earl, 337. 352. 35.5 

Rivets, Richard Wv.'Odvjlte, first Earl. 
336. 340 

Robert i (the Bruce), Kini» of the 
Scuts, claims throne, 221; corona¬ 
tion of. 225; at Bannockburn, 230; 
makcH tteafy with Lnpland, 2.34- 
244; inlriyiies after death of. 246 
Robert II, Ring I'f Scotland, 236 
Robert HI, Kinc of Scotland, 236 
Robert J. Duke of Normandv, 106, 
112 

Robert H, Duke of Normandy, 124, 
131, 133; WiPuani. iVie Clito, s<^n of, 
137 

'“Robin of Redesdale,” rebellion of, 
340 

Roches, Peter des. flishop of Win¬ 
chester, 196 

Rochester, 93; Peasants’ Revolt in, 
272 

Roper, Bishop of Salisbury, 141 
Rollo. founder of Norman slate, 105 
Roman: attacks on Britain, 2-4. 10- 
2, 13-4; knowledge of Western 

Eslcs, 9; conquest of Britain, 12- 25; 
Army in Britain, 25, .35-36; villas, 
26, 29, 38; citizenship, 26; walls, 
29-^30; roads, 30; licet, 36; rule, 
effects of. 51; law, 163-4 


Roman Empire, formation of poHcv 
of. 13; provinces of, 24- 5; decHi.i 
of, 32-3; barbarian attacks on, .f3 
38-9 

Rome. British captives in, 12, 15 6 
Romney, 122 
Rosamond the l-air 149 
Hoses, Wars of the, 322-68; issues 
teadiny. to, 284- 5; .Mtv-7, 318, 32i; 
common people Smie affected h' 
318; emtbreak of, 322; characteris¬ 
tics or), 323 -4; elToits ut reconcili::- 
(lou in, 324; yiuiU)/. leaders in, ''2t , 
. 328 '9^ turning-point of, 328; Iasi 
battle of. ,367 

Rouen, death of William the Con 
queror in. 124 5; K.irie, lohr? in 
178; death of Princt Arthur in 
180; lost to 1 ranee, 181; Joan oi 
.Arc burnt in, 'E)8 
Ro-):hurgh C'as!‘e, 327 
Royal wth, 162; supretuacy, doctrim: 

of, 27f>-9; C\Mincil—.see Curi;..-!. Regi'> 
Kunnymedc, 186 
Ku.ssia, Vikings ire 67. 72 
Kufiami. Bail ol 325 

Si. Albans, founding of, 9: sack 
19; St. Crerniunus at, 40; h.aron: 
summon Parliament at, 203 
Abbey of Sv Albans, in Peasants’ 
KevoH. 273 

8t Albans, Battle of, hist, 322- 3; sec^ 
ond. 326 

St Paul's Cathedral, Wyclif arrniKncd 
for heresy in, 264 
St Yaast, 250 
St Valery, 118 

Saint-Clair-sui-Eplc, Treaty of, 105 
Saint-Matthicu, Bdtlo of, 215 
Saintonge, 144, 244 
Saladin, 166, 170 
“Saladin tithe,” 167 
Salisbury, 127, 244, 245, 273 
Salisbury. John, third Earl of, 289 
Salisbury, Richard Neville, fifth Earl 
of, 322, 325 

Salisbury, Wb'lHam de Longespec, 
FC-trl of, 185 
Sandal Castle. 322, 325 
Sanctw'ich, Ethelrcd’s Beet at, 101 
Saracens, 166, 170 
Saumur. Treaty of, 304 
Saxirn Chronic}e —see Anfilo-Saxon 
S:ixons, raid British coast, 35, 37; 
combine with Piets and Scuts, 38- 
40; settle in Britain, 41, 45-7; 
Arthur and, 44-5; cruelty of, 47-8; 
society under, 47; Christianity 
brought to, 53-6; last battle be- 
tween Britorm and, 58; defeated by 
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Danes. 73-6; local militia of, 

87; resistance ('f, to No*mans. 121- 
3; support VVilliairi, 122-3; Henry 
11 appeases, 134. Sre alxo Anglo- 
Saxon: West Saxons 
Suxion, 329 
;Sav. I tM tl, 314 

ScatKlinavia, invasion of England 
from. 116 '7; threatened jnvasion 
from, 127. Crusading fleet from, 
167. .XVe (jIso Vikings 
Scarborough ('2astle. 229 
Scotland. Viking raids (rn. 71-2; 
Canute King of, 104; suhnnfs to 
William I, 12.'!; l.lewelyti's plans in, 
199; in alliance witit i rance, 216, 
223. 2.V'!, 246, 257; war with, 216., 
223 -6. 28 30, 234 7, 246; plans to 
unite English throne wnth. 221. 234, 
236; Edward arbitrates in sueees- 
siof! t(v the throne, 2.21 ■2; Edward 
conquers, 223, nationalism in, 223; 
wins independence, .’’34-5; disunitv 
in, 235, 238-9, 246; cession of land 
to Edward HE 244, 246; sanctity 
of royal Itouse in, 238; feudal ins- 
tice and clan Law in, 238-9; Church 
in, 239; abandonment of English 
claiin.s to, 244; Balliol conquers 
with help ot Edwund, 246; helps 
Margaret against E.dward. 33(t-l 
Scots, raid Roman Mntain, 30, 35; 
combine with fOcts and Saxons, 38 - 
40; submit to Athelstan, 96-7; Nor¬ 
man frontier against, 13.6, assist 
barons against John, 189 ; hatred 
for English among, 236; I’cicy’s 
pvtrt in wars against, 29(j; send army 
to fight ill Erance, 303; in army of 
Margaret of Anjou, 328 
Scottish Christian Church. 53 
Scottish islands. Vikings in, 71; 
lEwdrado recruits in, 116; merce¬ 
naries to Ireland from, 41 
Scrope, Richard, Ar(:hbi.shop of 
York, 290 

Scrope, William, Earl of Wiltshire, 
284 

vSeutage, Henry 11 imposes, 151; Rich¬ 
ard imjjoses, 169, J73; and Magna 
Carta, 189 
Seljuk Turks, 131 

Serfdom, ending of. 268 9; 272, 273- 
4, 280 

Severn valley, 55, 62, 20G 
Severus, Emperoi, 30 
vSheen l.odge, Richmond, 266 
Sheriffs, Saxon, 98, lOf.; retained by 
.Normans, 127 8; collect King’s 
revenue, 135 
Slietlands, 72, 237 


Shire courts, 98, 128, 162 

Shore, Jane. 351, 354 

Shrewsbury, 197, 318-9, 365; Battle 
(4, 290 

Slircwsbury, John Talbot, lirKt Earl 
of, 309, 321 

Shrewsburv. John Ta.lbot, second Earl 
of, 322 

Sicily. Norman kings of, 156; Rich¬ 
ard and Philip Augustus in, 170; 
Henry III accepts., for snti, 198; 
feiulal kingdc.'m in, 240. 312 

Sien.a, 213 

.SigisiTumd, llolv Koni.an Emperor,, 
298 

Silchester, 9 

SiUu'cs, 21 

Smicor* of Durham, 75 

Simon tie Montlort —xce Montfort, 
Simon dc 

Skipfoi) Castle. 334 

Slavs, battle off. 249 


Smithfield, 

Wat 

Tyler at, 2 

'.72 



Si h: age, 188 





Somerset, 

Alfi 

ed takes 

refuge 

in. 

81; Pc.is 

ants’ 

Revolt in. 

273 



Somerset, 

Edmund Beaut 

oil, 

second 

Duke of 

, .arul 

death k)f 

Gloucester, 

313; comma 

aider of 

Army 

in 

Erance, 

314, 

blamed 1 

lor 

loss 

of 

E ranee, 

31.5, 

318-20; c: 

laim 

of. 

TO 

throcic. 

316; 

COmstable 

of 

Cal 

ais. 

320, 32. 

3, imprisoned 

in 

Tower, 

321; rcsi 
323 

[oration of, 322 

; death 

of. 


Somerset. Henry Beaufort, Ihird Duke 
of (F'.ail c'f ER)rsei ), 326; ,'t1 St Al¬ 
bans, 323; Eaiwarcl IV’s magnan¬ 
imity to, 332. 3; de.serts Edward, 
333 4 

vSomerset, Edmund Beaufort, fourth 
Duke of, 345 7 

vSouunc, tivei, inv.ision Heel oil, 1 18; 
Edward HI ctosses, 251 2; Henry 
V crosses, 295 
Southampton, 100. 103 
Sojithwark, 122, 272 
Spam, 67 
Speakei. the, 263 
Stallord, 365 
Stamford, Danes in. 76 
Stamford Bridge, Battle of, 116-7 
Standard. Battle of the, 141 
vStanegate, 29 

Stanley, Thomas, .second Lord, 365-6 
Stanley. Sir Thomas (hrst Lord), 322 
Stanley, Sir William, 365 6 
Staple, the. 250 

Stephen, King of England, right of 
succession of. 138-^40; crowned 
King, 140; loses follow'ing, 140-1; 
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miseries of reign of, 141-3, 158; 
ckiinis Normandy, 145; malies 
Henry his heir, 145; concessions 
of, to the Church, 153-4 
StigJiiid, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

no, 115, 130 
Stiiicho, 3‘/ 

Stirling, yields to Edward I, 2.23; 
Castle, 230; death of Dougdas at, 
239 

Stirling Bridge, battle of, 224 
Stony Stratford, 352 
vStrange, Lord (Jeorge, 365 
Strathclyde, kingdom of, Christian 
mission to, 53; threatens North¬ 
umbria, 61; Vikings in, 75, 81; sub¬ 
mits to Alhelstan, S>6 
Straw, Jack, 273 
Stuart, house of, 235-6, 238 
Stuf, West Saxon, 48 
Sudbury, Simon Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, 272 

Suetonius, Governor of Britain, in¬ 
vades Anglesey, lt>-7r, and revolt 
of Boadicea, 17-21; supercesskm 

of, 19-20 

Suetonius Tranquilliis, on Caractacus, 
15 - 16 

Suffolk, Peasants’ Revolt in. 273 
Suffolk, William dc la Pole, Earl of, 
311; captured at Orleans, 306; ar¬ 
ranges match tor Heni-y VI, .312-3; 
and death of Gloucester, 313; im¬ 
peachment and death of, 314, 317 
Surrey, Thomas Howard, Eari of— 
xee Norfolk, second Duke of 
Surrey, Warenne, Earl of, 224 
Sussex, Celtic settlements of. 8-9; 
Saxon settlement of, 45; William I 
raids, 118; rising against Richard 
III in, 360 

Swanage, Dani.sh disaster near, 83 
Swanscumbe man, 4 
Sweden, marauders from, in Russia, 
67, 72 

Sweyn, King of Denmark, 10J -2 
Sweyn, King (,tf Norw'ay, 107 
Syria, 132, 166 

Tacitus, quotations from, 16~9, 21-2, 
■sa 

Tndcastcr, 329-30 
Tamworth, 95 
lempsford. Battle of. 95 
Teitenhall, Battle of, 94 
Tewkesbury, Battle of, 346 
Thames, river, Romans cross, 11; 
Constantius Chlorus sails up, 38; 
boundary between Danes and Sax¬ 
ons. 88; Dani.sh ships in, 93; Danes 
cross, 94 


Thanet, Viking raids on, 100 
Did wall, 95 
Theodore of Tarsus, 60 
Theodosius, Emperor. 38 
Thetford, massacre in, 101 
Dionias. Rhys ap, 364^-5 
Thule, 9 
Tin trade, 6, 9 

Tinchebrai, Battle of, 134, 137 
Togodufnnus, 14 
Tokig of Wallingford, 124 
Tostig, Earl of Northumbria, 109 
116-7 

Toulouse, county of, 144, 149 
Touraine, 143. 177. 179 
Toumai, siege of, 249 
Towdon, Battle of. 329 30 
Tract on the Laws' and Customs 
Ertgland, 164 

Tresilian, Chief Justice, 273, 276-8 

Trial by jury, 1.59 61 

Tripoli, 166 

Trivet, Nicholas. 209 

Troyes, Treaty of, 299, 303 

Tudor, house of, 367 

Tudor, Edmund, 362 

I udor, Henry—-vec Henty VII 

Tudor, .laspur, 326, 335 

Tudor, Owen, 326, 335, 362 

Turks, Sdjuk. 1.31 

Tyler, Wat, 272 

Tyne, river, Romans reach, 22 

Tvre. 166 

Tyrell, Sir Jamc.s, 3.58 

Ulster, Harks of, 241-2 
Universities, Scottish, 239 
Urban H, Pope, 131 

Valentinian, Emperor, 38 
Val-es Dunes, Battle of. 113 
Vaughan, lord, 355 
Vegetius, 36 
Vencti, defeat of, 2, 4 
Vere, Robert de, Earl of Oxford and 
Duke of Ireland, 276-7 
Verneiiil, Battle of. 303 
Vespasian, Empieror, 15 
Vikings, 66- 76; foray.y of, 67-8, 69-' 
71; cruelly of, 67; luxurious habits 
of, 67; long-boats of, 68-9; disci- 
pUne among, 69; in Ireland, 71-2, 
73, 239; settlements of, 72, 75-6, 
HI, 81-2; invasions of, 72-5, 91-3, 
stratagems o1, 73, 80; defeated at 
Ashdown, 77-8; besiege Parks, 91; 
unite with Northern British forces, 
96; recommence raids, 100-2; Ethel 
red’s payments to, 101-2; settle in 
Normandy, 105. See also Danes 
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VilScinage, demand for abolition of, 
269-70, 272 
Visigoths, 39 
Vortigcrn, 42, 48 

Wakefield, Battle of, 325 
Wales’, Romans and, 16-7, 25; con¬ 
version to Christianity, 53; Vikings 
in, 85; helps defeat the Vikings^ 
93; submission of Princes of, 95, 
96; Normans in, 125, 133; English 
swept from, 199; help for Simon 
de Montfort from, 2t)4; rebellion 
in, against taxation, 216; Edward 
1 conquers, 218-21; Richard II in, 
277, 284; rises against Henry IV, 
289 -9); Yorkists in, 317-18; Queen 
Margaret in, 325; Margaret seeks 
to reach, 346; Buckingham pre¬ 
pares rising in, 360; landing of 
Henry VH in. 3f>4.5 
Wallace, William, 223- 5 
Wallingford, 101, 122, 145 
Walter, ilnbcrl. Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, 175, 178-9, 182 
Walter. 'Ilicobald, 240 
W'ah ham Abbey, 121 
W'altheof, 123 

Walw'orth, Sir William, 272 
W'ardrobe, the, 213; government by 
means of, 231 
Warcham, Danes at, 83 
Warwick, Edward IV at, 342 
Warwick, Guy de Beauchamp, tenth 
Earl of, 229 

Warwick, Richard Beauchamp, thir¬ 
teenth Earl of, 310 

Warwick, Richard Neville, fourteenth 
earl (if (the Kingmaker), “private 
army” of, 315; witn King, 320; 
Joins York, 322; commander at 
Calais, 325; defeated at St Albans, 
326-K; at Battle of Towton, 330; 
retakes Northern castles, 331; rules 
for Edward IV’, 335-6; and mar¬ 
riage of Edward, 337-8; foreign 
policy of 338-9; plots against Ed¬ 
ward, 339, 341, 343; two kings in 
hands of, 340; takes refuge in 
France, 341; combines with (^neen 
Margaret, 341-2; death of, 345 
Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp, 
twelfth Earl of. Lord Appellant, 
277, 282 
W^aterford. 239 
Watford, Lancastrians at, 323 
WatUng Street, 88, 118 
WTMles, Sir Robert, 341 
Welsh: levies. 219; archers, 219-20; 
225; espouse cause of Richard 11, 
289 
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Welsh Marches, Mortimer lord of, 
244 —see Marcher barons 
Wenlock, l ord, 341, 347 
Wergild, 49, 88 

Wessex, raided by Mercia, 61, 77; 
cultivates writing of, 64; 

Ethelred and Alfred of, 75; leading 
E.nglish kingdom, 76-7; defeats 
Danes, 77, 85-6, 93; makes peace 
with Danes, 8(1, 83, 8<> 7; Danish 
victories m, 84; Alfred's measures 
to strongtherj, 87 8; genealogical 
tree of house of, 99; rallies to Har¬ 
old, 119; manorial system in, 127-8 
West Saxons, defeated by OtTa, 62- 3; 
defeat Danes, 77 8 

Westminster, Parliament meets in, 
262; Richard 11 compelled to sub¬ 
mit in, 278 

Westminster, Provisions of, 200; re¬ 
pudiation of, 202 3; re-enactment 
of, 207 

W'estminsrer, Statutes of, 211-2 
Westminster Al»bey, Harold crowned 
in, 115; William I crowned in, 
122, rebuilt by Henry 111, 208; 
F^lizabeih Woiuiville takes sanc¬ 
tuary in, 352 3, 355, 359 
Westmoreland, Rufus conquers, 131 
Wheathampstead, 9 
Whitby, Synod of. 59 
White Ship, loss of, 137 
Wihtgar, West Saxon, 48 
William I, King of Engkmd (William 
of Normandy, the Conqueror), gets 
promise of crown from Edw^ard, 
108, 112; parentage of, 112; minor¬ 
ity of, 112; gets promise of crown 
from Harold, 114; invasion of Eng¬ 
land by, 117 21, 121 3; ruthiess- 
ness of, 121-4; crowned at We.st- 
minsier, 122; fights in France, 124; 
death of, (2.5; character of, 125 6; 
his achievenicnls in England, I2f>- 
9, 158; uses juries, 159; “colloquy” 
of. 201 

William 11, King of England, 124, 
131, 133 

William the Clito, 137 
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